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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MISS LADD. 


Arrivine at the cottage, Doctor 
Allday discovered a gentleman 
who was just closing the garden 
gate behind him. 

‘ Has Miss Emily had a visitor ?’ 
he inquired, when the servant ad- 
mitted him. 

‘The gentleman left a letter for 
Miss Emily, sir.’ 

‘ Did he ask to see her?” 

‘He asked after Miss Letitia’s 
health. When he heard that she 
was dead, he seemed to be startled, 
and went away immediately.’ 

‘ Did he give his name? 

‘ No, sir.’ 

The doctor found Emily ab- 
sorbed over her letter. His anxiety 
to forestall any possible discovery 
of the deception which had con- 
cealed the terrible story of her 
father’s death, kept Doctor Allday’s 
Vigilance on the watch. He 
doubted the gentleman who had 
abstained from giving his name ; 
he even distrusted the other un- 
known person who had written to 
Emily. 


- She looked up. Her face re- 
lieved him of his misgivings before 
she could speak. 

‘ At last, I have heard from my 
dearest friend,’ she said. ‘You 
remember what I told you about 
Cecilia? Here is a letter—a long 
delightful letter—from the Enga- 
dine, left at the door by some 
gentleman unknown. I was ques- 
tioning the servant when you rang 
the bell.’ 

‘You may question me, if you 
prefer it. I arrived just as the 
gentleman was shutting your gar- 
den gate.’ 

‘ O, tell me! what was he like?’ 

‘ Tall, and thin, and dark. Wore 
a vile Republican-looking felt hat. 
Had nasty ill-tempered wrinkles 
between his eyebrows. The sort 
of man I distrust by instinct.’ 

‘Why? 

‘ Because he doesn’t shave.’ 

‘Do you mean that he wore a 
beard ? 

* Yes; a curly black beard.’ 

Emily clasped her hands in 
amazement. ‘Can it be Alban 
Morris ? she exclaimed. 

The doctor looked at her with 
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a sardonic smile ; he thought it 
likely that he had discovered her 
sweetheart. 

‘Who is Mr. Alban Morris? 
he asked. 

‘The drawing-master at Miss 
Ladd’s school.’ 

Doctor Allday dropped the sub- 
ject: masters at ladies’ schools 
were not persons who interested 
him. He returned to the pur- 
pose which had brought him to 
the cottage—and produced the 
handbill that had been sent to 
him in Emily's letter. 

‘I suppose you want to have it 
back again? he said. 

She took it from him, and look- 
ed at it with interest. 

‘ Isn’t it strange,’ she suggested, 
‘that the murderer should have 
escaped, with such a careful de- 
scription of him as this circulated 
all over England ? 

She read the description to the 
doctor. 

‘Name not known. Supposed 
age between twenty-five and thirty 
years. A well-made man, of small 
stature. Fair complexion, deli- 
cate features, clear blue eyes. Hair 
light, and cut rather short. Clean 
shaven, with the exception of nar- 
row half-whiskers. Small, white, 
well-shaped hands. Wore valu- 
able rings on the two last fin- 
gers of the left hand. Dressed 
neatly—’ 

‘That part of the description is 
useless,’ the doctor remarked ; ‘ he 
would change his clothes.’ 

* But could he change his voice?’ 
Emily objected. ‘ Listen to this: 
“Remarkably good voice; smooth, 
full, and persuasive.” And here 
again! “Ingratiating manners.” 
Perhaps you will say he could 
put on an appearance of rude- 
ness 7 

‘I will say this, my dear. The 
one fact that he has not been 
caught proves that he found a 
safe hiding place. With time at 


his disposal, he would be able to 
disguise himself so effectually that 
ninety-nime people out of a hun- 
dred would fail to identify him, 
either by his voice or his manner.’ 

‘How? 

‘Look back at the description : 
“Hair cut rather short; clean 
shaven, with the exception of 
narrow half-whiskers.” If the 
wretch remained long enough in 
his refuge, don’t you see how he 
could disguise his head and face? 
No more, my dear, of this dis- 
agreeable subject ! Let us get to 
something interesting. Have you 
found anything else among your 
aunt’s papers ?” 

*I have met with a great dis- 
appointment,’ Emily replied. ‘ Did 
I tell you how I discovered the 
handbill ? 

‘No,’ 

‘I found it, with the scrap- 
book and the newspaper cuttings, 
under a collection of empty boxes 
and bottles, in a drawer of the 
washhand-stand. And I naturally 
expected to make far more inter- 
esting discoveries in this room. 
My search was over in five 
minutes. Nothing in the cabinet 
there, in the corner, but a few 
books and some china. Nothing 
in the writing-desk, on that side- 
table, but a packet of note-paper 
and some sealing-wax. Nothing 
here, in the drawers, but trades- 
men’s receipts, materials for knit- 
ting, and old photographs. She 
must have destroyed all her pa- 
pers, poor dear, before her last 
illness; and the handbill and the 


other things can only have escaped, . 


because they were left in a placé 
which she never thought of ex- 
amining. Isn’t it provoking? 

With a mind inexpressibly re- 
lieved, good Doctor Allday asked 
permission to return to his pa- 
tients ; leaving Emily to devote 
herself to her friend’s letter. 

On his way out, he noticed that 
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the door of the bed-chamber on 
the opposite side of the passage 
stood open. Since Miss Letitia’s 
death the room had not been 
used. Well within view stood 
the washhand-stand to which 
Emily had alluded. The doctor 
advanced to the house door— 
reflected—hesitated—and looked 
towards the empty room. 

It had struck him that there 
might be a second drawer which 
Emily had overlooked. Would 
he be justified in setting this 
doubt at rest? If he passed over 
ordinary scruples it would not be 
without excuse. Miss Letitia had 
spoken to him of her affairs, and 
had asked him to act (in Emily’s 
interests) as co-executor with her 
lawyer. He had complied with 
the request, conditionally on her 
not being able to find another 
executor. The rapid progress of 
the illness made it impossible for 
her to execute the necessary codi- 
cil. Having been morally (if not 
legally) taken into her confidence, 
was Doctor Allday justified in 
making sure that nothing had been 
forgotten, when Miss Letitia had 
destroyed her papers? He decided 
that he had a right in this serious 
matter to satisfy his own mind. 

A glance was enough to show 
him that no second drawer had 
been overlooked. 

There was no other discovery 
to detain the doctor. The ward- 
robe only contained the poor old 
lady’s clothes ; the one cupboard 
was open and empty. On the 
point of leaving the room, he 
went back to the washhand-stand. 
While he had the opportunity, it 
might not be amiss to make sure 
that Emily had thoroughly exa- 
mined those old boxes and bottles, 
which she had alluded to with 
some little contempt. 

drawer was of considerable 
length. When he tried to pull it 
completely out from the grooves 
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in which it ran, it resisted him. 
In his present frame of mind, 
this was a suspicious circumstance 
in itself. He cleared away the 
litter so as to make room for the 
introduction of his hand and arm 
into the drawer. In another mo- 
ment his fingers touched a piece 
of paper, jammed between the. 
inner end of the drawer and the 
bottom of the flat surface of the 
washhand-stand. . With a little 
care, he succeeded in extricating 
the paper. Only pausing to satisfy 
himself that there was nothing 
else to be found, and to close the 
drawer after replacing its contents, 
he left the cottage. 

The cab was waiting for him. 
On the drive back to his own 
house, he opened the crumpled 
paper. ‘ 

It proved tobe a letter addressed 
to Miss Letitia ; and it was signed 


-by no less a person than Emily's 


schoolmistress. Looking back 
from the end to the beginning, 
Doctor Allday discovered, in the 
first sentence, the name of—Miss 
Jethro. 

But for the interview of that 
morning with his patient, he might 
have doubted the propriety of 
making himself further acquainted 
with the letter. As things were, 
he read it without hesitation. 


‘Dear Madam,—I cannot bat 
regard it as a providential cir- 
cumstance that your niece, in 
writing to you from my house, 
should have mentioned among 
other events of her school life, 
the arrival of my new teacher, 
Miss Jethro. : 

‘To say that I was surprised is 
to express very inadequately what 
I felt when I read your letter, 
informing me confidentially that 
I had employed a woman who was 
unworthy te associate with the 
young —_ placed under my 
care. It is impossible for me to 
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suppose that a la¢v in your posi- 
tion, and possessec of your high 
principles, would make such a 
serious accusation as this, without 
unanswerable reasons for doing so. 
At the same time I cannot, con- 
sistently with my duty as a Chris- 
tian, suffer my opinion of Miss 
Jethro to be in any way modified, 
until proofs are laid before me 
which it is impossible to dispute. 

‘Placing the same confidence 
in your discretion, which you 
have placed in mine, I now en- 
close the references and testi- 
monials which Miss Jethro sub- 
mitted to me, when she presented 
herself to fill the vacant situation 
in my school. 

‘I earnestly request you to lose 
no time in instituting the confi- 
dential inquiries which you have 
volunteered to make. Whatever 


the result may be; pray return to 
me the enclosures which I have 


trusted to your care, and believe 

‘me, dear Madam, in much sus- 

pense and anxiety, sincerely yours, 
‘ Awevia Lapp.’ 


It is needless to describe, at 
any length, the impression which 
these lines produced on the 
doctor. 

If he had heard what Emily 
had heard at the time of her aunt’s 
last illness, he yould have called 
to mind Miss Letitia’s betrayal of 
her interest in some man un- 
known, whom she™believed to 
have been beguiled by Miss Jethro 
—and he would have perceived 
that the vindictive hatred, thus 
produced, must have inspired the 
letter of denunciation which the 
schoolmistress had acknowledged. 
He would also have inferred that 
Miss Letitia’s inquiries had proved 
her accusation to be well founded 
—if he had known of the new 
teacher’s sudden dismissal from 
the school. As things were, he 
was merely confirmed in his bad 


opinion of Miss Jethro; and he 
was induced, on reflection, to 
keep his discovery to himself. 

‘If poor Miss Emily saw the 
old lady exhibited in the charac- 
ter of an informer,’ he thought, 
‘what a blow would be struck at 
her innocent respect for the me- 
mory of her aunt ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SIR JERVIS REDWOOD. 


In the mean time, Emily, left 
by herself, had her own corre- 
spondence to occupy her atten- 
tion. : 

Besides the letter from Cecilia 
(directed to the care of Sir Jervis 
Redwood), she had received some 
lines addressed to her by Sir 
Jervis himself. The two enclo- 
sures had been secured in a sealed 
envelope, directed to the cottage. 

If Alban Morris had been in- 
deed the person trusted as mes- 
senger by Sir Jervis, the conclu- 
sion that followed filled Emily 
with overpowering emotions of 
curiosity and surprise. 

Having no longer the motive 
of serving and protecting her, 
Alban must, nevertheless, have 
taken the journey to Northumber- 
land. He must have gained Sir 
Jervis Redwood’s favour and con- 
fidence ; and he might even have 
been a guest at the baronet’s 
country seat, when Cecilia’s letter 
arrived. What did it mean? 

Emily looked back at her ex- 
perience of her last day at school, 
and recalled her consultation with 
Alban on the subject of Mrs. 
Rook. He was not a man easily 
baffled when he had a purpose in 
view ; and the holidays placed 
leisure time at his disposal. Was 
he still bent on clearing up his 
suspicions of Sir Jervis’s house- 


keeper? And, with that end in 
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view, had he followed the wo- 
man, on her return to her master’s 
place of abode # 

Suddenly, almost  irritably, 
Emily snatched up Sir Jervis’s 
letter. Before the doctor had 
come in, she had glanced at it, 
and had thrown it aside in her 
impatience to read what Cecilia 
had written. In her present 
altered frame of mind, she was 
inclined to think that Sir Jervis 
might be the more interesting 
correspondent of the two. 

On returning to this letter, she 
was disappointed at the outset. 

In the first place, his hand- 
writing was so abominably bad— 
he had such an exasperating 
habit of writing the first two or 
three letters of long words, and 
then depending on a crooked line 
to represent the rest—that she was 
obliged to guess at his meaning. 
In the second place, he never 


hinted at the circumstances under . 


which Cecilia’s letter had been 
confided to the gentleman who had 
left it at her door. 

She would once more have 
treated the baronet’s communica- 
tion with contempt—but for the 
discovery that it contained an 
offer of employment in London, 
addressed to herself. 

Sir Jervis had necessarily been 
obliged to engage another secre- 
tary in Emily’s absence. But he 
was still in want of a person to 
serve his literary interests in Lon- 
don. He had reason to believe 
that discoveries made by modern 
travellers in Central America had 
been reported from time to time 
by the English press; and he 
wished copies to be taken of any 
notices of this sort which might 
be found, on referring to the files 
of newspapers kept in the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum. 
If Emily corisidered herself capa‘ 
ble of contributing in this way 
to the completeness of his great 
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work on‘ the ruined cities,’ and 
if she was ‘ sufficiently sensible at 
her age, to feel that the best 
remedy against any sorrow that 
she might be suffering consisted 
in helping him,’ she had only to 
apply to his bookseller in London, 
who would pay her the customary 
remuneration, and give her every 
assistance of which she might 
stand in need. The bookseller’s 
name and address followed (with 
nothing legible but the two words, 
‘Bond Street’); and there was 
an end of Sir Jervis’s proposal. 

Emily laid it aside, deferring 
her answer until she had read 
Cecilia’s letter. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE REVEREND MILES MIRABEL. 


‘Tam making a little excursion 
from the Engadine, my dearest of 
all dear friends. Two charming 
fellow-travellers take care of me; 
and we may perhaps get as far as 
the Lake of Como. 

‘ My sister (already much im- 
proved in health) remains at St. 
Moritz with the old governess. 
The moment I know what exact 
course we are going to take, I 
shall write to Julia to forward 
any letters which arrive in my 
absence. My life, in this earthly 
paradise, will be only complete 
when I hear from my darling 
Emily. 

‘ In the mean time, we are stay- 
ing for the night at some inter- 
esting place, the name of which I 
have unaccountably forgotten ; 
and here I am in my room, writ- 
ing to you at last—dying to know 
if SirJervis has yet thrown himself 
at your feet, and offered to make 
you Lady Redwood with magnifi 
cent settlements. 

‘But you are waiting to hear 
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who my new friends are. My 
dear, one of them is, next to your- 
self, the most delightful creature 
in existence. Society knows her 
as Lady Janeaway. I love her 
already, by her Christian name ; 
she is my friend Doris. And she 
reciprocates my sentiments. 

* You will now understand that 

_ union of sympathies made us ac- 
quainted with each other. 

‘If there is anything in me to 
be proud of, I think it must be 
my admirable appetite. And if I 
have a passion, the name of it is 
Pastry. Here again, Lady Doris 
reciprocates my sentiments. We 
sit next to each other at the table 
@héte. 

‘Good heavens, I have for- 
gotten her husband! They have 
been married rather more than a 
month. Did I tell you that she 
is just two years older than I 
am ? 

‘I declare I am forgetting him 
again! He is Lord Janeaway. 
Such a quiet modest man, and so 
easily amused, He carries with him 
everywhere a dirty little tin case, 
with air holes in the cover. He 
goes softly poking about among 
bushes and brambles, and under 
rocks, and behind old wooden 
houses. When he has caught 
some hideous insect that makes 
one shudder, he blushes with 
pleasure, and looks at his wife and 
me, and says, with the prettiest 
lisp : “ This is what I call enjoy- 
ing the day.” ‘To see the manner 
in which he obeys Her is, between 
ourselves, to feel proud of being a 
woman. 

‘Where was I? O! at the 
table d’héte. 

‘Never, Emily—I say it with 
a solemn sense of the claims of 
truth—never have I eaten such 
an infamous abominable madden- 
ingly bad dinner, as the dinner 
they gave us on our first day at 

.the hotel. I ask you if I am not 


patient; I appeal to your own 
recollection of occasions when I 
have exhibited extraordinary self- 
control. My dear, I held out un- 
til they brought the pastry round. 
I took one bite, and committed 
the most shocking offence against 
good manners at table that you 
can imagine. My handkerchief, 
my poor innocent handkerchief, 
received the horrid—please sup- 
pose the rest. My hair stands on 
end, when I think of it. Our 
neighbours at the table saw me. 
The coarse men laughed. The 
sweet young bride, sincerely feel- 
ing for me, said, “ Will you allow 
me to shake hands? I did exact- 
ly what you have done the day 
before yesterday.” Such was the 
beginning of my friendship with 
Lady Doris Janeaway. 
‘ We are two resolute women— 
I mean that she is resolute, and 
that I follow her—and we have 
asserted our right of dining to our 
own satisfaction, by means of an 
interview with the chief cook. 
‘This interesting person is an 
ex-Zouave in the French army. 
Instead of making excuses, he con- 
fessed that the barbarous tastes of 
the English and American visitors 
had so discouraged him, that he 
had lost all pride and pleasure in 
the exercise of his art. As an 
example of what he meant, he 
mentioned his experience of two 
young Englishmen who could 
speak no foreign language. The 
waiters reported that they objected 
to their breakfasts, and especially 
to the eggs. Thereupon (to trans- 
late the Frenchman’s own way of 
putting it) he exhausted himself 
in exquisite preparations of eggs. 
Eggs 4 la tripe, au gratin, aT Au- 
rore, dla Dauphine, a la Poulette, 
ala Tartare, ala Vénitienne, a la 
Bordeluise, and so on, and so on. 
* Still, the two young gentlemen 
were not satisfied. The ex-Zouave, 
infuriated, wounded in his honour, 
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disgraced as a professor, insisted 
on an explanation. What, in 
heaven’s name, did they want for 
breakfast? They wanted boiled 
eggs; and a fish which they called 
a Bloaterre. It was impossible, 
he said, to express his contempt 
for the English idea of a break- 
fast, in the presence of ladies. 
You know how a cat expresses 
herself in the presence of a dog— 
and you will understand the allu- 
sion. O, Emily, what dinners we 
have had, in our own room, since 
we spoke to the cook ! 

* Have I any more news to send 
to you? Are you interested, my 
dear, in eloquent young clergy- 
men? 

‘On our first appearance at the 
public table we noticed a remark- 
able air of depression among the 
ladies. Had some adventurous 
gentleman tried to climb a moun- 
tain, and failed? Had disastrous 


political news arrived from Eng-- 


land; a defeat of the Conserva- 
tives, for instance? Had a revo- 
lution in the fashions broken out 
in Paris, and had all our best 
dresses become of no earthly value 
to us? I applied for information 
to the only lady present who shone 
on the company with a cheerful 
face—my friend Doris, of course, 

“What day was yesterday?” 
she asked. 

“Sunday,” I answered. 

“Of all melancholy Sundays,” 
she continued, “the most melan- 
choly in the calendar. Mr. Miles 
Mirabel preached his farewell 
sermon, in our temporary chapel 
up-stairs.” 

“ And you have not recovered 
it yet?” 

“We are all heart-broken, 
Miss Wyvil.” 

‘This naturally interested me. 
I asked what sort of sermons Mr. 
Mirabel preached. Lady Jane- 
away said: “Come up to our 
room after dinner. The subject 


is too distressing to be discussed 
in public.” 

‘She began by making me per- 
sonally acquainted with the rev- 
erend gentleman—that is to say, 
she showed me the photographic 
portraits of him. They were two 
in number. One only presented 
his face. The other exhibited 
him at full length, adorned in his 
surplice. Every lady in the con- 
gregation had received the two 
photographs as a farewell present. 
“ My portraits,” Lady Doris re- 
marked, “are the only complete 
specimens. The others have been 
irretrievably ruined by tears.” 

‘You will now expect a per- 
sonal description of this fascinat- 
ing man. What the photographs 
failed to tell me, my friend was 
so kind as to complete from the 
resources of her own experience. 
Here is the result presented to 
the best of my ability. 

‘He is young—not yet thirty 
years of age. His complexion is 
fair ; his features are delicate ; his 
eyes are clear blue. He has 
pretty hands, and rings prettier 
still. And such a voice, and 
such manners! You will say 
there are plenty of pet parsons 
who answer to this description. 
Wait a little—I have kept his 
chief distinction till the last. His 
beautiful light hair flows in pro- 
fusion over his shoulders; and 
his glossy beard waves, at apos- 
tolic length, down to the lower 
buttons of his waistcoat. 

‘What do you think of the 
Reverend Miles Mirabel now ? 

‘ The life and adventures of our 
charming young clergyman bear 
eloquent testimony to the saintly 
patience of his disposition, under 
trials which would have over- 
whelmed an ordinary man. (Lady 
Doris, please notice, quotes in this 
place the language of his ad- 
mirers ; and I report Lady Doris.) 

‘He has been clerk in a law, 
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yer’s office—unjustly dismissed. 
He has given readings from Shake- 
speare—infamously neglected. He 
has been secretary to a promenade 
concert company—deceived by a 
penniless manager. He has been 
employed in negotiations for mak- 
ing foreign railways—repudiated 
by an unprincipled Government. 
He has been translator to a pub- 
lishing house—declared incapable 
by envious newspapers and re- 
views. He has taken refuge in 
dramatic criticism —dismissed by a 
corrupt editor. Through all these 
means of purification for the 
priestly career, he passed at last 
into the one sphere that was 
worthy of him: he entered the 
Church, under the protection of 
influential friends. O, happy 
change! From that moment his 
labours have been blest. Twice, 
already, he has been presented 
with silver teapots filled with 
sovereigns. Go where he may, 
precious sympathies environ him ; 
and domestic affection places his 
knife and fork at innumerable 
family tables. After a Continental 
career, which will leave undying 
recollections, he is now recalled 
to England—at the suggestion of 
a person of distinction in the 
Church, who prefers a mild cli- 
mate. It will now be his valued 
privilege to represent an absent 
rector in acountry living ; remote 
from cities, secluded in pastoral 
solitude, among simple breeders 
of sheep. May the shepherd 
prove worthy of the flock ! 


‘ Here again, my dear, I must. 


give the merit where the merit is 
due. This Memoir of Mr. Mirabel 
is not of my writing. It formed 
part of his ‘farewell sermon, pre- 
served in the memory of Lady 
Doris—and it shows (once more 
in the language of his admirers) 
that the truest humility may be 
found in the character of the 
most gifted man. 


‘ Let me only add that you will 
have opportunities of seeing and 
hearing this popular preacher, 
when circumstances permit him 
to address congregations in the 
large towns. I am at the end of 
my news; and I begin to feel— 
after this long, long letter—that 
it is time to go to bed. Need I 
say that I have often spoken of 
you to Doris, and that she en- 
treats you to be her friend as well 
as mine, when we meet again in 
England ? 

‘Good-bye, darling, for the 
present. With fondest love,— 
Your CEcILta. 


‘P.S.—I have formed a new 
habit. In case of feeling hungry 
in the night, I keep a box of 
chocolate under the pillow. You 
have no idea what a comfort it is. 
If I ever meet with the man who 
fulfils my ideal, I shall make it 
a condition of the marriage settle- 
ment, that I am to have chocolate 
under the pillow.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
POLLY AND SALLY. 


Wirxovt a care to trouble her; 
abroad or at home, finding inex- 
haustible varieties of amusement ; 
seeing new places, making new 
acquaintances—what a dishearten- 
ing contrast did Cecilia’s happy 
life present to the life of her 
friend! Who, in Emily’s posi- 
tion, could have read that joy- 
ously-written letter from Switzer- 
land, and not have lost heart and 
faith, for the moment at least, as 
the inevitable result ? 

A buoyant temperament is of 
all moral qualities the most pre- 
cious, in this respect; it is the 
one force in us—when virtuous 
resolution proves insufficient— 
which resists by instinct the 
stealthy approaches of despair. 
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‘I shall only cry,’ Emily thought, 
‘if I stay at home ; better go out.’ 

Observant persons, accustomed 
to frequent the London Parks, 
can hardly have failed to notice 
the number of solitary strangers 
sadly endeavouring to vary their 
lives by taking a walk. They 
linger about the flower-beds ; they 
sit for hours on the benches; 
they look with patient curiosity 
at other people who have com- 
panions; they notice ladies on 
horseback and children at play, 
with submissive interest ; some 
of the men find company in a 
pipe, without appearing to enjoy 
it; some of the women find a 
substitute for dinner, in little 
dry biscuits wrapped in crumpled 
scraps of paper; they are not 
sociable ; they are hardly ever 
seen to make acquaintance with 
each other; perhaps they are 
shame-faced, or proud, or sullen ; 


perhaps they despair of others, . 


being accustomed to despair of 
themselves ; perhaps they have 
their reasons for never venturing 
to encounter curiosity, or their 
vices which dread detection, or 
their virtues which suffer hard- 
ship with the resignation that is 


sufficient for itself. The one 
thing certain is, that these un- 
fortunate people resist discovery. 
We know that they are strangers in 
London—and we know no more. 
And Emily was one of them. 
Among the other forlorn wan- 
derers in the Parks, there ap- 
peared latterly a trim little figure 
in black (with the face protected 
from notice behind a crape veil), 
which was beginning to be fami- 
liar, day after day, to nurse- 
maids and children, and to rouse 
curiosity among harmless soli- 
taries meditating on benches, and 
idle vagabonds strolling over the 
grass. The woman-servant, whom 
the considerate doctor had pro- 
vided, was the one person in 
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Emily's absence left to take care 
of the house, There was no other 
creature who could be a com- 
panion to the friendless girl. 
Mrs. Elimother had never shown 
herself again since the funeral. 
Mrs. Mosey could not forget that 
she had been (no matter how 
politely) requested to withdraw. 
To whom could Emily say, ‘ Let 
us go out fora walk’? She had 
communicated the news of her 
aunt’s death to Miss Ladd, at 
Brighton; and had heard from 
Francine. The worthy school- 
mistress had written to her with 
the truest kindness, ‘ Choose your 
own time, my poor child, and 
come and stay with me at Brigh- 
ton ; the sooner the better.’ Emily 
shrank—not from accepting the 
invitation—but from encounter- 
ing Francine. The hard West 
Indian heiress looked harder than 
ever with a pen in her hand. 
Her letter announced that she 
was getting on wretchedly with 
her studies (which she hated) ; 
she found the masters appointed 
to instruct her ugly and disagree- 
able (and loathed the sight of 
them); she had taken a dislike 
to Miss Ladd (and time only con- 
firmed that unfavourable impres- 
sion); Brighton was always the 
same; the sea was always the 
same; the drives were always 
the same. Francine felt a pre- 
sentiment that she should do 
something desperate, unless Emily 
joined her, and made Brighton en- 
durable behind the horrid school- 
mistress’s back. Solitude in Lon- 
don was a privilege and a pleasure, 
viewed as the alternative to such 
companionship as this. Emily 
wrote gratefully to Miss Ladd, 
and asked to be excused. 

Other days had passed drearily 
since that time; but the one day 
that had brought with it Cecilia’s 
letter set past happiness and pre- 
sent sorrow together so vividly and 
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so cruelly that Emily's courage 
sank. She had forced back the 
tears, in her lonely home; she 
had gone out to seek consolation 
and encouragement under the 
sunny sky—to find comfort for 
her sore heart in the radiant sum- 
mer beauty of flowers and grass, 
in the sweet breathing of the air, 
in the happy heavenward soaring 
of the birds. No! Mother Na- 
ture is stepmother to the sick at 
heart. Soon, too soon, she could 
hardly see where she went. Again 
and again she resolutely cleared 
her eyes, under the shelter of 
her veil, when passing strangers 
noticed her ; and again and again 
the tears found their way back. 
O, if the girls at the school were 
to see her now—the girls who 
used to say in their moments of 
sadness, ‘ Let us go to Emily and 
be cheered’—would they know 
her again? She sat down to rest 
and recover herself on the nearest 
bench. It was unoccupied. No 
passing footsteps were audible on 
the remote path to which she had 
strayed. Solitude at home! Soli- 
tude in the Park! Where was 
Cecilia at that moment? In Italy, 
among the lakes and mountains, 
happy in the company of her 
light-hearted friend. 

The lonely interval passed, and 
persons came near. ‘Two sisters, 
girls like herself, stopped to rest 
on the bench. 

They were full of their own 
interests ; they hardly looked at 
the stranger in mourning gar- 
ments. The younger sister was 
to be married, and the elder was 
to be bridesmaid. They talked 
of their dresses and their presents ; 
they compared the dashing bride- 
groom of one with the timid lover 
of the other; they laughed over 
their own small sallies of wit, 
over their joyous dreams of the 
future, over their opinions of the 
guests invited to the . wedding. 


Too joyfully restless to remain in- 
active any longer, they jumped up 
again from the seat. One of them 
said, ‘ Polly, I’m too happy ? and 
danced as she walked away. The 
other cried, ‘Sally, for shame ! 
and laughed, as if she had hit on 
the most irresistible joke that ever 
was made. 

Emily rose, and went home. 

By some mysterious influence 
which she was unable to trace, 
the boisterous merriment of the 
two girls had roused in her a 
sense of revolt against the life 
that she was leading. Change, 
speedy change, to some occupa- 
tion that would force her to 
exert herself, presented the one 
promise of brighter days that she 
could see. To feel this was to 
be inevitably reminded of Sir 
Jervis Redwood. Here was a 
man, who had never even seen 
her, transformed by the incom- 
prehensible operation of Chance 
into the friend of whom she stood 
in need—the friend who pointed 
the way to a new world of action, 
the busy world of readers in the 
library of the Museum. 

Early in the new week, Emily 
had accepted Sir Jervis’s propo- 
sal, and had so interested the 
bookseller to whom she had 
been directed to apply, that he 
took it on himself to modify the 
arbitrary instructions of his em- 
ployer. 

‘The old gentleman has no 
mercy on himself, and no mercy 
on others,’ he explained, ‘ where 
his literary labours are concerned. 
You must spare yourself, Miss 
Emily. It is not only absurd, 
it’s cruel, to expect you to ran- 
sack old newspapers for discove- 
ries in Yucatan, from the time 
when Stephens published his 7'ra- 
vels in Central America—nearly 
forty years since! Begin with 
back numbers, published within 
a few years—say five years from 
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the present date—and let us see 
what your search over that inter- 
val will bring forth.’ 

Accepting this friendly advice, 
Emily began with the newspaper- 
volume dating from New Year's 
Day, 1876. 

The first hour of her search 
strengthened the siucere sense of 
gratitude with which she remem- 
bered the bookseller’s kindness. 
To keep her attention steadily 
fixed on the one subject that in- 
terested her employer, and to re- 
sist the temptation to read those 
miscellaneous items of news which 
especially interest women, put her 
patience and resolution to a merci- 
less test. Happily for herself, her 
neighbours on either side were no 
idlers. To see them so absorbed 
over their work that they never 
once looked at her, after the first 
moment when she took her place 
between them, was to find exactly 


the example of which she stood . 


most in need. As the hours wore 
on, she pursued her weary way, 
down one column and up another, 
resigned at least (if not quite re- 
conciled yet) to her task. Her 
labours ended, for the day, with 
such encouragement as she might 
derive from the conviction of hav- 
ing (thus far) honestly pursued 
an useless search. 

News was waiting for her when 
she reached home, which raised 
her sinking spirits. 

On leaving the cottage that 
morning she had given certain in- 
structions, relating to the modest 
stranger who had taken charge of 
her correspondence—in case of 
his paying a second visit, during 
her absence at the Museum. The 
first words spoken by the servant, 
on opening the door, informed her 
that the unknown gentleman had 
called again. This time, he had 
boldly left his card. There was 
thename— already familiar,already 
welcome—Alban Morris. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ALBAN MORRIS. 


Havixe looked at the visitor's 
card, Emily put her first question 
to the servant. 

‘Did you tell Mr. Morris what 
your orders were? she asked. 

‘Yes, Miss; I said I was to 
have shown him in, if you had 
been at home. Perhaps I did 
wrong; I told him what you told 
me when you went out this morn- 
ing—I said you had gone to read 
at the Museum.’ 

‘What makes you think you 
did wrong? 

‘Well, “Miss, he didn’t say any- 
thing, but he looked upset.’ 

‘Do you mean that he looked 
angry? 

The servant shook her head. 
* Not exactly angry—puzzled and 
put out.’ 

‘ Did he leave any message ? 

‘He said he would call later, 
if you would be so good as to re- 
ceive him.’ 

In half an hour more, Alban 
and Emily were together again. 
The light fell full on her face as 
she rose to receive him. 

*O, how you have suffered !’ 

The words escaped him before 
he could restrain himself. He 
looked at her with the tender 
sympathy, so precious to women, 
which she had not seen in the 
face of any human creature since 
the loss of her aunt. Even the 
good doctor's efforts to console her 
had been efforts of professional 
routine—the inevitable result of 
his lifelong familiarity with sor- 
row ahd death. While Alban’s 
eyes rested on her, Emily felt her 
tears rising. In the fear that he 
might misinterpret her reception 
of him, she made the effort to 
speak with some appearance of 
composure, 

‘I lead a lonely life,’ she said ; 
‘and I can well understand that 
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my face shows it. You are one 
of my very few friends, Mr. Mor- 
ris’—her voice faltered; it dis- 
couraged her to see him standing 
irresolute, with his hat in his 
hand, fearful of intruding on her. 
‘ Indeed, indeed, you are welcome,’ 
she said, very earnestly. 

In those sad days her heart 
was easily touched. She gave 
him her hand for the second time. 
He held it gently for a moment. 
Every day since they had parted 
she had been in his thoughts; 
she had become dearer to him 
than ever. He was too deeply 
affected to trust himself to an- 
swer. That silence pleaded for 
him as nothing had pleaded for 
him yet. In her secret self she 
remembered with wonder how she 
had received his confession in the 
school garden. It was a little 
hard on him, surely, to have for- 
bidden him even to hope. 

Conscious of her own weakness 
—even while giving way to it—she 
felt the necessity of turning his 
attention from herself. In some 
confusion, she pointed to a chair 
at her side, and spoke of his first 
visit, when he had left her letters 
at the door. Having confided to 
him all that she had discovered, 
and all that she had guessed, on 
that occasion, it was by an easy 
transition that she alluded next 
to the motive for his journey to 
the North. 

‘I thought it might be suspi- 
cion of Mrs. Rook,’ she said. 
‘ Was I mistaken? 

‘No; you were right.’ 

‘They were serious suspicions, 
I suppose ? . 

‘Certainly ! I should not other- 
wise have devoted my holiday- 
time to clearing them up.’ 

‘May I know what they were? 

‘I am sorry to disappoint you,’ 
he pegan. 

ut you would rather not an- 
swer my question,’ she interposed. 


‘I would rather hear you tell 
me if you have made any other 
guess.’ 

‘One more, Mr. Morris. I 
guessed that you had become 
acquainted with Sir Jervis Red- 
wood,’ 

‘For the second time, Miss 
Emily, you have arrived at a 
sound conclusion. My one hope 
of finding opportunities for ob- 
serving Sir Jervis’s housekeeper 
depended on my chance of gain- 
ing admission to Sir Jervis’s 
house.’ 

‘ How did you succeed? Per- 
haps you provided yourself with 
a letter of introduction ? 

‘I knew nobody who could in- 
troduce me,’ Alban replied. ‘As 
the event proved, a letter would 
have been needless. Sir Jervis 
introduced himself, and, more 
wonderful still, he invited me to 
his house at our first interview.’ 

‘Sir Jervis introduced himself? 
Emily repeated, in amazement. 
‘ From Cecilia's description of him, 
I should have thought he was the 
last person in the world to do 
that ! 

Alban smiled. ‘ And you would 
like to know how it happened? 
he suggested. 

‘The very favour I was going 
to ask of you,’ she replied. 

Instead of at once complying 
with her wishes, he paused—hesi- 
tated—and made a strange re- 
quest. ‘Will you forgive my 
rudeness, if I ask leave to walk 
up and down the room while I 
talk? Iam a restless man, Walk- 
ing up and down helps me to ex- 
press myself freely.’ 

Her face brightened for the first 
time. ‘How like You that is! 
she exclaimed. 

Alban looked at her with sur- 
prise and delight. She had be- 
trayed an interest in studying his 
character, which he appreciated 
at its full value, ‘I should never 
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have dared to hope,’ he said, ‘ that 
you knew me so well already.’ 

* You are forgetting your story,’ 
she reminded him. 

He moved to the opposite side 
of the room, where there were 
fewest impediments in the shape 
of furniture. With his head 
down, and his hands crossed be- 
hind him, he paced to and fro. 
Habit made him express himself 
in his usual quaint way—but he 
became embarrassed as he went 
on. Was he disturbed by his 
recollections? or by the fear of 
taking Emily into his confidence 
too freely ? 

‘Different people have differ- 
ent ways of telling a story,’ he 
said. ‘Mine is the methodical 
way—I begin at the beginning. 
We will start, if you please, in 
the railway. When I got to the 
end of my journey, I might as 
well have returned by the next 
train—if I had not been an artist. 
The station was a hut in a wil- 
derness. The village (deriving 
its sole importance from being 
near a mine) was hidden in a hole; 
it was not even visible from the 
railway. No matter! It was the 
nearest place to Sir Jervis’s house, 
and it was therefore my destina- 
tion. I picked out the biggest of 
the cottages—I mean the huts— 
and asked the woman at the door 
if she had a bed to let. She 
evidently thought me either mad 
or drunk. I wasted no time in 
persuasion ; the right person to 
plead my cause was asleep in her 
arms. I began by admiring the 
baby ; and I ended by taking the 
baby’s portrait. From that mo- 
ment I became a member of the 
family—the member who had his 
own way. Besides the room oc- 
cupied by the husband and wife, 
there was a sort of kennel in 
which the husband's brother slept. 
He was dismissed (with five shil- 
lings of mine to comfort him) to 


find shelter somewhere else ; and 
I was promoted to the vacant 
place. It is my misfortune to be 
tall. When I went to bed, I slept 
with my head on the pillow, and 
my feet out of the window. Very 
cool and pleasant in summer wea- 
ther. The next morning, I set 
my trap for Sir Jervis.’ 

‘Your trap? Emily repeated, 
wondering what he meant. 

‘I went out to sketch from 
Nature,’ Alban continued. ‘Can 
anybody (with or without a title 
—I don’t care), living in a lonely 
country house, see a stranger hard 
at work with a colour-box and 
brushes, and not stop to lnok at 
what he is doing? Three days 
passed, and nothing happened. 
I was quite patient ; the grand 
open country all round me offered 
lessons of inestimable value in 
what we call aerial perspective. 
On the fourth day, I was absorbed 


* over the hardest of all hard tasks 


in landscape art, studying the 
clouds straight from Nature. The 
magnificent moorland silence was 
suddenly profaned by a man’s 
voice, speaking (or rather croak- 
ing) behind me. “The worst 
curse of human life,” the voice 
said, “is the detestable necessity 
of taking exercise. I hate losing 
my time; I hate fine scenery; I 
hate fresh air; I hate a pony. 
Go on, you brute!” Being too 
deeply engaged with the clouds 
to look round, I had supposed 
this pretty speech to be addressed 
to some second person. Nothing 
of the sort; the croaking voice 
had a habit of speaking to itself. 
In a minute more, there came 
within my range of view a solitary 
old man, mounted on a rough 

ny.’ 
‘ Was it Sir Jervis? 

Alban hesitated. 

‘It looked more like the popu- 
lar notion of the devil,’ he said. 

*O, Mr. Morris!’ 
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‘I give you my first impression, 
Miss Emily, for what it is worth. 
He had his high peaked hat in 
his hand, to keep his head cool. 
His wiry iron-gray hair looked 
like hair standing on end; his 
bushy eyebrows curled upwards 
towards his narrow temples; his 
horrid old globular eyes stared 
with a wicked brightness; his 
pointed beard hid his chin; he 
was covered from his throat to his 
ankles in a loose black garment, 
something between a coat and a 
cloak ; and, to complete him, he 
had a club foot. I don’t doubt 
that Sir Jervis Redwood is the 
earthly alias which he finds con- 
venient—but I stick to that first 
impression which appeared to sur- 
prise you. “ Ha! an artist; you 
seem to be the sort of man I 
want!” In those terms he intro- 
duced himself. Observe, if you 
please, that my trap caught him 
the moment he came my way. 
Who woildn’t be an artist 

‘Did he take a liking to you? 
Emily inquired. 

‘Not he! I don’t believe he 
ever took a liking to anybody in 
his life.’ 

‘Then how did you get your 
invitation to his house ? 

‘Give me a little breathing 
time, Miss Emily, and you shall 
hear,’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MISS REDWOOD. 


‘I cor invited to Sir Jervis’s 
house,’ Alban resumed, ‘ by treat- 
ing the old savage as uncere- 
moniously ag he had treated me. 
“ That’s an idle trade of yours,” 
he said, looking at my sketch. 
Other ignorant people have made 
the same remark,” I answered. 
He rode away, as if he was not 
used to be spoken to in that man- 
ner, and then thought better of 


it, and came back, “Do you 
understand wood-engraving?” he 
asked. “Yes.” “ And etching?” 
‘* T have practised etching myself.” 
“ Are you a Royal Academician ?” 
‘“ T’m a drawing-master at a ladies’ 
school.” ‘Whose school?” “ Miss 
Ladd’s.” “Damn it, you know 
the girl who ought to have been 
my secretary.” I am not quite 
sure whether you will take it as a 
compliment—Sir Jervis appeared 
to view you in the light of a re- 
ference to my respectability. At 
any rate, he went on with his 
questions. ‘How long do you 
stop in these parts?’ “I haven't 
made up my mind.” “ Look here ; 
I want to consult you—are you 
listening?” ‘ No; I’m sketching.” 
He burst into a horrid scream. I 
asked if he felt himself taken ill. 
“Ti?” he said—* I’m laughing.” 
It was a diabolical laugh, in one 
syllable—not “ha! ha! ha!”; 
only “ha!”"—and it made him 
look wonderfully like that emi- 
nent person, whom I persist in 
thinking he resembles. ‘‘ You’re 
an impudent dog,” he said ; “ where 
are you living?’ He was so de- 
lighted when he heard of my un- 
comfortable position in the kennel- 
bedroom, that he offered his hos- 
pitality on the spot. ‘I can’t go 
to you in such a pigstye as that,” 
he sdid ; ‘you must come to me. 
What’s your name?” “Alban 
Morris ; what’s yours?” “Jervis 
Redwood. Pack up your traps 
when you’ve done your job, and 
come and try my kennel. There 
it is, in a corner of your drawing, 
and devilish like, too.” I packed 
up my traps, and I tried his ken- 
nel, And now you have had 
enough of Sir Jervis Redwood.’ 

‘Not half enough! Emily an- 
swered, ‘Your story leaves off 
just at the interesting moment. I 
want you to take me into Sir 
Jervis's house.’ 

‘And I want you, Miss Emily, 
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‘ 
to take me into the reading-room 
of the Museum.’ 

Emily’s observation of him, 
when he alluded in this way to 
her new employment, did not 
lead her to form the same impres- 
sion which had been produced on 
the servant. Instead of appear- 
ing to be ‘puzzled,’ his manner 
suggested that there was some 
foregone conclusion in his mind, 
which he was putting to the test. 

‘Ts your reading a secret? he 
asked. 

‘Not the least in the world! 
I am only reading old news- 
papers.’ 

He repeated the last words to 
himself. ‘Old newspapers? he 
said—as if he was not quite 
sure of having rightly understood 
her. 

She tried to help him by a 
more definite reply. 

‘I am looking through old 
newspapers,’ she resumed, ‘ begin- 
ning with the year eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six.’ 

‘And going back from that 
time,’ he asked eagerly, ‘ to earlier 
dates still ? 

‘No—just the contrary—ad- 
vancing from “seventy-six” to the 
present time.’ 

He suddenly turned pale—and 
tried to hide his face from her by 
looking out of the window. For 
a moment, his agitation deprived 
him of his presence of mind. In 
that moment, she saw that she 
had alarmed him. 

He was either unable or un- 
willing to speak again. The effect 
produced on Emily by the be- 
trayal of emotion which had es- 
caped him, made her insensible 
to every consideration of prudence. 
‘What have I said to frighten 
you?’ she asked. 

He tried to assume a tone of 
commonplace gallantry. ‘ There 
are limits even to your power 
over me,’ he replied. ‘ Whatever 
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else you may do, you can never 
frighten me.’ 

*Do you think I am the sort 
of person to be satisfied with such 
an answer as that? she rejoined. 
‘You might have found a better 
way of telling me that I have 
spoken indiscreetly.’ 

‘Severe—but I have deserved 
it,’ he said. ‘ You did startle me ; 
and I was a fool not to own it. 
Are you searching those old news- 
papers with any particular object 
in view ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

* May I know what it is? 

‘May I know why I frightened 
you? 

He began to walk up and down 
the room again—then checked 
himself abruptly, and appealed to 
ber mercy. 

‘Don’t be hard on me,’ he 
pleaded. ‘1am so fond of you— 
O, forgive me! I only mean that 


‘it distresses me to have any con- 


cealments from you. IfI could 
open my whole heart at this 
moment, I should be a happier 
man.” 

She understood him and be- 
lieved him. ‘ My curiosity shall 
never embarrass you again,’ she 
answered warmly. ‘I won’t even 
remember that I wanted to hear 
how you got on in Sir Jervis’s 
house.’ 

His gratitude seized the oppor- 
tunity of taking her harmlessly 
into his confidence, ‘As Sir 
Jervis’s guest,’ he said, ‘my ex- 
perience is at your service. Only 
tell me how I can interest you.’ 

She suggested, with some hesi- 
tation, that Alban might tell her 
what had happened at his first 
interview with Mrs. Rook. To 
her surprise and relief, he at once 
complied with her wishes. 

‘We met,’ he said, ‘on the 
evening when I first entered the 
house. Sir Jervis took me into 
the dining-room—and there sat 
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Miss Redwood, with a large black 
eat on her lap. Older than her 
brother, taller than her brother, 
leaner than her brother—with 
strange stony eyes, and a skin 
like parchment—she looked (if I 
may speak in contradictions) like 
aliving corpse. I was presented, 
and the corpse revived. The last 
lingering relics of former good 
breeding showed themselves faint- 
ly in her bow and in her smile. 
You will hear more of Miss Red- 
wood presently. In the mean 
while, Sir Jervis made me reward 
his hospitality by professional ad- 
vice. He wished me to decide 
whether the artists, whom he had 
employed to illustrate his wonder- 
ful book, had cheated him by 
overcharges and bad work—and 
Mrs. Rook was sent to fetch the 
engravings from his study up- 
stairs. You remember her petri- 
fied appearance, when she first 
read the inscription on your locket? 
The same result followed when 
she found herself face to face with 
me. I saluted her civilly—she 
was deaf and blind to my polite- 
ness. Her master snatched the 
illustrations*out of her hand, and 
told her to leave the room. She 
stood stock-still,staring hopelessly. 
Sir Jervis looked round at his 
sister ; and I followed his exam- 
ple. Miss Redwood was observing 
the housekeeper too attentively to 
notice anything else ; her brother 
was obliged to speak to her. “Try 
Rook with the bell,” he said. 
Miss Redwood took a fine old 
bronze hand-bell from the table 
at her side, and rang it. At the 
shrill silvery sound of the bell, 
Mrs. Rook" put her hand to her 
head as if the ringing had hurt 
her—turned instantly, and left us. 
“ Nobody can manage Rook but 
my sister,” Sir Jervis explained ; 
** Rook is crazy.” Miss Redwood 
differed with him. “No!” she 
said. Only one word, but there 


-were volumes of contradiction in 


it. Sir Jervis looked at me slyly ; 
meaning, perhaps, that he thought 
his sister crazy, too. The dinner 
was brought in at the same mo- 
ment, and my attention was di- 
verted to Mrs. Rook’s husband.’ 

‘What was he like? Emily 
asked. 

‘I really can’t tell you ; he was 
one of those essentially common- 
place persons, whom one never 
looks ata second time. His dress 
was shabby, his head was bald, 
and his hands shook when he 
waited on us at table—and that 
is all I remember. Sir Jervis 
and I feasted on salt fish, mutton, 
and beer. Miss Redwood had 
cold broth, with a wine-glass full 
of rum poured into it by Mr. 
Rook. ‘ She’s got no stomach,” 
her brother informed me; “hot 
things come up again ten minutes 
after they have gone down her 
throat ; she lives on that beastly 
mixture, and calls it broth-grog !” 
Miss Redwood sipped her elixir 
of life, and occasionally looked at 
me with an appearance of interest 
which I was at a loss to under- 
stand. Dinner being over, she 
rang her antique bell. The shabby 
old man-servant answered her 
call. ‘“ Where’s your wife ?” she 
inquired, “ Ill, Miss.” She took 
Mr. Rook’s arm to go out,. and 
stopped as she passed me. “ Come 
to my room, if you please, sir, to- 
morrow at two o’clock,” she said. 
Sir Jervis explained again: ‘‘She’s 
all to pieces in the morning’ (he 
invariably called his sister “ she ’); 
“and gets patched up towards 
the middle of the day, Death 
has forgotten her, that’s about the 
truth of it.” He lit his pipe, and 
pondered over the hieroglyphics 
found among the ruined cities of 
Yucatan ; I lit my pipe, and read 
the only book I could find in the 
dining-room—a dreadful record of 
shipwrecks and disasters at sea. 
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When the room was full of 
tobacco-smoke we fell asleep in 
our chairs—and when we woke 
again, we got up and went to bed. 
There is the true story of my first 
evening in Sir Jervis Redwood’s 
house.’ 

Emily begged him to go on. 
‘You have interested me in Miss 
Redwood,’ she said. ‘ You kept 
your appointment, of course ? 

‘I kept my appointment in no 
very pleasant humour. Encour- 
aged by my favourable report of 
the illustrations which he had 
submitted to my judgment, Sir 
Jervis proposed to make me use- 
ful to him in a new capacity. 
“You have nothing particular to 
do,” he said, “ suppose you clean 
my pictures?” I gave him one 
of my black looks, and made no 
other reply. My interview with 
his sister tried my powers of self- 
command in another way. Miss 


Redwood declared her purpose in 


sending for me the moment I 
entered her room. Without any 
preliminary remarks — speaking 
slowly and emphatically, in a 
wonderfully strong voice for a 
woman of her age—she said, ‘I 
have a favour to ask of you, sir. 
I want you to tell me what Mrs. 
Rook has done.” I was so stag- 
gered that I stared at her like a 
fool. She went on: “I sus- 
pected Mrs. Rook, sir, of having 
guilty remembrances on her con- 
science before she had been a 
week in our service.” Can you 
imagine my astonishment when I 
found that Miss Redwood’s view 
of Mrs. Rook was my view? 
Finding that I still said nothing, 
the old lady entered into details : 
“ mth: arranged, sir” (she persisted 
in calling me “sir,” with the 
formal politeness of the old school) 
—“we arranged, sir, that Mrs. 
Rook and her husband should 
occupy the bedroom next to mine, 
so that I might have her near me 
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in case of my being taken ill in 
the night. She looked at the 
door between the two rooms— 
suspicious! She asked if there 
was any objection to her changing 
to another room — suspicious ! 
She (or her husband) stuffed an 
old handkerchief into the keyhole, 
fearing, no doubt, that I might 
listen or peep—suspicious ! suspi- 
cious! Pray take a seat, sir, and 
tell me which Mrs. Rook is guilty 
of—theft or murder?” ’ 

* What a dreadful old woman!’ 
Emily exclaimed. ‘ How did you 
answer her? 

‘I told her, with perfect truth, 
that I knew nothing of Mrs. 
Rook’s secrets. Miss Redwood’s 
humour took a satirical turn. 
“ Allow me to ask, sir, whether 
your eyes were shut, when our 
housekeeper found herself unex- 
pectedly in your presence?” I 
referred the old lady to her 
“Sir Jervis 
believes Mrs. Rook to be crazy,” 
I reminded her. “Do you refuse 
to trust me, sir?” “I have no 
information to give you, Madam.” 
She waved her skinny old hand 
in the direction of the door. I 
made my bow, and retired. She 
called me back. “Old women 
used to be prophets, sir, in the 
bygone time,” she said. “I will 
venture on a prediction. You 
will be the means of depriving us 
of the services of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rook. If you wil be so good as 
to stay here a day or two longer, 
you will hear that those two 
people have given us notice to quit. 
It will be her doing, mind—he is 
a mere cipher. I wish you good- 
morning.” Will you believe me, 
when I tell you that the prophecy 
was fulfilled ? 

‘Do you mean that they actually 
left the house ? 

‘They would certainly have 
left the house,’ Alban answered, 
‘if Sir Jervis had not insisted on 
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receiving the customary month's 
warning. He asserted his resolu- 
tion by locking up the old hus- 
band in the pantry. His sister's 
suspicions never entered his head ; 
the housekeeper’s conduct (he 
said) simply proved that she was, 
what he had always considered 
her to be, crazy. ‘“ A capital ser- 
vant, in spite of that drawback,” 
he remarked; “and, you will see, 
I shall bring her to her senses.’ 
The impression produced on me 
was naturally of a very different 
kind. While I was still uncer- 
tain how to entrap Mrs. Rook 
into confirming my suspicions, 
she herself had saved me the 
trouble. She had placed her own 
guilty interpretation on my ap- 
pearance in the house—I had 
driven her away ! 

Emily remained true to her 
resolution not to let her curiosity 
embarrass Alban again. But the 
unexpressed question was in her 
thoughts—‘ Of what guilt does he 
suspect Mrs. Rook? And, when 
he first felt his suspicions, was my 
father in his mind? 

Alban proceeded. 

*I had only to consider next, 
whether I could hope to make 
any further discoveries, if I con- 
tinued to be Sir Jervis’s guest. 
The object of my journey had 
been gained ; and I had no desire 
to be employed as picture-cleaner. 
Miss Redwood assisted me in 
arriving at adecision. I was sent 
for to speak to her again. The 
success of her prophecy had raised 
her spirits. She asked, with 
ironical humility, if I proposed to 
honour them by still remaining 
their guest, after the disturbance 
that 1 had provoked. 1 answered 
that I proposed to leave by the first 
train the next morning. ‘“ Will 
it be convenient for you to travel 
to some place at a good distance 
from this part of the world ?” she 
asked. I had my own reasons 


for going to London, and said so. 
“ Will you mention that to my 
brother this evening, just before 
we sit down to dinner?” she con- 
tinued. “ And will you tell him 
plainly that you have no inten- 
tion of returning to the North? 
I shall make use of Mrs. Rook’s 
arm, as usual, to help me down- 
stairs—and I will take care that 
she hears what you say. Without 
venturing on another prophecy, I 
will only hint to you that I have 
my own idea of what will happen ; 
and I should like you to see for 
yourself, sir, whether my antici- 
pations are realised.” Need I 
tell you that this strange old 
woman proved to be right once 
more? Mr. Rook was released ; 
Mrs. Rook made humble apolo- 
gies, and laid the whole blame on 
her husband’s temper; and Sir 
Jervis bade me remark that his 
method had stcceeded in bringing 
the housekeeper to her senses. 
Such were the results produced 
by the announcement of my de- 
parture for London—purposely 
made in Mrs. Rook’s hearing. Do 
you agree with me that my 
journey to Northumberland has 
not been taken in vain ?’ 

Once more, Emily felt the neces- 
sity of controlling herself. 

Alban had said that he had 
‘reasons of his own for going to 
London.’ Could she venture to 
ask him what those reasons were! 
She could only persist in restrain- 
ing her curiosity, and conclude 
that he would have mentioned 
his motive, if it had been (as she 
had at one time supposed) con- 
nected with herself. It was 4 
wise decision. No earthly con- 
sideration would have induced 
Alban to answer her, if she had 
put the question to him. 

All doubt of the correctness of 
his own first impression was now 
at an end ; he was convinced that 
Mrs. Rook had been an accom- 
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plice in the crime committed, in 
1877, at the village inn. His 
object in travelling to London was 
to consult the newspaper narra- 
tive of the murder. He, too, had 
been one of the readers at the 
Museum—had examined the back 
numbers of the newspaper—and 
had arrived at the conclusion that 
Emily’s father had been the vic- 
tim of the crime. Unless he 
found means to prevent it, her 
course of reading would take her 
from the year 1876 to the year 
1877. and under that date, she 
would see the fatal report, head- 
ing the top of a column, and 
printed in conspicuous type. 

In the mean while, Emily had 
broken the silence, before it could 
lead to embarrassing results, by 
asking if Alban had seen Mrs, 
Rook again, on the morning when 
he left Sir Jervis’s house. 

‘I saw nobody,’ Alban replied, 
‘but Sir Jervis himself. He still 
held to his idea of having his 
pictures cleaned for nothing. ‘If 
you can’t do it yourself,” he said, 
“couldn’t you teach my secretary ?” 
He described the lady whom he 
has engaged in your place, as “a 
nasty middle-aged woman with a 
perpetual cold in her head.” At 
the same time (he remarked) he 
was a friend to women, “ because 
he got them cheap.” I declined 
to teach the unfortunate secretary 
the art of picture-cleaning. Find- 
ing me determined, Sir Jervis was 
quite ready to say good-bye. But 
he made use of me to the last. 
He employed me as postman and 
saved a stamp. The letter ad- 
dressed to you arrived at break- 
fast-time. Sir Jervis said, “ You’re 
going to London; suppose you 
take it with you?’’ 

‘Did he tell you that there was 
a letter of his own enclosed in the 
envelope ? 

‘No. When he gave me the 
envelope it was already sealed.’ 
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Emily at once handed to him 
Sir Jervia’s letter. ‘ That will tell 
you who employs me at the 
Museum, and what my work is,’ 
she said. 

He looked through the letter, 
and at once offered—eagerly of- 
fered—to help her. 

‘I have been a student in the 
reading-room, at intervals, for 
years past,’ he said. ‘Let me 
assist vou, and I shall have some- 
thing to do in my holiday time.’ 
He was so anxious to be of use, 
that he interrupted her before 
she could thank him. ‘Let us 
take alternate years,’ he suggested, 
‘Did you not tell me you were 
searching the newspapers pub- 
lished in eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Very well. I will take the 
next year. You will take the 
year after. And so on.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ she an- 
swered—‘ but I should like to 
propose an improvement on your 
plan.’ 

‘What improvement?’ he asked, 
rather sharply. 

‘If you will leave the five years, 
from ‘seventy-six to eighty one, 
entirely to me,’ she resumed, ‘ and 
take the next five years, reckoning 
backwards from 'seventy-six, you 
will help me to better purpose. 
Sir Jervis expects me to look for 
reports of Central American Ex- 
plorations, through the news- 
papers of the last forty years; 
and I have taken the liberty of 
limiting the heavy task imposed 
on me. When I report my pro- 
gress to my employer, I should 
like to say that I have got 
through ten years of the exami- 
nation, instead of five. Do you 
see any objection to the arrange- 
ment I propose? 

He proved to be obstinate— 
incomprehensibly obstinate. 


‘Let us try my plan to begin 
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with,’ he insisted. ‘ While you are 
looking through ’seventy-six, let 
me be at work on ’seventy-seven. 
If you still prefer your own ar- 
rangement, after that, I will fol- 
low your suggestion with pleasure. 
Is it agreed 

Her acute perception—enlight- 
ened by his tone as well as by 
his words—detected something 
under the sarface already. 

‘It isn’t agreed until I under- 
stand you a little better,’ she 
quietly replied. ‘I fancy you have 
some object of your own in view.’ 

She spoke with her usual 
directness of look and manner. 
He was evidently disconcerted. 
‘What makes you think so? he 
asked. 

‘ My own experience of myself 
makes me think so,’ she answered. 
‘If J had some object to gain, I 
should persist in carrying it out 
—like you.’ 

‘Does that mean, Miss Emily, 
that you refuse to give way ? 

‘No, Mr. Morris. I have made 
myself disagreeable, but I know 
when to stop. I trust you—and 
submit.’ : 

If he had been less deeply in- 
terested in the accomplishment of 
his merciful design, he might have 
viewed Emily’s sudden submission 
with some distrust. As it was, 
his eagerness to prevent her from 
discovering the narrative of the 
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murder hurried him into an act 
of indiscretion. He made an ex- 
cuse to leave her immediately, in 
the fear that she might change 
her mind. 

‘I have inexcusably prolonged 
my visit,’ he said. ‘If I presume 
on your kindness in this way, how 
can I hope that you will receive 
me again? We meet to-morrow 
in the reading-room.’ 

He hastened away, as if he was 
afraid to let her say a word in 
reply. 

Emily reflected. 

‘Is there something he doesn’t 
want me to see, in the news of 
the year ’seventy-seven? The one 
explanation which suggested it- 
self to her mind assumed that 
form of expression. Her excit- 
able temperament, always im- 
patient of delay, urged her to 
discover the speediest means of 
setting even’ a momentary doubt 
at rest. She went to the Museum 
the next morning, resolved to 
search the very volume which it 
had been Alban’s special anxiety 
to prevent her from examining. 

For two days they pursued 
their task together, seated at op- 
posite desks. On the third day 
Emily was absent. 

Was she ill? 

She was ata library in the City, 
consulting the file of the Times 
for the year 1877. 


(To be continued, ) 
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Aone the many charms of Paris, 
there is one in especial that we 
seek for in vain after our return 
to other countries—I refer to the 
artistic circles. that open them- 
selves with so genial a welcome 
to any new-comer or bird of pass- 
age, and which form the centre 
of that large Bohemia of which 
we have all read. I know full 
well that in other capitals—Lon- 
don, Vienna, Berlin—there are 
artistic and literary men who have 
‘at homes’ at stated intervals; but 
to these scarcely any but friends 
are admitted, and you may seek 
in vain for any salon like that 
of Madame Adam or of the Prin- 


cess Mathilde, where all sorts and 
conditions of men of letters and 
artists meet and mingle with the 
great politicians of the day. As 


for the Parisian Bohemia, of 
which it was permitted to me to 
catch a glimpse, there uprises from 
its midst the gigantic form of 
Victor Hugo. He and all his con- 
temporaries may speak of the ‘ re- 
public of arts and letters ;’ his own 
personality gives the lie to this 
denomination, for he is a king, if 
ever there was one. He is a 
powerful monarch, who for three 
quarters of a century has swayed 
his sceptre over the world of 
poetry and song; a prince of 
thought, who has done largesse to 
the poor of all the treasures that 
flowed to him ; a potentate full of 
mercy, who ever and again saved, 
by the charm of his genius, lives 
that had been condemned from the 
days of Armand. Barbis until this 
hour. Even the darkness of night 
that is fast falling around him has 
not had the power of dimming his 


eyes. While we, who remain in the 
plains below, felt that our hearts 
beat slower in the gathering twi- 
light, he climbed still higher, 
until with his white locks raised 
above the clouds, so near to the 
eternal light, the darkness of the 
earth could not reach his gaze. 
No wonder that when I was ad- 
mitted into his presence I felt my 
heart beat faster than ever it had 
done in any palace, and tears in- 
voluntarily sprang to my eyes at 
the sight of that imposing figure, 
who possesses, like no other mor- 
tal, the power to make lovers 
weep, scholars prouder, sovereigns 
tremble, and who forced even his 
enemies to envy him. 

Introduced as I was to him by 
the widow of the ever-lamented 
Monsieur Hippeau, the man who 
devoted his entire life to the pro- 
motion of instruction in France, 
who only last year ended his bril- 
liant career, the maitre, as he is 
invariably called by his followers, 
invited me to come to one of his 
Sunday evening receptions. His 
house, which is situated in the 
avenue that bears his name, is a 
square building, without any art- 
istic pretension ; even the very 
paint seems to have endured the 
bitterness of many winter seasons ; 
in brief, a house such as you 
would find in any number in any 
Dutch village. The door was 
opened by a maidservant as home- 
ly as the whole habitation—a kind 
middle-aged creature, the true 
type of the French woman of the 
lower class, with brown features 
and large dog-like eyes. She re- 
ceived me as if she had known 
me all her life, and spoke with 
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quite a childlike tenderness of her 
old master, undoing my fur cloak 
the while. Then she led me into 
a large room furnished 4 la Louis 
XITI., where some other guests 
were already waiting for the arri- 
val of the author of Notre Dame. 
There was that indescribable some- 
thing in the air that made us all 
speak below our breath; and [ 
am quite sure the others shared 
my emotion when, at the end of 
some twenty minutes, we heard a 
door open, and heavy curtains 
were drawn aside to give pass- 
age to the Charlemagne de I’ Art. 
Very slightly bent by the bur- 
den of well-nigh a century, his 
head thickly studded with snow- 
white hair, his beard ful) and 
snowy also, the poet of La Lé- 
gende des Sidtcles. stood in our 
midst, bowing to us all with the 
easy grace of long-faded days, 
while he kissed his hand to those 


ladies who had come to see him. 
He was followed by the well- 


known French statesman and 
orator Lockroy and his wife, 
formerly married to Charles Hugo, 
the poet’s son, who died during 
the war with Prussia. Then came 
Jeanne and Georges Hugo, Ma- 
dame Lockroy’s children, so well 
known to all readers of L’Art 
@étre Grand-Pere; and last, 
though not least, Richard Les- 
clids, the novelist. This writer, 
who is not yet as well known 
across the Channel as he deserves 
to be, is the author of books 
which, while they are boldly 
written and reveal strongly the 
influence of the spirit now pre- 
vailing in the new school of 
French [iterature, yet possess 
great beauty and large insight into 
human passions. He is a most 
devoted friend to Victor Hugo, 
and one of his greatest admirers. 
A herculean appearance is his, 
with his broad shoulders and fine- 
shaped head, like to a representa- 
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tion of Maurice de Saxe, the 
great Elector, Jean Sobieski, or 
some other hero of the past. He 
told me that Victor Hugo chiefly 
occupied himself now with ar- 
ranging, correcting, and revising 
the five large manuscripts which 
are lying ready for press, and how 
nearly all those works of his which 
have appeared within the last few 
years were written at Guernsey. 
‘The man to whom I am most in- 
debted, with regard to the quan- 
tity of my work,’ the poet once 
said, with a bitter smile, ‘is Na- 
poleon, for he sent me into exile.’ 
Once, many years ago, he took 
Richard Lesclide with him to that 
distant island, where he lived sur- 
rounded only by kind but ignor- 
ant people, severed from his dear 
France by the wide sea, which 
daily he looked upon in its roll- 
ing, its fruitless struggle with the 
rooks. After he had seen this, 
his guest no longer wondered that 
he worked on without pausing, 
and that all the manuscripts writ- 
ten in this great solitude bore the 
stamp of immortality. Strange to 
tell, though living so long among 
an English-speaking people, Victor 
Hugo has never learnt, their lan- 
guage, or, rather, has chosen not 
to do so. It is one of his convic- 
tions that, if Frenchmen learnt 
no other tongue but their own, at 
the end of half a century the 
whole world would speak French : 
an idea of whose correctness we 
have grave doubts, but which has 
grown to be a rooted principle 
with the poet. 

As regards his family, Madame 
Lockroy is a most charming wo- 
man, still quite young and ex- 
ceedingly handsome. Her boy is 
very like his mother, and has her 
gentle manners and pretty ways. 
Jeanne is in the stage where 
‘maidenhood and childhood meet.’ 
She seemed rather annoyed at all 
the visitors to her grandfather, so 
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that it was difficult to extract an 
answer from her rosy lips. When, 
a little while after, the venerable 
patriarch lifted his head, and 
called out the name of his grand- 
daughter with a caressing tone of 
voice, only to receive as answer 
a rude ‘Quoi!’ I understood the 
feelings of the man who, ques- 
tioned as to what would seem 
paradise to him, replied, ‘ D’avoir 
les parents toujours jeunes et les 
enfants toujours petits’ (To have 
parents always young and chil- 
dren always small). However, 
Miss Jeanne may only have been 
a little out of temper that night ; 
for she loves her grandsire most 
dearly, as she already proved in 
her earliest days, when, having 
been naughty, and Victor Hugo 
threatening in consequence that 
he would buy another little girl, 
who should be much prettier, 
Jeanne answered in a wrathful 
tone at the mere notion of this 
intruder: ‘C’est bien; mais alors 
je la perdras (sic) dans les bois.’ 

The poet himself spoke but 
little; he seemed to be lost in 
thought, sitting in his armchair 
near the fireplace, and gazing at 
the burning logs of wood. Only 
now and again he would rouse 
from his dreams, to come and talk 
to his visitors with the greatest 
possible courtesy and kindness ; 
but his eyes have already that 
far-away look of oné whose soul 
will soon leave the earth. May I 
prove wrong, however, and this 
genius be spared still a long while 
to France, or rather to all Europe ! 
for though he may disdain the 
beauties of their languages, other 
countries are going, and will still 
go up, to this Mahomet, to listen 
to the rich melodies of his magic 
chords. 

Alphonse Dandet was the second 
Parisian celebrity who admitted 
me into his sanctum. It was no 
reception to which I was invited 


this time, for the author of Les 
Rois en Exil visits in literary 
circles, but in his own house leads 
a quiet life. He expressed this in 
a few words, when he said to me, 
‘Génie et désordre n’est plus de 
notre temps ; nous sommes avjour- 
d’bui avant tous des travailleurs et 
de braves gens : nous nous marions, 
nous avons des enfants, et nous 
menons une vie de famille’ (Ge- 
nius and irregularity are not any 
longer synonymous ; to day we are 
before all else workers and respect- 
able peuple: we marry, we have 
children, and we lead a family 
life). Certainly his home is sin- 
gularly well protected against any 
intruder. He lives in the Boule- 
vard de l’Observatoire, not far from 
the statue of Maréchal Ney, that 
hapless victim to his devotion to 
the modern. Cesar. From the 
window of Daudet’s room you 
have the most splendid view you 


‘can imagine of the park, with its 


white and graceful statues of Greek 
goddesses ; but you have to climb 
before you can reach the little 
nest where the celebrated writer 
hides his happiness. For a mo- 
ment I felt astonished that the 
man who is.so popular all over 
the world, and whose books sell 
by the million, was not living in 
a house of his own, but in a 
flat au troisitme. The door was 
guarded by a maidservant, who 
was so well trained that she 


would not suffer any one to cross - 


the threshold, and never left off 
telling me that her master was 
out, though I had told her that I 
was expected. Happily I caught 
sight of Daudet’s secretary, who 
was just then busy telling a per- 
son, who also wished to see the 
great man, that there was no 
chance of such a thing, as M. 
Danudet was suffering, and did not 
receive any visitors. I went up 
to this young man, however; and 
as soon as I had shown him the 
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letter bidding me come, he saw 
me into one of those charming 
small boudoir-like drawing-rooms 
which are to be found all over 
Paris. I was not kept waiting 
very long before Alphonse Daudet 
entered the salon, and bade me 
follow him into his study, a still 
smaller apartment, well-nigh en- 
tirely filled up by a large desk, 
a sofa, and some easy-chairs. 
Daudet is a man of middle height, 
broad-shouldered, with a splendid 
head, a perfect picture of a south- 
ern Frenchman. His skin is very 
brown, and a mass of dark long 
hair encircles a face whose fea- 
tures are almost perfect. There is 
a little grasseyement in his voice, 
which makes you think of Henri 
le Balafré, and the monocle he 
constantly wears gives a singular 
penetrating look to his large brown 
eye. He told me how much he 
had suffered of late from neuralgic 
pains—‘dens la région du cceur’ 
—which had prevented him from 
working, writing, and even think- 
ing. He was sure he had con- 
tracted this during the time of the 
war, when he and all his friends 
had fulfilled the duties of common 
soldiers, and had held night- 
watches in the bitter cold, as well 
as other things no less trying for 
constitutions never accustomed to 
such modes of life. He told me 
he never gave receptions: ‘ C’est 
bon pour Monsieur Victor Hugo 
et ses amis, car ce sont de grands 
messieurs ; pour moi je méne une 
vie toute patriarchale, et du reste 
vous voyez... mon divan est 
trés-petit’ (It is all very well for 
M. Victor Hugo and his friends, 
for they are great men ; but I live 
quite a patriarchal life, and for 
the rest—why, you see, my divan 
is very small). Daudet went on 
to tell me how he was literally 
inundated by letters from unknown 
people, some wanting to express 
their admiration, some begging for 


his autograph, others asking him 
for some explanation concerning 
his books. It was impossible, he 
said, to answer them all, and ac- 
cordingly he had taken the reso- 
lution never to make any reply. 
One of the questions which had 
been put to him most often of 
late was whether L’Evangéliste 
contained a true story. Pointing 
out one of the drawers of his desk, 
he added, ‘It is so true that all 
the letters of that poor girl and 
her mother are lying there, and 
I could show you how I only 
copied most of them textually, 
without altering a word. The 
unfortunate mother occasionally 
comes here, as my wife feels the 
greatest compassion for her, and 
helps her as much as she can, for 
she lives in the bitterest misery.’ 
While still talking, he was dis- 
turbed by the opening of the 
door, and the entrance of one of 
the most lovely children I have 
ever seen: a little boy of about 
five years, with long fair hair 
descending to the waist, and such 
fine features that I thought him 
to be a girl, till Alphonse Daudet 
exclaimed, ‘Well, Lucien, what 
do you come for? ‘Je viens 
chercher de meilleures plumes ; je 
ne puis pas écrire avec les autres,’ 
replied the little one, who, much 
to our amusement, began with the 
greatest possible earnestness to 
seek among‘ the papers of his 
father for what he wanted. Dau- 
det then told me how this child 
was already full of ambition for 
writing, while his little brother, 
who is his senior by some years, 
preferred the plastic art. Of Ma- 
dame Daudet, who has proved to 
be such a faithful helpmate to her 
husband in his literary work, and 
has just published her Souvenirs 
dune Parisienne, I only caught a 
glimpse when bidding good-bye 
to her charming husband. 

My next visit was to the man 
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who has done so much for the 
French stage, and who has seen 
his works immortalised by the 
talent of a Ristori: I mean Ernest 
Legouvé. 

When I arrived at the Rue St. 
Mare, where Ernest Legouvé is 
living, in a dark old-fashioned 
house, I expected to find a man 
with an open and smiling face— 
one of those types we see so often 
among the contemporaries of Du- 
mas pére; faces full of humour 
and wit, which seem to be shaped 
for that broad and heartfelt laugh- 
ter that dies out more and more 
nowadays, and seems to have left 
the world older and more weary 
by its absence. The man who 
had shared Eugéne Scribe’s labour, 
who had given to so many of the 
theatrical pieces he has written a 
tone of passion at once thrilling 
and powerful, ought, I thought, 
to be as a man made to command 
such feelings as he described, and 


to have found the very keynote 
of those secrets of the soul in the 
hearts that obeyed his magic spell 
—a Liszt perhaps, though with 


another appearance. So judge of 
my astonishment when I found 
myself in presence of a little shri- 
velled old man, constantly shiver- 
ing notwithstanding the tropical 
heat of the room, and so slim that 
his coat seemed as though it would 
drop every moment from his 
shoulders. After having made 
me traverse a dining-room—where 
I found two ladies (the daughter 
and granddaughter of the drama- 
tist), and two young giants, with 
southern types and dark beards 
(his grandsons), also a huge black 
dog, showing the most appalling 
inclination to devour me—he 
showed me into his studio, a cosy 
place that could as well have been 
called a library. While he was 
trying to warm himself at the fire 
glowing on the hearth, I had lei- 
sure to look at him attentively. 
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He is far beneath the height of 
most women, and, though his face 
is covered with wrinkles, his nose 
is so well cut and his mouth has 
so much expression that you are 
easily brought to forget how sleepy 
and worn his eyes are looking, 
and begin to realise that you are 
indeed in presence of no other 
than Emest Legouvé. He showed 
the greatest contempt for the pre- 
sent literary school in France ; 
even Frangois Coppée did not 
please him, and he spoke of that 
poet’s last production, Severo T'o- 
relli, just then performing at the 
Odéon, as a tedious production, 
without any merit—a judgment 
which impressed me the more as 
thie old man is an entire stranger 
to anything like jalousie de métier. 
For some years past he himself had 
not written for the stage. He 
is perfectly aware of the great 
merit of some of his works, and 


- did not display any false humility 


in attempting to disguise this; 
but still he recognised frankly 
that his greatest success had been 
due to Madame Ristori, for whom 
he had written his Wédée, a play 
acted so admirably by her in all 
parts of the civilised world. In 
later years he has devoted him- 
self to a different field, and this 
with not less success. It was by 
him that the art of elocution was 
introduced into France as a real 
branch of education. Till then 
no Frenchman had ever thought 
of the necessity of learning to 
read aloud. It is even strongly 
marked in the history of the 
country. We read that when 
Madame Récamier, the charming 
friend of Madame de Staél1—who, 
without being a genius or even 
talented, was immortalised by her 
beauty as well as by the two 
heroic acts of her life: first, the 
offering of a rose to Marie Antoi- 
nette on her way to the scaffold ; 
and secondly, by braving Napo- 
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leon’s rage by following the au- 
thoress of Corinne into her exile 
—became blind, and one of her 
most devoted friends offered to 
come daily and read to her, though 
a man of great cultivation, he had 
to go and take lessons in reading, 
lest she should have suffered by, 
rather than enjoyed, his atten- 
tions. But no sooner had Legovvé 
pointed out the necessity of this 
new branch of instruction than 
all the schools adopted it at once. 
He, too, like his father, was a 
great champion of woman’s rights, 
and exercised a great influence 
not only in his own fatherland, 
butin different countries of Europe. 
And now the man has grown old, 
and lives only in recollection of 
the past and a sincere disgust of 
the present. ‘ La rue ott vous me 
trouvez est bien é¢troite et bien 
sombre ; mais je ne voudrais pas 
changer cette demeure pour un 
palais,’ he said, while warming 
his transparent fingers at the 
flames. ‘C’est dans cette cham- 
bre qu’a toujours travaillé mon 
pére ; il est mort dans cette mai- 
son; jy suis né, j’y mourrai.’ 
(The street in which you find 
me is very narrow and very dark ; 
but I would not change this abode 
for a palace. It is in this room 
that my father always worked. 
He died in this house; I was 
born here, and shall die here.) 
But though he may live and die 
there, the old man does not look 
as if he were any longer the mas- 
ter of the house ; the young giants, 
their mother and sister, seem to 
have monopolised the rights of 
the place. The old residence of 
those two eminent scholars is no 
longer silent; peals of laughter 
find their way even into this quiet 
studio ; and it is not without a 
little painful smile, and even a 
little shiver, that he tells you to 
be the obedient slave of those 
young people who live with him. 


One of them is a painter, the 
other a dramatist ; not one of them 
seems inclined to follow in the 
steps of the grandfather. They all 
belong to a different school. 

I found a very different family- 
life at the house of Vicomte Henri 
de Bornier, the celebrated poet of 
La Fille de Roland and Les Noces 
d’ Atilla—those two masterpieces 
among what literary France has 
produced within the last years, 
and which have also achieved 
such great success in several other 
countries, especially in Holland, 
where La Fille de Roland was 
translated by Professor Alber- 
dingk Thym, well known for his 
excellent translation of Moliére’s 
works. When reading De Bornier’s 
works youcan scarcely believe them 
to be the children of this age, in 
which the stage especially reflects 
so faithfully the features of the 
spirit which now prevails in France, 
and against which the newly- 
elected member of the Academy, 
Pailleron, had the courage to pro- 
test so vehemently when writing 
those immortal lines : 

‘Et je reviens avec exces 

Vers cette époque délicate, 

Od Vargot n’était pas francais, 

Et l'art n’était pas démocrate!’ 
Henri de Bornier lives at the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, not far 
from the Place de la Bastille. He 
is a man who talks very little, 
and in whom you would never 
recognise the eminent talent which 
characterises his works. An old 
quaint-looking lady was sitting at 
the fireside, wrapped up in dainty 
white laces, which happily did 
not prevent you from admiring 
her silvery locks and exceedingly 
well-cut features. In her time 
she must have been a beauty ; 
still, I could not help feeling per- 
suaded that she was even fairer 
now, as she sat there, with her 
white slim hands covered with 


rings, her voice speaking in its 
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low caressing tones about her 
friends in England and the beau- 
ties of that country. She seemed 
altogether a living picture of one 
of those quaint old marquises 
who, even among the horrors of 
the Régime de la Terrewr, pre- 
served their little ways, and com- 
forted the younger victims by 
tales of their own youth, forget- 
ting, when talking on in that 
graceful manner, that the guillo- 
tine was waiting for them on the 
morrow. Alas! since they have 
gone the art of narrative has died 
out, and even Ernest Legouvé 
will not restore that amiable 
talent, for it is one that is not to 
be taught in schools. The frame- 
work of this charming old picture 
was a small room—nearly all the 
coquettish rooms I saw in Paris 
were small—where yet room had 
been found for a large life-size 
picture of the Vicomte’s only 


daughter, a charming girl, of* 


whom it is said that she will 
marry the nephew of Maréchal 
Magnan. She looks so young 
still that it seems a pity not to 
let her enjoy that happy lifetime 
a little longer in which cares are 
as unknown as the aspect of some 
undiscovered land. The nice 
little drawing room of her parents 
will be the darker for her loss. 
Those large brown eyes, and even 
the smile of that exceedingly 
handsome face, seem to illuminate 
the demijour that reigns there. 
Her mother is charming, too, and 
has all the amiability which lends 
such an attraction. to well-bred 
people; and the fairy grand- 
mother, the Vicomtesse herself, 
and her daughter represent their 
three generations in the most per- 
fect way. 

When calling upon Louis Ul- 
bach (who also lives in the same 
Bibliothéque de |’ Arsenal, though 
having a country seat, where in 
the summer he spends a great 


deal of his time), I was not so 
lucky ; for at the same time that 
he received me he alse received 
the visit of one of his nieces—a 
happy mother, with her baby of a 
few months old; and, notwith- 
standing all my love for children, 
I cannot deny that I always feel 
a little alarmed in their presence, 
lest there should come—and that, 
of course, at the very moment 
that you intend to say something 
clever—an outburst of screams 
and sobs, which would cause your 
phrase to be dropped half-way 
down your throat, and in conse- 
quence would make you feel rather 
uncomfortable. However, though 
resolving to leave the presence of 
the little angel as soon as possible, 
I had time to admire once more 
the rare gift which M. Ulbach 
possesses of putting eloquence into 
the least things he says. Never 
before, or in any language, have I 
heard such achoice of words. The 
very object he speaks of seems to 
get a new beauty in your eye by 
the new charm of his manner 
in describing it. As for his 
looks, he is a middle-aged man, 
very much like the portraits of 
Sainte-Beuve, but with a far 
kinder expression than Joseph 
Delorme can ever have had. He 
had just then published a new 
work, which was very highly 
spoken of. Undoubtedly he is a 
man of great talents and merits, 
and when one thinks of him one 
cannot help feeling grateful to 
him for giving a word of encour- 
agement to the Queen of Rou- 
mania as soon as he read her 
manuscripts. It was he who was 
the cause of the publication of 
Carmen Sylva’s volume, Les Pen- 
sées d'une Reine, which was sent 
into the world with a preface by 
his hand. 

One of the following days I 
visited Madame Adam, who, under 
the name of Juliette Lamber, has 
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published several well-known 
books, of which perhaps Paienne 
has made éhe greatest sensation. 
She edits the Nowvelle Revue, 
which, under her clever manage- 
ment, has within a few years 
attained such success as has sel- 
dom been accorded before to any 
other review. Knowing this, and 
having heard how even the great- 
est statesmen of her country gather 
round this woman, eager to con- 
sult her upon many questions in 
which commonly woman’s views 
are never listened to, I had been 
guilty of the very stupid error of 
alwaysrepresenting Madame Adam 
to my mind as a disagreeable blue- 
stocking—a person without any 
charm but those serious talents 
which nobody could deny her. 
Fancy my surprise in consequence 
when I saw one of the most fasci- 
nating women I ever met—every 
inch a lady, elegantly dressed, and 
so kind that you would entirely 
have forgotten being in presence 
of the most remarkable woman of 
France, if it had not been for the 
large circle of visitors, most of 
whom had come to solicit some 
favour or other; for though Ma- 
dame Adam receives daily at her 
hdtel in the Boulevard Poissoniére, 
yet every day brings a new flock 
of people, who come to ask her to 
help them with her influence. 
Men who are anxious to obtain a 
position ; poor authors seeking a 
publisher, feeling sure that their 
work has only to be brought into 
daylight to make it immortal—a 
dream but too well known to 
many of us: all these, and more, 
come to solicit her protection. 
Seeing those. large brown eyes 20 
full of commiseration, and those 
lips whose expression is so kind 
that they seem to be shaped to 
say ‘yes’ to all those poor cham- 
pions in the struggle of life, you 
feel sure that, omnipotent as she 
may be, it must be a new suffering 


to her each time when she has to 
cause them any deception. The 
house is very large, and the entire 
ground-floor is occupied by the 
bureaux of the Nouvelle Revue. 
Above this is the large drawing- 
room, in which Madame Adam 
shows herself such a graceful 
hostess to those who call on her. 
Among her visitors I that day 
met two English ladies, who were 
received by her like old and inti- 
mate friends. One of them said 
she was-a lady-doctor. Madame 
Adam begged them to tell her 
what they would most like to see 
in Paris, where they seemed to 
have only just arrived, as she 
would take care to have every- 
thing that was possible shown to 
them ; and it was not without a 
little amusement that the answer 
was heard : ‘ We wish first of all to 
see the égouts’ (drains). Madame 
Adam remained quitg serious, and, 
having summoned a footman, gave 
him a card to take to ingénieur 
tel ou tel—I forget the name— 
asking him to be ready on the 
morrow to conduct two English 
ladies to inspect the Parisian 
drainage. I only mention this in 
order to show how this remark- 
able woman reigns like a queen, 
and is at the same time as oblig- 
ing as can be. Though already 
a grandmother, she looks very 
young, and has not only an in- 
teresting, but also a most amus- 
ing, way of talking. She was 
just then on the eve of leaving 
for the south; but when she 
spends the winter at Paris there 
is nothing like her receptions, 
where you can meet all the cele- 
brities‘of the day—where foreign 
princes‘are seen like fréres et com- 
pagnons of the worshippers of the 
république des lettres, and where 
Gambetta once was a most wel- 
come visitor. The success of 
Madame Adam’s review, with so 
great a rival as the Revue des 
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Deux Mondes, was chiefly due to 
the great care she took in choos- 
ing her collaborateurs among the 
best-known and ablest men of the 
day. Thus, for instance, Henri 
de Bornier writes in it about the 
theatre, Ferdinand de Lesseps 
about the new enterprises he has 
on hand, &c. With such a staff 
of eminent men, the Nowvelle 
Revue could not but succeed and 
do credit to its editress. 

Shortly after having paid this 
visit, 1 went to the greatest critic 
of France, Francisque Sarcey, the 
man who not only writes articles 
full of humour and wit, in the 
Temps, the Dix-neuviéme Siecle, 
and other papers, but who is 
known to be about the best lec- 
turer of his time. Beholding the 
always good-humoured and ever- 
amusing man, you would scarcely 
believe that no pen is more 
dreaded in France than his, that 


no organ of the press has greater. 


power than his voice, and that a 
simple remark of his is sufficient 
to make or to destroy a reputation. 
No wonder that he is quite sur- 
rounded byall thegloires en herbes, 
and worshipped even by those who 
have already attained the heights 
of fame, for one sarcasm of this 
amiable despot is as much feared 
as a hailstorm upon silver wings. 
A true enfant de Rabelais, he is 
ever witty, and not rarely over- 
steps the borders of the strictly 
permissible; but this is easily 
forgiven for the amusing way in 
which he does so. When I came 
to Paris, he asked me to call about 
twelve, and have breakfast with 
him, it being his custom to receive 
his visitors daily at that hour. 
As soon as I had crossed the 
threshold of his dining-room, I 
understood his kind motive in 
doing so; for I found Francisque 
Sarcey surrounded, like a pasha 
in his harem, by more than a 
half-dozen young actresses, who 


had still their way to make through 
all the thorny stage-paths, and 
whose appearance showed but 
too well how glad and thankful 
they must have felt for the excel- 
lent meal which was offered to 
them. I cannot say that the con- 
versation of this strange company 
was very edifying; but it was full 
of sparkling wit, and so amusing 
that 1 forgot to be shocked, and 
could not help joining in their 
laughter. Perhaps the most amus- 
ing feature of the thing was to 
witness the jealousy with which 
these poor creatures spoke of the 
stars of the day. It was ever and 
again a repetition of that old, 
old story, which Ouida has so 
well related in the preface of 
Friendship—always the same, 
‘Why do you shine? at the 
bottom of all those bitter sarcasms. 
Sarah Bernhardt, of course, got 
her share, notwithstanding the 
warm way in which Francisque 
Sarcey took her part, which made 
one of the little fairies exclaim, 
*O, nous savons bien que vous ne 
voudrez jamais entendre du mal 
delle!’ To which he answered 
most cordially, ‘Non, certaine- 
ment: j'adore Sarah; c’est une 
artiste hors ligne.’ I need scarcely 
add the shower of exclamations 
which envy thereupon caused to 
pour from all those rosy lips. But 
others, too, got their turn; and I 
shall long remember the funny and 
naughty gossip I heard around 
that breakfast-table on that rainy 
morning, and the amused look of 
Francisque Sarcey, whose little 
smile revealed but too well how 
he fathomed the motives hidden 
under those words, to which he 
seemed to listen in such a kind 
parental way. He is now in 
Holland, giving a few lectures 
about recently-published works ; 
and I heartily wish that England, 
too, would invite him to give Lon- 
doners the pleasure of enjoying 
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his admirable talent, which con- 
sists not merely in criticising very 
cleverly, or in improving his own 
ideas, which, of course, any good 
lecturer will be able to do, but in 
the rare gift of amusing his audi- 
ence from beginning to end: the 
gift of unwrinkling the most care- 
worn brow, and of sending people 
home gayer and more good- 
’ humoured than they came. He 
is, in fact, like one of those good 
puleinelle of old, who, by their 
laughter and their mirth, banished 
for a while all thought of care or 
grief, and made people feel—were 
it only for some hours—the 
happier, and therefore the better. 

After Francisque Sarcey, I 
visited Alexandre Dumas ils, 
having first paused a moment at 
the Place Malesherbes, where 
stands the newly-erected statue of 
the elder Dumas, close by to the 
dwelling of his son, who resides 
in the Avenue de Villiers. See- 
ing it, one’s thoughts go back to 
the genial maker of the statue, 
and one cannot help feeling sad 
at the idea of Gustave Doré dying 
in the full strength of his man- 
hood, before having been able to 
show to the world what work his 
chisel could produce. I had never 
looked on Dumas pére, so could 
not judge of the likeness ; but I 
had seen many of his portraits, 
and it struck me that the head 
seemed rather small here. Still, 
the rest of the statue appeared to 
me to be good, and worthy of the 
deceased master. While pausing 
there, I also looked at the fairy 
temple, where lives that greatest 
goddess of her age, the woman 
who has not said in vain, ‘Je 
veux abreuver mes lévres a la 
coupe de toutes les gloires, et puis 
mourir’ (I will drink from the 
cup of all glories, and then die) ; 
but who Aas tasted the nectar of 
every glory, and recklessly played 
with all the golden cups in which 


it was brought to her, and who is 
still the spoiled, but dearly loved, 
child of that public which she has 
so often seemed to despise. Sarah 
Bernbardt lives at the corner of 
the Avenue de Villiers and the 
Rue Fortuny. Her house is a 
charming dwelling, partly covered 
with ivy and other creeping 
plants—a kind of country seat. 
It is there that she has her sculp- 
ture atelier, her painting studio— 
in one word, everything to which 
her artistic nature clings. They 
say she is quite indifferent to 
praise ; still, 1 am sure she would 
have been flattered could she have 
heard what Alphonse Daudet said 
about her : ‘ C'est au fond la seule 
vraie artiste que nous avons. Cette 
femme est étonnante. Dés qu'elle 
joue ce n’est plus elle, n'est plus 
Sarah ; c’est la personne elle-méme 
qu’on voit devant soi, qui soufire, 
qui batte, qui pleure, qui 4git. S8'il 
Jui faillait mourir sur l’heure pour 
rendre son art plus grand—eh bien ! 
elle n’hésiterait pas, elle mourait.’ 
(She is, after all, the only true 
artist we have. This woman is 
marvellous. From the moment she 
acts, it is no longer she, it is no 
longer Sarah; it is the personages 
themselves whom one sees before 
one, suffering, stryggling, weep- 
ing, speaking, acting. If she 
needed to die at this instant to 
make her art yet greater—well, 
she would not hesitate a moment, 
she would die.) 

Alexandre Dumas fils is a most 
charming man, full of courtesy, 
and yet as simple as can be. 
Talking to this man of the world 
par excellence, you would never 
guess that you were in the pre- 
sence of the great author who 
wrote La Dame aux Camilias, 
and who is as well known abroad 
as in his own country. He has a 
splendid head, full of thought and 
expression, and possesses an agree- 
able way of talking, though he 
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seems to avoid speaking about his 
own. books—a feeling one can well 
understand in any author, but 
which is a great loss to his visitors. 
He was just then very busy with 
two of his works, which were to 
be adapted for the stage—one of 
those literary attempts that almost 
invariably prove a failure, as we 
witnessed once more a little while 
ago with that master-work of 
Daudet’s, Les Rois en Ezile. 
Still, people will never learn by 
the experiences of the past, and 
even the cleverest authors try 
once more to cross the rapids 
where their best masters were 
drowned, Thus, Richard Lesclide, 
the gifted novelist, who has just 
published the much - talked - of 
novel, La Femme Impossible, is 
dramatising the plays of Edgar 
Allan Poe, a work as difficult as 
it will probably prove fruitless. 
But to return to Dumas fils. I 


found him living in a room sur- . 


rounded by marble statuettes. 
One of these, a large and splendid 
one, was standing before a look- 
ing-glass, its face turned towards 
it, its arm uplifted, as if in the 
act of walking through it. The 
effect was very weird. The great 
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novelist spoke of a thousand 
things—amongst others, with great 
admiration of Sarah Bernhardt ; 
but his highest praise was for 
Madame Adam, of whom he said : 
‘Je ladmire pour son talent, je 
Yaime pour sa beauté, mais je 
Yadore pour sa bonté’ (I admire 
her for her talent, I love her for 
her beauty, but I adore her for 
her goodness), And whatever 
may have been the aims, and 
dreams, and hopes of a life, when 
a woman has lived to deserve the 
homage of such words as these, 
she may say that, having tasted 
of the best three ambrosias of 
earth, she has nothing left to crave 
for but eternity. 

I could gossip on yet longer 
about the charming men and 
women whom I saw in literary 
Paris ; but space warns me that 
I must stop. I will only add that 
the French character, so much 
less reserved than the English, 
makes it possible, even in the 
space of a brief visit, to carry 
away a more definite impression 
of these people than would be the 
case in. London, even were not the 
doors of British celebrities often 
so jealously closed to strangers. 

L. 8. 

















POOR IN LONDON. 


——>—_ 


Ix garret pocr, four stories high, 

With scarce a coin and ne’er a care, 
Happy as any king live I, 

Lord of a castle in the air. 


My throne secure—this old armchair, 
Wherein no rival need I fear ; 

My power undoubted, none may dare 
Rebel against my edicts here, 


My books, on shelves of simple pine— 
“ Slaves of the lamp ”—stand in a row; 
With them I weave my charm divine, 
Potent as wand of Prospero. 


By them I raise a glorious throng 
Of noble minds, my Court to be : 

Historians, wits, and lords of song, 
Masters of tale and minstrelsy. 


Sweet Shakespeare shows me knights and kings, 
Love’s hope and fear, the warrior’s rage, 

The witches’ caldron, fairy rings, 
Dear dainty dame, or witty page. 


Dan Chaucer with me gaily rides 

Midst pilgrims to the Kentish shrine ; 
Butler prim Puritans derides, 

Or Milton chants his song divine. 


Ben Jonson, Dryden, Scott, or Burns, 
With play or song the time beguiles, 
All ready, as my fancy turns, 
To move to tears or charm to smiles, 


F’en in the streets the fancied shade 
Of some past great one fills mine eye : 
Here Burke harangued, here Garrick played, 
And here came Chatterton to die ; 


Here Reynolds painted, Johnson wrote ; 
Here gentle Goldsmith wanted bread ; 
And here, arrayed in velvet coat, 
Held noisy feast o’er Blackstone’s head.* 


Thus, my heart flushed with memories rare, 
Hungry but happy, oft I roam ; 
Though poor, I am a millionaire, 
With dear old London for my home ! W. E. J. 


* Goldsmith, having made 5002. by his comedy, The Good-natured Man (the first 
night of which he attended in a cogt o ax bloom, satin grain, and garter-blue silk 
breeches), purchased the second floor of No, 2 Brick Court, Temple, consisting of three 
rooms, Having furnished his chambers with sofas, card-tables, mirrors, and Wilton 
carpets, he invited his friends of both sexes, whose romping and revelling were a great 
annoyance to Blackstone, then engaged in the chamber tase on his Commentaries, 
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TUMBLEDOWN FARM. 


By Aan Morr, avtoor or ‘ Curtpren’s Caitpres,’ ‘ Lapy Beauty,’ 
*Gotpen GiRLs,’ ETC. 


—»o——_ 


INTRODUCTORY. 
*I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells.’ 
Romeo and Juliet, 
I wave lived in the village of 
Hampton, as child, boy, and man, 
for nearly seventy years. If you 
were to start from Exeter, and 
travel northward a matter of, say, 
fifty miles, and were then to look 
around, you would see a circle of 
pleasant hills ; afar the spires and 
the smoke of a city; and at hand 
a large well-to-do village. That 
village is Hampton, my native 


place. Supposing the month July, ° 


and the time ten o'clock of a 
sunshiny morning, you might also 
see a shabby-genteel old fellew, 
with white hair, a stoop, good 
strong shoulders, five foot eight 
from the beginning to the end of 
him, leaning on a sixpenny oak 
stick, and altogether giving you 
the impression of a man eking 
out a not uncomfortable existence 
on something like a pound a week. 
You might be interested enough 
to ask some passer-by who the old 
gentleman might be, shuffling 
along for his morning air and 
sunshine. The answer would be, 
‘Dr. Book.” The shabby-genteel 
old fellow would be myself. 

I kept a small chemist’s shop 
in Hampton for many years, and 
the inhabitants called me ‘ doctor.’ 
Doctor is that doctor does, and I 
have cured half the village, firstand 
last ; but I tell you plainly that I 
never wrote M.R.C.S. or F.C.P. or 
any such rubbish after my plain 
John Book, matters which, at the 
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end of a man's lawful name, always 
put me in mind of an old lady's 
pattens, which keep her precious 
feet from touching the common 
ground, Ah, dear friends, it might 
surprise you were I to tell all that 
has happened in Hampton during 
my time, our population, you ob- 
serve, being a matter of two thou- 
sand, more or less. There has 
been a deal of wickedness—many 
an aching heart, many a scalding 
tear, many a cruel deed—few and 
simple folk though we seem. 
But why should I recall anything 
of the sort, when all my present 
concern is to describe the way the 
story here following came to be 
written? Our Squire’s daughter, 
as pleasant spoken a young lady 
as you could meet, writes novels, 
so I am told; and one day, know- 
ing her well, I ventured to say to 
her, 

‘You don’t spend much of the 
year in Hampton, miss.’ 

‘No; Hampton is dull, doctor. 
Besides’—this she said with a 
laugh and a bit of a blush—‘ you 
see, I like to see life. There is 
life in London, in Paris,in Madrid, 
but not in Hampton.’ 

‘No? I said. 

‘Not a bit,’ she replied. ‘ All 
is quiet and regular here, and 
people sleep and wake as quietly 
as a butterfly opening and closing 
its wings as it basks in the sun- 
shine.’ 

Now well I knew what the 
young lady meant by ‘life,’ and 
why she wanted to see ‘life.’ 

*See here, miss,’ said I, point- 
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ing across to the churchyard ; 
‘there is a matter of two or three 
acres of green grass there, thin as 
a carpet. If you could just roll 
that green coverlet aside, and read 
the hearts that are going back to 
dust there so quietly, you would 
find enough Jife, as you call it, to 
keep a Mr. Shakespeare busy for 
a score of years.’ 

‘Ah, doctor,’ she said pleasant- 
ly, ‘ but you and I don’t mean the 
same thing when we talk about 
life.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, miss,’ said I. 

For all that, when I told her 
JZ had written a sort of novel out 
of my own observation, how 
pleased she was, and how kind! 
reading it, striking out one word, 
writing in another, sometimes 
making a sentence or two out of 
her own head. How gay my dull 
old parlour looked, with that 
young lady sitting at the table, 
quill in hand, touching her lip 
with the feather, while she thought 
things over ! 

‘ Now, that’s pretty!’ she ex- 
claimed one morning, as she had 
put ina line of her own. ‘Is it 
not pretty, doctor ? 

‘ Well, miss,’ lanswered, ‘there’s 
something pretty about — some- 
where.’ 

And so the novel was made 
ready for print. Fancy old Doc- 
tor Book in print—old Doctor 
Book, with corrections and addi- 
tions by a beautiful young lady 
who talks French and Italian, and 
was not born for years after he 
had marked his first gray hair! 
And when we talked of a name 
for the story, she said, 

‘Poor Vanity Hardware! Call 
it Her Dreadful Secret ! 

‘ Heart alive, miss ! I exclaimed, 
‘if you give a story such a name 
as that, nobody will buy it! The 
ladies would be frightened out of 
their senses |’ 

That young miss did laughatme. 


‘Dear doctor,’ said she, ‘ladies 
think nothing of any books that 
do not frighten them out of their 
senses.’ 

‘That's the time of day, is it? 
said I. 

‘Shipwrecks,’ she went on— 
‘ wills forged—people poisoned — 
husbands with two wives—im- 
possible people falling in love with 
each other— precipices—duels— 
and—’ 

‘OY! says I, with a whistle ; 
‘then, miss, perhaps you were 
right. Wedo not mean the same 
thing when we talk about life.’ 

‘But Vanity went through real 
trials—terrible !’ 

‘Not a doubt of it, miss,’ I 
replied. ‘ Still, that name—Her 
Dreadful Secret—doesn’t suit my 
taste, somehow.’ 

She put the feather to her lip 
again. 

‘I have it !’ she cried out. ‘ Call 
the story Tumbledown Farm 

‘ Capital, miss,’ I said, ‘ capital ! 
Tumbledown Farm [ 

So that matter was settled ; and 
here is the whole story, from first to 
last, by Doctor Book, revised and 
corrected by Miss Millicent Her- 
vey. Whatever in the writing is 
plain, straightforward, unadorned, 
useful for the purpose, just like a 
gray homespun sock that keeps a 
man’s leg warm, by Doctor Book ; 
whatever is dainty, pretty, catch- 
ing, elegant, like a silk stocking 
on a pretty foot, by Miss Millicent 
Hervey. If there’s any vulgarity, 
you observe, that’s me; and any- 
thing like a quotation from the 
poetry books, is her. All the 
fireside language and wayside lan- 
guage by Doctor Book ; the dic- 
tionary department under the sole 
management of Miss Millicent 
Hervey. But while I ramble on 
like this the story waits. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH WE CRY TO OUR NOVEL, 
‘ OPEN, SESAME!’ 


‘I turning saw, threned on a flowery rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf unrolled, 
A queen, with swarthy looks and bold 
black eyes, 
Brow bound with burning gold. 
She, flashing back a haughty smile, began : 
“I governed men by change, and so I 
swayed 
All moods... . 
The ever-shifting currents of the blood 
According to my humour ebb and flow,”’’ 
A Dream of Fair Women. 


Nestiine half-way down the 
slope of one of our low hills 
stands a small farmhouse, which 
in my memory lay vacant for 
many years. The situation was 
bleak or pleasant according to the 
weather and season. Cold and 


dreary it must have been in a 
driving winter storm, unless in- 
deed a man liked to look out of 
his window and watch the snow 
whirling round the hills, or found 
his pleasure at his fireside, where 


the night wind, whistling under 
the door or rattling at the case- 
ment, made the fagot on the 
hearth ruddier and hotter by con- 
trast. Spring-time, however, was 
not long in paying back winter’s 
debt of dreariness. Thereabout 
the earliest primrose blew, and 
the sunshine had more light in it 
and the air a sweeter smell around 
that spot than anywhere in the 
neighbourhood. Let a bright day 
come in February, when there 
was plenty of water about, drip- 
ping from the hedges or gurgling 
at the roadside, and for acres on 
every side you might have thought 
the world was clad in green and 
decked in diamonds. Even now 
I crawl up there sometimes, and 
taste the breath of spring, which 
Tuns into my old blood like wine, 
and I feel something of the young 
man tingling in. my crazy limbs. 
Then in summer—in autumn— 


what a spot it was! Shady trees, 


green or golden fields sloping 


downwards to the river two miles 
away, or sloping up again, green 
and gold as before, to the hill- 
tops on the farther side, from 
which cool winds blew straight 
across to you without dipping 
into the hazy valley that dozed 
in the hot sunshine below. It 
was one hard season against three 
genial. And I often wondered 
how it came to pass that the 
house lay empty so long that it 
began to fall into decay. But 
decay was the word. Sometimes 
a roving boy, seeing nobody about, 
would shy a stone and smash a 
window ; or half a dozen would 
play Aunt Sally with the red 
chimney-pot, or rush and scuffle 
about in the little garden. And 
in the growing weather the weeds 
came up around the door, and the 
moss would quietly steal into cre- 
vices of walls and roof. And in 


the winter rain would beat through 


the windows aforesaid, or the snow 
would melt on the roof and drip 
through, carrying the ceiling down 
and leaving the skeleton of the 
house with no flesh on its bones, 
So garden and house, windows 
and ceilings, were all going to the 
bad together, and at last we called 
the place Tumbledown Farm; and 
we used to say that even the rats 
knew better than to live in Tum- 
bledown Farm. 

One day, however, my boy, who 
was up to his eyes in gossip, came 
rushing in, basket in hand, and 
called out, ‘The farm’s taken !’ 

‘Tumbledown Farm? I said. 
* Never !’ 

*T’ve seen the people,’ cries he ; 
‘an old fellow in a nightcap and 
spectacles—hooray ! and a young 
ladyin— Omy! 

‘No more than two in family, 
Bob? I asked. 

‘Only two,’ he replied. ‘And 
to see him/ Hooray! And to 
see her! O my!’ 

‘ Heard the name, Bob ? 








‘ Hardware.’ 

* And have you heard anything 
else, Bob ? 

‘ Nothing else, sir.’ 

‘Bob,’ said I, ‘what business 
is this of yours? Attend to your 
duties and deliver your medicines. 
Can I ever teach you to think 
about your work, and leave other 
people alone? Bob,’ I said, ‘ you 
will never rise. But if your pro- 
fession was anything sinful, you 
would take to it, and work your 
way up.’ 

(For, you see, the boy was an 
orphan ; so I used to talk to him 
like a father, and hear him his 
catechism on Sunday afternoon 
beside. ) : 

Mysterious tenants these new- 
comers turned out. As for the 
old man, he scarcely ever went 
outside his little garden, and all 
we knew about-him amounted to 
this: he was tall, decrepit, with 
a fong white beard and heavy 
spectacles, and seemed in wretched 
health. But his daughter came 
into the village almost every day, 
and soon became a well-known 
character. 

She was a striking young wo- 
man. From what I afterwards 
learned, her age can hardly have 
been more than twenty-two, but 
she looked six years older. Her 
figure was that of one in the ful- 
ness of womanhood, her bust the 
most shapely I ever saw, and her 
neck and head wonderfully grace- 
ful. She was mindful of the 
beauty of her figure, and wore her 
shawl cleverly so as to set herself 
off; and she knew that she had 
a pretty pair of feet, and let other 
people know it too. Her step 
was quick, and her carriage lively 
and alert. She had the whitest 
skin possible, a handsome face 
boldly cut, and two dark eyes 
easier noticed than forgotten. No 
doubt you will say this catalogue 
would set up half a dozen women 
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in the beauty business, and if I 
were painting a heroine I might 
be satisfied with something less ; 
but I soberly assure you that 
time after time, when she went 
hy my shop-window, 1 have said 
to myself,‘ I have seen a hand- 
some duchess, and a score of hand- 
some dairy-maids; but, duchess 
or dairy-maid, your like I never 
saw. And how is it, miss or 
ma’am,’ I would think, ‘that, liv- 
ing in that shabby home, you can 
afford to wear boots as spruce and 
new as if those feet of yours were 
shoemaker’s patterns set out in a 
shop-window ? 

Remember, I admired this young 
woman’s appearance, and that was 
all. Something in her manner 
gave me a turn against her. There 
was wickedness in her eyes—I 
express myself awkwardly, but my 
way of putting it is this: her eyes 
seemed such that, when you look- 
ed into them, your own were fas- 
tened for a moment, and in with- 
drawing your glance you seemed 
to draw the wicked eyes after you. 
Not that she tried any arts on 
me, graybeard as I was; but I 
could see how she laid herself out 
to fascinate others, and succeeded. 
Upon consideration, I put her 
down for an actress; evidently 
she had been at some work that 
had made her easy and familiar, 
and had rubbed the blushes off 
her cheeks. Perhaps she never 
crossed the line that divided pro- 
priety from impropriety, but she 
was pretty well used to skating 
close to the thin ice, if I may so 
speak. 

Our rector, who made a point 
of calling on every new parish- 
joner, poor or rich, very soon found 
his way to Tumbledown Farm. 
Rector, a gentleman born, never 
asked impertinent questions, but 
had such a knack of extracting 
information that, without any ap- 
pearance of curiosity, he would 





























find out all about a man—from 
his own lips, too. In this case, 
however, he came home as wise 
as he went, and no wiser. It had 
slipped out—through the post- 
master, I believe—that the new- 
comers’ name was Hardware; and 
when, by way of commencing a 
conversation about them, I asked 
the Rector one morning who they 
were, all he could tell me was the 
name, which I knew already. I 
said all; but he had one bit of 
news, 

‘The young woman is his daugh- 
ter, I suppose ?’ I said. 

‘She is; he calls her Vanity,’ 
replied the Rector. 

‘What? cried I. 

‘Vanity.’ 

‘ Strangest name for a Christian 
I ever heard,’ I remarked. ‘ Miss 
Vanity Hardware—sounds odd 
enough. Well, Vanity is that 
Vanity does.’ 

Somehow I am fond of that 
phrase, and often use it. 

The Rector looked a little sharp 
at me; he always frowned at the 
smallest beginnings of what in his 
sermons he used to call evil speak- 
ing, and I instantly saw I must 
hold my tongue. But that name 
‘Vanity Hardware’ kept ringing 
in my ears, and made me more 
curious than ever to know some- 
thing of the young woman who 
bore it. ‘ Bide your time, John 
Book,’ said I to myself. ‘ Every- 
thing will come to light if you 
wait long enough.’ And I was 
right. 

Once or twice Mr. Hardware 
was seen in the village. He was 
very infirm, and used to drive 
down in Jupp’s fly, which was as 
much an institution in our village 
as the parish church, both struc- 
tures being about the same age. 
Hardware was tall, and looked 
venerable. He wore a brown cap 
with lappets over the ears, and a 
long blue cloak with a cape, fas- 
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tened at the neck by a little brass 
chain and catch—the oddest I 
ever saw. His hair you could 
scarcely see, but his beard was 
long and white ; and his shoes 
were large, with knobs on the 
toes, which caught my eye as from 
my window I watched him lum- 
bering out of the carriage. 

‘ Bunions,’ said I. 

He could hardly rise from his 
seat, falling back twice, and helped 
out at last by his daughter and 
the flyman. 

* Lumbago,’ said I again. 

Then he was seized with a 
coughing fit that nearly shook 
him to pieces. 

‘Asthma,’ cried I the third 
time. ‘I should say your physic, 
inside and out,. would cost you 
five shillings a week—supposing 
you were good for that much 
money.’ 

Almost immediately after, the 
father and daughter crossed over 
the street and entered my shop, 
he supporting himself on herarm, 
and leaning heavily on his stick 
besides. He fell into a chair with 
a great sigh of relief, and Miss 
Vanity came to the counter and 
made one or two purchases, the 
old man wheezing and mumbling 
to himself all the time. I won- 
dered if his mind was all right ; 
as to his body, that was the most 
striking image of decrepitude I 
ever beheld. 

‘Their strength is but labour 
and sorrow,’ thinks I. ‘ May the 
Lord take me before my joints are 
stiff |’ 

In my little garden there was 
a blossomy sweet-smelling rose, 
which grew close beside a gnarled 
withered elder-bush. Do you 
know, Miss Vanity, dressy and 
handsome and young, standing 
beside this grumbling Antiquity, 
made me think of the rose and 
the elder ! 

Now begins the story proper. 
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Just as I was thinking of the rose 
and the elder, a young fellow, 
whom I dearly loved, named 
Willie Snow, stepped into my 
shop. He wanted sixpennyworth 
of spirits of wine, in haste ; so, 
with one of his easy pleasant 
nods, he asked Miss Vanity to 
allow him to be served before 
her, upon which she drew aside. 
While [ was measuring out the 
spirit, they thought old gray-hair 
saw nothing; but ‘ Oho, my lass, 
or my lady! thinks I; for I 
marked her watching him while 
he stood leaning carelessly against 
the counter, as taking a young 
fellow as one would meet in a 
day’s walk, There came over her 
face that look I spoke of before, 
as if she would snare him, or try 
to snare him, when she got a 
chance. She got the chance soon ; 
for as Willie put the phial in his 
pocket, he turned to thank her. 
She smiled, showing a set of fine 
white teeth, and, having fixed her 
dark eyes upon him just for an 
instant, withdrew her gaze in 
affected confusion. How those 
tell-tale eyes sank down beneath 
their long dark lashes with an air 
of tender modesty that might melt 
any man’s heart! 

‘Well done, Miss Vanity !’ 
thinks If ‘Next to being bash- 
ful, the prettiest thing in a pretty 
woman is to seem so.’ 

But Willie, being not half my 
age, could not be expected to take 
the thing in this cool way. A 
light flashed in his soft gray eyes, 
surprise and pleasure mixing their 
rays, and the colour deepened on 
his cheek. He hesitated. 

‘ Good—good—morning,’ said 
he, with stammering lips. ‘ Thank 
you!’ 

Vanity raised her downcast 
eyes, and when their looks met 
her face kindled into a smile, the 
sweetest in the world. 

‘You are very welcome.’ 
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Only four words, mark you. 
But how charming she looked! 
A thousand soft and winning 
beams played over her face, her 
voice had a melancholy ring, and 
her eyes drooped to the ground 
again. Actress—actress, from her 
pretty cheek to her heart’s core ! 

Willie seemed struck and dazed ; 
he passed out silently, and she 
turned to me again. No more 
lifting and dropping of the eyes, 
I promise you. Sixty years of 
age, and an old coat sprinkled 
with snuff, guard one against these 
tricks. And when I, in my stupid 
way, counted thirteenpence-half- 
penny and sixpence.and one-and- 
ninepence to be three-and-five- 
pence-halfpenny— 

‘ Three - and - fourpence-halfpen- 
ny,’ cried she, with a sharp shake of 
the head and eyes as cold as steel. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said I. 
Then to myself I went on: ‘ Love 
or money, it’s all the same to you, 
my lady—sharp’s the word ! 

The old man hobbled out to 
the fly again, dragging at his 
daughter’s arm. I must say she 
seemed kind tohim. He managed 
to get seated, and the carriage-door 
was fastened up with a bit of string. 
The handle had dropped off a 
year before, and had never been 
replaced, in consequence, Jupp 
explained to his customers, of the 
iron trade in the north being 
choked with foreign orders. So 
crazy old carriage and crazy old 
gentleman went off together, 
creaking and groaning, jolting 
and ejaculating. And I here de- 
clare to you that though I disliked 
that young woman and despised 
her artful ways, yet when she 
was gone out of the shop J sud- 
denly discovered that a certain 
Thing in my breast, which I had 
believed to be dead as a cinder 
twenty years ago, was hot and 
lively, just like a young coal new 
kindled. 




















CHAPTER II. 


PORTRAIT OF A VIRTUOUS AND 
MODEST YOUNG MAN. 
* Such looks, such bashfulness might well 


adorn 
The cheeks of youths that are more nobly 
born,’ Drypxy, 

Witte Snow, taking him all 
round, was one of the finest young 
men I ever knew. When he was 
only fifteen his father, a bank 
clerk, died suddenly, leaving be- 
hind him a widow, one son, and 
seventy pounds a year. Mrs. Snow 
lived decently on her income and 
gave her son a good education ; 
and in due time he got a situation 
at an iron-worker’s in the city, 
where he rapidly rose in the esteem 
of his employers, being clever with 
head and hand, and well’ con- 
ducted. Willie had been a good 
son, and when, a year before this 
time, his mother died of pleurisy, 
he showed remarkable sorrow, and, 
indeed, did not pick up his spirits 
for many months. He was now 
in an excellent position. Every 
one who knew the concern in 
which he was employed declared 
that Willie Snow must be a junior 
partner before long—the business 
could not get on without him. In 
addition to all this, he was good- 
looking. Handsome is scarcely 
the word to use; for, applied to 
a man, it denotes a style rather 
more masculine than his. With- 
out being the least womanish, 
there was an indescribable deli- 
cacy in Willie’s face which pre- 
pared you for an address the most 
engaging in the world. His eyes 
were clear gray; his hair dark, 
and thrown across his left temple 
in becoming irregularity; he was 
tall, but not too tall; and a par- 
ticular melancholy in his expres- 
sion made his kind frank smile 
very pleasant to see. You may 
laugh at old Dr. Book hanging 
over his portrait, but I loved the 
lad—every one loved the lad. 
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The girls especially. A more 
heart-breaking fellow you could not 
findinall the West of England ; and 
he broke hearts, for one reason, just 
because he never tried. His‘ how- 
d’you-do’ was always cheerful; 
and perhaps, without intending 
it, when he saluted young women 
he let an unusual softness slant 
out in the odd sidelong look it 
was his habit to give. However 
that may have been, he won the 
girls’ affections everywhere ; and 
if I were to count up the one- 
sided love affairs in which he was 
hero—he who never troubled his 
head about love—I should not 
find the fingers of two pairs of 
hands sufficient for the purpose. 
Willie had been a favourite of 
mine as child and boy; and now, 
though he had reached the age 
when young men are apt to for- 
get early friends, he kept up an 
unbroken intimacy with me, and I 
knewall the ins and outsof his life. 

Have I said he did not trouble 
his head about love? I ought to 
qualify that statement; for just 
now he was on the point of being 
engaged, and a very pradent 
choice he was about to make. 
There was a young woman, an 
orphan like himself, and good- 
looking, giving (it is true) a pro- 
mise of turning out rather bony 
when the plumpness of youth 
wore off. Her manners were plea- 
sant, though people said that the 
less she knew of you the more she 
seemed to like you, and that her 
ways with near friends and re- 
lations were ungracious. But she 
was a thrifty managing girl, and 
had a small fortune of her own, 
which already, by her prudence 
and good sense, had begun to roll 
over and increase like a great snow- 
ball, as is money’s way when one 
knows how to deal with it. This 
Miss Nancy Steele, of her own 
free will, fell desperately in love 
with Willie, and let him know it 
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—cleverly, for she was clever in 
all things. I was not quite sure 
that he loved her back again. 
And whether he felt flattered at 
the conquest, or was too good- 
natured to repel such an advance, 
or whether motives of prudence 
weighed with the lad, I need not 
inquire. The upshot was that 
affairs between the two were 
plainly nearing that point where 
the measure of the young woman’s 
finger is taken. Nancy showed 
her feelings of triumph by tight- 
ening her lips into a smile that 
told of a strong will rejoicing in 
its own success; the other girls 
began to flag, seeing that the race 
was already won; and Willie went 
his common round, easy, good- 
natured, and as taking as ever. 
Only the final word had not been 
spoken. The fish had nibbled, 
was hooked, and Miss Nancy was 
just gathering her wrist to swish 
him on to the Jand. At that 
point their love-story halts for the 
present. 

The evening of the day upon 
which Willie met Miss Vanity 
Hardware in my shop he looked 
in to see me, Something was on 
that young man’s mind that he 
was afraid to mention, and he 
kept talking about a score of 
matters in which he was not the 
least interested. But he felt in- 
terested in something, and deeply 
too, for his cheek showed an un- 
usual flush, and he was restless, 
sitting down, rising up, opening 
and shutting books, but never 
looking himself fora moment. At 
last the secret came out. 

‘Singular old man I saw in 
your shop this morning.’ 

‘You thought so? I replied, 
resolved to give him no help. 

‘That young woman is his 
daughter, I suppose? 

*So I understand.’ 

Nothing more for a moment or 
two. 
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‘He is the most singular-look- 
ing person I ever saw,’ said Willie, 
appearing prodigiously interested 
in the old man. ‘Quite a curi- 
osity.’ 

‘You thought so? I remarked 


again. 

‘A total etranger in Hampton, 
of course?’ Willie went on. 

‘He did not say he had ever 
been here before.’ 

The boy looked nonplussed, but 
soon took courage. 

‘ What is his name?’ he asked. 

* Hardware.’ 

‘ What an extraordinary name ! 
And where does he live?’ 

‘In the old farm up hill.’ 

‘Well, said Willie, rising to 
leave, ‘he is a remarkable-looking 
man, and I confess I felt curious 
to know something about him.’ 

‘Quite right, Will,’ replied I. 
* Better be curious about old men 
than about young women. You 
saw nothing striking in the daugh- 
ter, did you? 

He took me to be serious, speak- 
ing as I did in my dry way. 

‘Pretty sort of girl,’ he said, 
with make-believe indifference. 
‘A very tolerable girl indeed.’ 

‘I call hera woman—full grown,’ 
said I emphatically. ‘ Knows more 
than nine men out of ten, I'll be 
bound.’ 

But Willie did not seem to 
hear me: he left the shop with- 
out another word. 

From this time forward, when- 
ever he came to see me, his talk 
was about the Hardwares, and 
nothing else, except when he 
branched off on the neighbouring 
subject, Nancy Steele. Willie 
told me, in one form or another, 
a considerable portion of the story 
I am going to repeat to you; and 
all I have to do is to keep the 
events and conversations in their 
proper order, which (as I am 
writing second-hand, and not from 
my own observation) is not so 

















easy as it may seem to those who 
have never tried to reproduce a 
long narrative which they heard 
from another, and that years 
ago. 

A few days after, as Willie was 
going home to his dinner, he met 
Miss Vanity walking at her usual 
active pace, and looking as hand- 
some as ever, and (ought I to say 
it?) as brazen. The pair might 
have changed sexes for a moment : 
the young man blushed like a 
girl fallen in love for the first 
time ; the young woman preserved 
her easy rakish air, like a man 
pretty well used to love ‘and 
its etceteras. Willie would have 
given a ten-pound note for any 
decent pretext under which he 
might have spoken to her. Asa 
matter of fact, he stole only one 
sly glance in passing. Poor boy! 
he was dressing her in all the 
tenderness and modesty of his own 
passion, blind to what every one 
else could see. I daresay, if he 
had gone straight up to her and 
patted her on the cheek, she would 
have laughed and thought him a 
pleasant young fellow. 

It was by no means easy to 
climb the fence of mystery that 
shut the Hardwares from public 
view. You perhaps are used to a 
large town, and know nothing of 
life in a country village; but I 
assure you where two thousand 
people live in a neighbourhood, 
everybody knowing everything 
about everybody else, if all of a 
sudden two strangers of striking 
appearance come there and make 
their abode in an out-of-the-way 
house, and go on from week to 
week paying their bills and living 
respectably, but never giving the 
smallest account of themselves— 
under circumstances like these, 
elderly ladies of inquisitive dis- 
position, whose chief amusement 
in life is to watch their neighbours 
through the parlour-blind, are apt 
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to get as excited as gamblers when 
play is deep. 

One of these excellent ladies, 
named Miss Axford, was especially 
anxious to discover everything 
about the Hardwares. Though 
nearly eighty years of age, she 
was still sharp and active, with a 
palate for spiced gossip. Morning 
by morning she went the round of 
the village, hearing all she could, 
telling all she could with uplifted 
hands and eyes that now and then 
offered to leap from their sockets. 
She carried an old red satchel 
hung over her arm by a steel 
chain—scandal satchel | called it ; 
and wherever she and her bag 
went, names and fames were in 
danger. Miss Axford, as I have 
said, ran crazy about the Hard- 
wares. Once every week she 
would call in upon me. 

* Have you heard anything yet, 
Dr. Book? 

‘ About what, ma’am?’ I would 
say, knowing quite well all the 
time. 

‘About those people in the 
farm on the hill.’ 

‘Not a word, ma’am, no more 
than if they were ghosts.’ 

*I expect you to be able to tell 
me news,’ she would say sharply. 
She had a hold on me, her quar- . 
ter’s account running from three 
pounds to three pounds ten, for 
she doctored the poor—or thought 
she did, rather. Generally her 
medicines were thrown out of the 
back window as soon as she her- 
self went out of the front door. 

* When I hear anything, ma’am,’ 
my reply would be, ‘you shall 
know it at once.’ 

But one day she looked in 
fluttering with excitement. 

‘I have heard some news at 
last,’ she cried. 

* What may it be, ma’am?’ 

‘He drinks !" 

‘Old man? 

* Yes,’ 
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She leaned across the counter, 
and said, in an eager whisper, 

‘Two dozen bottles of gin went 
up there last week—cordial gin !’ 

‘Bless me? said I, which is a 
remark I often make, because it 
commits you to nothing. 

‘ Cordial gin is the strongest of 
all, I believe,’ she went on. 

‘Bless me!’ said I again, for 
reason as before. 

‘He is an old sot—a brute 
beast !’ cried Miss Axford as she 
left me, satisfied for the time with 
her discovery. 

Strange old lady! But I have 
not inserted her bit of news mere- 
ly to fill up the page. That would 
be bad story-telling. No, long 
enough after, on one awful day, 
I remembered Miss Axford and 
her discovery about the quarts of 
cordial gin. 


CHAPTER III. 
A LOVER'S FANTASIES. 


* Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead ! 
stabbed with a white wench's black eye; 
shot through the ear with a love-song; the 

in of his heart cleft with the blind bow- 

y’s butt shaft... . Now is he for the 
numbers that Petrarch flowed in : Laura, to 
his lady, was but a kitchen wench; Dido, 
a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipsy; Thisbe, a 
grey eye or so, but not to the purpose,’ 
pat Madey Romeo and Juliet, 


MEanWHILE Willie Snow work- 
ed as hard as any of us to get at the 
secret. Had I not been so fond 
of the lad, I should have laughed 
many a time to see how in every 
conversation he wound round by 
all kinds of turns and twists to 
the one topic. He had a thou- 
sand devices for bringing in the 
name of Vanity Hardware. As 
follows : 

‘Fine evening, doctor.’ 


‘ Beautiful.’ 
‘Grand sunset! Did you notice 
the light on the hills ? 


‘No; I was mixing black 
draught.’ 
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‘ Wonderfully clear it was. One 
could almost see the daisies inthe - 
grass a mile off ; and the windows 
of the old farm shone and glit- 
tered in the sunset.’ 

‘ Shone and glittered, did they? 

‘Yes; and I thought I could 
see that old solitary sitting in his 
garden.’ 

‘Enjoying the sunset, I sup- 

pose.’ 
‘I suppose so. By the way, 
doctor, now that we have men- 
tioned their names, have you seen 
the young lady lately? 

Many a time he led me a dance 
like that ; and when once he man- 
aged to edge Miss Vanity into the 
talk, he took good care not to 
change the subject. Still, he found 
out nothing ; and, to Miss Axford 
herself, the father and daughter 
were not more a mystery than to 
Willie Snow. 

His evening walk, however, was 
always up-hill now. I daresay the 
sharp eyes of Vanity Hardware 
soon noticed him strolling past 
the farm evening after evening, 
and casting wishfu) looks in at 
the windows. Very soon she be- 
gan to reward his pains by a 
glimpse of her pretty person. She 
would be opening a window, ty- 
ing up a straggling flower in the 
neglected garden, leaning artlessly 
against the gate; and her eyes 
would meet his. And perhaps 
when he turned his head to steal 
another look at her, she would 
let herself be caught in the act 
of gazing after him. Then Willie 
would go home contented, for his 
love was so great that a morsel of 
favour from her was a feast to 
him. After a time she grew more 
marked in her signs of kindness. 
She met him occasionally on the 
unfrequented road ; and how those 
dark daring eyes set his honest 
young heart beating none but him- 
self knew. 

Beautiful she was ; as beautifal 














as Satan himself could wish a 
wicked woman to be. Every time 
Willie saw her, in his own mind 
he decked her in some new woman- 
ly charm—she was shy, modest, 
loving, refined. He tricked her 
out in all the hues of love’s rain- 
bow. O days of youth, happy 
days of first love, when inexperi- 
ence provides the colours and the 
hand of new-found passion paints 
the picture! I once sat before the 
easel myself as fond as ever Willie 
was; but frailty and death long 
ago rubbed out the picture J drew, 
and all of my warm madness is 
past years ago, except it be cer- 
tain memories which help me to 
write this story with a more in- 
telligent pen. Now who would 
fancy that old Doctor Book could 
write like that? Ab, friends all, 
as we meet in the street or chat 
over the news, we are apt to say 
of each other, ‘I know him very 
well ;’ but there are secrets in the 
life you know best which wovld 
astonish you, believe me. We 
shabby old fellows have our 
secrets like our betters. Every- 
body knows that the king does 
not tell the queen everything; and 
I can assure you we tradespeople 
sometimes have old remembrances 
which, for good or evil, we think 
it just as well to keep private. 
Where have I got tot—Vanity, 
I was on the point of saying, led 
Willie on. On a particular even- 
ing in June, Willie pursued his 
upward way, coming to a turn of 
the road where on either side ran 
tall hedges, pink and white with 
flowers, that made the sunset air 
sweet like honey from their thou- 
sand breathing blossoms. Who 
should he see here but Miss Hard- 
ware. Of course she did not know 
he was near, innocent girl! She 
was trying might and main to 
catch at a spray of wild rose that 
hung temptingly out on high just 
beyond her reach. What an open- 
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ing for Willie! Yet, easy as it 
was, so did he reverence his ideal 
of this woman that he thought it 
presumptuous to offer her help. 


But he plucked up courage. 
‘Can I—can I—do that for 
you? 


She turned round, her face 
bright with surprise and pleasure. 
‘Thank you. I do so wish for 


that particular rose.’ 


If the spray had been twenty- 
five feet above his head, mark you, 
Willie would have secured it. In 
a moment he held the rose out to 
her, neatly trimmed by his ready 
pocket-knife. She took it grace- 
fully, and seemed quite ready for 
a conversation ; but poor Will felt 
he had done wonders already. 

* Good-evening,’ said he, passing 
on. 
‘Good-bye, said she gaily. 
‘ Looks pretty, does it not? 

Looping the spray round her 
rustic hat with skilful fingers, she 
stood before him, one arm raised 
over her head statue-like, while 
love and laughter played over her 
face. 
* Beautiful, isn’t it? Hey ! 

‘Wonderfully beautiful,’ replied 
Willie, in a low earnest voice, and 
with such a sigh ! 

Then he walked on, intoxicated. 

Golden was the June that year. 
Long sunlit days passed into warm 
cloudless evenings and breathless 
brilliant starry nights. Willie 
became more regular than ever in 
his up-hill walks. Nor did Vanity 
give him any rebuff. Somehow 
she managed to meet him con- 
stantly at one particular spot where 
tall trees shaded the road, and from 
which the distant landscape could 
be seen in perfect beauty. The 
first time they met after the rose- 
blossom interview she dropped him 
an easy familiar nod, which he re- 
turned in the shape of a respectful 
salute, hat in air and best Sunday 
manners, So that evening passed. 
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Again they met, and she stopped 
to speak with him, saying a few 
light nothings ; while he was all 
diffidence and ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ 
She shot a smile and went on, 
laughing in her sleeve, no doubt, 
at his sheepishness. And yet his 
look—his clear honourable eyes— 
ought to have touched her some- 
where ; but I suppose it was not 
in her to know that deep pure love 
—love that was like a sensitive 
plant—made this brave manly 
fellow shy as a girl when she was 
near, Frivolous and Frenchified 
as she was, Vanity could not read 
his behaviour aright ; yet possibly 
his character was printing itself 
on her mind all the time, especi- 
ally as the hour of interpretation 
drew nearer. Anyhow, she amused 
herself with him; and amusement 
must have been a rare thing in her 
dreary life at Tumbledown Farm. 

So Vanity and Willie met fre- 
quently : he talking about weather, 
scenery, news, any trifle, while his 
heart was full of passion ; she, all 
glance and smile, letting off flights 
of arrowy pleasantries barbed with 
mock tenderness, little suggestive 
sayings, laughs tipped with a sigh 
—all meant to insinuate ‘I am 
dying for you!’ but quite capable, 
you observe, of being explained as 
meaning nothing at all. And so 
in these bits of talk snatched in 
that sunset lane, Vanity caused 
Willie to fall more desperately in 
love with her every day; though 
as yet he had not dared to breathe 
to her a word about his feelings. 
In one way she set bounds to his 
passion: her freedom, her frivo- 
lity—which a harsh tongue might 
call looseness—troubled him, and 
made him thoughtful at times. He 
would have liked a little more re- 
serve, a touch of maiden modesty 
which he missed. But he was in 
love, and of course explained her 
faults as perfections in plain 
clothes. 
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What was Miss Nancy Steele 
doing all this time? Biting her 
finger-nails, I suspect; tightening 
her lips, tossing her haughty head, 
clenching her fist, but not giving 
up the game for lost, not if her 
name was Nancy Steele. That 
Willie was cooling towards her 
she could not but discover; no 
barometer so sensitive to changes 
of atmosphere as a woman’s in- 
stinct to changes in the man she 
loves. But Nancy was a long- 
headed girl, and knew that there 
may be many turns of the lane 
before the last turn of all. Other 
girls would have flown into a pas- 
sion, quarrelled with their lover, 
and wound up the affair with 
tears, reproaches, and a split. Not 
Nancy! She may have fumed 
and sobbed, but this was in secret ; 
and as to quarrelling, she would 
pick her time for that like a wise 
woman. However, she got scent 
of Willie’s evening walks, and 
thought she might take a walk 
herself now and then. 

By this artful conduct on the 
part of Miss Nancy, Willie was 
put in a fix. When they met she 
smiled and chatted as usual, never 
reproving his coldness even by a 
glance. See her cleverness! By 
her cool judicious conduct, instead 
of loosening hold on Willie she 
rather made her grasp firmer. Had 
she broken the ice, the young man 
in his straightforward way would 
have acknowledged the change in 
his feelings, and Nancy must have 
set him free from an obligation 
which, so far, was moral, only not 
legal. But by giving him the 
first move, so to speak, she em- 
barrassed him beyond measure. 
She still smiled and threw sun- 
shine over her face whenever they 
met; and high-minded tender- 
hearted Willie reasoned with him- 
self that he was in honour bound 
to signify that he loved somebody 
else. 














I have always been of opinion 
that, for a motherless girl of 
twenty, Nancy showed remark- 
able discretion; and, remember, 
it was all for the boy’s good ; for 
any sensible father would have 
been pleased to see his son Nancy’s 
husband. Who could say that of 
dressy flashy Vanity Hardware? 
And which of the rivals won—the 
dark-eyed beauty on the hillside, 
or the shrewd managing lass be- 
low? Can you guess? I guessed 
at the time—and was wrong. 

* Doctor,’ said Willie to me one 
evening, ‘I feel like a schemer. 
I have been rather sweet upon 
Nancy Steele for a long time. 
What must I do? 

* Marry her,’ [ replied. ‘ Take 
her to have and to hold from this 
day forward.’ 

‘But I don’t love her,’ he an- 
swered; ‘and I do love Miss 
Hard ware—passionately !’ 

‘Then let Miss Nancy know,’ 
I said gravely. ‘ Honour bright, 
Will.’ 

‘I wil] let her know,’ cried 
Willie—‘ this very night.’ 

‘Steady, my lad, steady,’ said 
I; ‘you have not asked the other 
girl yet! Perhaps she won’t say 
yes, for all your coaxing. She 
may have another string to her 
bow, or half a dozen other strings. 
For the matter of that,’ said I, 
growing angry, ‘she may have as 
many strings as David’s harp, and 
she playing a different tune on 
every string. Wait, and see, 
Will; wait, and see. Steady 
does it ! 

For, you observe, I wished him 
not to break with Nancy while 
any hope of their being married 
remained. He was such an ex- 
cellent young fellow; and I felt 
so fond of him that all my desire 
was to see him comfortably settled 
in life. There were the makings 
of a respectable man in Willie, 
a steady husband, and a good 
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father. Now, I ask you, should 
such a lad marry a pretty whirli- 
gig! 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH ONE CORNER OF VANITY 
HARDWARES DREADFUI, SECRET 
PEEPS OUT. 

Dr. Johnson used to say, ‘ Where secrecy 
or mystery begins, vice or roguery is not 
far off.’—Johnsoniana. 

Axout this time an incident 
occurred of which I can speak 
freely, for I witnessed it. 

Have I said that for years my 
favourite walk ran past Tumble- 
down Farm, and thence to the 
top of a hill? One evening I 
had strolled gently there, and 
when I reached the summit, the 
air felt so bracing and cool after 
a roasting day that I rambled 
along the brow of the hill for a 
considerable distance. The sun 
had set nearly an hour before I 
turned my steps homeward; and 
it was quite dark as I trod my 
way carefully down the zigzag 
road on the side of which stood 
the old farmhouse. Just as I 
approached the garden-gate I saw 
a woman in a light-coloured dress 
come up the hill, and immediately 
I heard a strong harsh voice say, 

‘Is that you, Vanity?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied another voice, 
which I recognised. 

Walking as I was on the grass 
at the side of the road, my move- 
ments were noiseless or unheard ; 
and the deep shadow of the hedge 
must have quite hidden me from 
view. My next step brought me 
close to the garden-gate, and here 
I could see a tall man beating the 
ground with his walking-stick in 
a violent way. The rest of the 
conversation I heard plainly. 

‘Late again!’ he said, more 
severely than before. ‘ Night 
after night you go wandering off, 
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why or where I can’t imagine. 
Do you know the hour? 

This speech was spiced with 
language which I do not set 
down. 

‘Know the hour? Not I,’ 
Vanity replied, in a tone which 
might have denoted fear thinly dis- 
guised by affected gaiety. ‘Time 
passes quickly,’ 

‘When you are not with me, 
you mean !’ replied the tall man. 
*The devil take you for a selfish 
wilful jade !’ 

‘Don’t be cross,’ 
Vanity. 

A trembling in her voice, as of 
one struggling against a crying 
fit, gave me a hint that perhaps 
the frivolous young woman might 
have a pathetic side to her cha- 
racter after all, or rather, I should 
say, a pathetic side to her life. 

‘There now,’ she said softly 


interposed 


and sweetly, I admit, ‘don’t be 
angry, this quiet lovely evening !’ 


I stopped. The white figure 
drew close to the tall dark figure, 
and, as well as I could see, she 
laid her head against his shoulder. 
He pushed her off, with a savage 
oath, and I saw him stalking back 
to the house. Do you know, I 
thought I heard a sob, which 
made me feel queer; for I never 
like to hear a woman or a child 
ery; life seems too short for it. 
In went the great strong form, 
after followed Vanity’s slow white 
figure ; bang went the door, not 
shut by her hand, I will be posi- 
tive ; and somehow through the 
crash I thought I heard a cry of 
pain or fear, And that was all I 
saw ! 

You may be sure [ turned this 
incident over in my mind a good 
many times; and though I made 
nothing out of it, I resolved to 
tell Willie what I had seen. It 
was clear that at present the old 
father was not the only inmate of 
Tumbledown Farm; for though 


I could not discern any feature, 
the form of this stranger was 
that of a great able-bodied man. 
Was he a visitor only? Why, 
then, should he charge her with 
being late night after night? And 
how should a visitor speak to her 
in so violent a manner? Was he 
a brother? Was he a husband ? 
Miss Axford herself could not 
have felt more curious than I, as 
I pondered these questions. One 
thing was clear to my mind: 
Willie did not know about his 
sweetheart all that was necessary 
to be known by a Jover. I re- 
solved to start him ‘on the track 
of inquiry ; and it happened, curi- 
ously enough, that soon after he 
came to me to talk over his love 
affairs, which had come toa crisis, 

In his interviews with Vanity 
he had now plainly betrayed the 
lover, in spite of the shyness that 
always hung over him in her 
presence. In return she inter- 
spersed the flippant gaiety of her 
manner with little snatches of 
seriousness, just enough to en- 
courage him in thinking that her 
heart was touched. Had her con- 
duct wanted these politic strokes, 
the spell by which she bound 
him must surely have melted 
away. For as she grew more 
familiar her free-and-easy style of 
talking became more marked, and 
even Willie—lover though he 
was—started sometimes at her 
sallies. Vanity seemed colour- 
blind, so to speak, as to ordinary 
distinctions between propriety and 
impropriety. He tried to reas- 
sure himself by recalling all he 
had ever read or heard about 
prudes being at heart less virtuous 
than flirts, and declared to me 
that The Merry Wives of Windsor 
taught a memorable lesson in this 
particular. Still, when all had 
been said, Vanity’s behaviour re- 
mained a source of misgiving. 
He was often on the point of 
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breaking loose ; but one droop of 
her long-lashed eyes, or a softer 
note in her fine metallic voiee, 
would scatter his doubts to the 
winds, and restore his wavering 


nce. 

They had arranged a new meet- 
ing-place—a little swinging gate, 
which you may see even now 
standing at the corner of the 
plantation. So far they kept up 
a pretence of accident in these 
encounters; for Willie thought 
it indelicate to hint at anything 
like an appointment with a woman 
who had not yet accepted him as 
a lover. Respectable behaviour 
was born in that dear boy! But 
accidentally, on purpose, they 
met; and sunset after sunset 
found them at this swinging gate, 
ready to stroll off different ways, 
if need arose. At last, one Satur- 
day night, Willie resolved to speak 
his mind. Vanity was leaning 
upon the gate, swinging herself to 
and fro at times, or fitting her 
white finger-tips into the blossoms 
of a long stalk of foxglove, which 
she had plucked as she walked. 
A painter might have chosen her 
as a model of a temptress. Well 
she knew her power over the art- 
less manly young fellow at her side. 

Willie was not inclined to 
talk ; for, with a beating heart, 
he was planning how to open his 
declaration of love. The sun- 
light as it sank tipped the tree- 
tops with gold, and far below a 
mist was stealing up the great 
valley ; the butterflies had van- 
ished long ago; and now and 
then a beetle went by on whirring 
wings; the brooklet ran away 
from beside them, and wound and 
babbled across the field. Nature 
and Love had the scene all to 
themselves. 

* Vanity!’ said Willie at last. 
He had always called her ‘ Miss 
Hardware’ until now, and felt 
that this was a great stride to 


make in a breath. So he said 
it again, like a man going to burn 
his bridge. ‘ Vanity!’ 

Miss Vanity showed not the 
least surprise, and gave no sign 
of pleasure or displeasure. 

* What is it? she asked, study- 
ing the pink thimble of foxglove 
on her forefinger with the most 
alluring carelessness. ‘ Have you 
any news to tell me?’ 

‘What a white hand!’ cried 
Willie, feeling more himself all 
of a sudden. ‘A pretty—little 
—white—hand ! 

Gasping for breath—so he told 
me himself. 

‘There are no rings to set it 
off,” Vanity said, looking at her 
hand with a pout. Then her face 
rippled into a smile and a laugh. 
‘The flowers look pretty while 
they last, don’t they? She dal- 
lied with the half - dismantled 
stem—a witch, if ever woman 
was. 

Willie, trembling all over, re- 
solved to cross the bridge and 
burn it. 

‘Cover your hand with dia- 
monds, cover it until every finger 
carries a fortune,’ he cried, ‘and 
the hand would not look so beauti- 
ful as now, or be so dear.’ 

Vanity smiled, pleased with 
his compliment, it seemed, not the ~ 
least flustered. O, used to having 
her fingers toyed with, be sure of 
that ! 

Willie grew bolder; he caught 
her hand in his. 

‘ Vanity, dear Vanity !’ 

* Yes,’ she said. ‘What have 
you got to say to Vanity—dear 
Vanity ? 

She raised her eyes, so that the 
last beam of sunlight touched 
them and irradiated their danger- 
ous brilliancy. 

‘May I? may I? Willie trem- 
bled at his own daring, yet he 
lifted the hand to his lips while 
he thus asked leave to kiss it. 
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Vanity burst out laughing. 

‘May I! may I! Of course 
you may !’ she cried. ‘ Dear timid 
lad! Look here! 

Light as a flying bird, and as 
graceful, she touched his cheeks 
with her lips, skimming away 
after a pressure which would have 
scarcely hurt a butterfly’s wing. 
But her breath was on him, and 
her brilliant laughing eyes were 
sparkling close to his. Delight— 
delight with pain in it—shot 
through Willie’s heart. He had 
no time to search out his own 
feelings, however, for an unex- 
pected interruption diverted his 
thoughts. 

‘Can I pass now ?# demanded 
an imperious voice behind him, 
with marked emphasis. ‘If it 
will not be inconvenient !” 

Willie looked round. There 
stood Nancy Steele! Neither of 
the lovers had noticed her ap- 
proach, for she had a light swift 
step, and got over the ground 
quickly. 

‘Is that ‘you, Willie? said 
Nancy, speaking now in her most 
agreeable voice. ‘I did not see 
your face. What a pleasant even- 
ing |’ 

So she passed by, showing to 
him no vexation whatever, nor 
even manifesting any curiosity ; 
for, without a glance at Vanity, 
she went on homewards, quick, 
active, nimble-footed, the very 
image of a thrifty managing young 
woman. 

‘Who is that? Vanity asked 
disdainfully. ‘Where does she 
come from? At least, where did 
her bonnet come from? 

‘She is only a girl I know,’ 
Willie replied, hardly able to 
speak for confusion. ‘Nothing 
more, i assure you.’ 

‘Only a girl you know!’ re- 
peated Vanity. ‘Something more, 
I think—a girl that knows’ you. 
What right had she to watch us?’ 


‘Perhaps she was not watch- 
ing,’ Willie stammered. ‘ Per- 
haps she did not see anything !’ 

‘Perhaps she has not sight nor 
hearing,’ said Vanity, who had 
read Nancy’s face with a rival’s 
eyes. ‘Perhaps she was pleased 
with what she saw. In fact, she 
looked perfectly charmed.’ 

Courting was over for that 
evening. Willie felt dashed by 
the sudden appearance of Nancy, 
and other thoughts troubled him. 
Vanity, too, assumed an expres- 
sion new with her—half angry, 
half reflective ; and there was a 
coldness in their parting such as 
might have signified that their 
commencing tenderness was ready 
to vanish. The sun had sunk 
behind the west, leaving the spot 
cold and gray, like life when love 
is gone. 

What thoughts were in Miss 
Vanity’s mind I cannot conjec- 
ture. As for Master Will, I know 
he went down-hill hanging his 
head, repulsed, baffled, foolish, 
ready to abandon this pretty 
rakish Vanity, ask Nancy’s for- 
giveness, marry her, and live like 
a respectable man. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH WILLIE REFLECTS, I RE- 
MONSTRATE, AND VANITY WEEPS. 
*Say, lovely maid, whence springs the 

grief that sits 
So heavy on thee, as the mildews hang 
Upon the bel's of flowers to blight their 
bloom ?’ T. Cooke. 

Heavy was Willie’s heart that 
night. He was ashamed of him- 
self, and dreaded the thought of 
meeting Nancy Steele, nor did 
the uncertainty he felt as to how 
much she had overseen dimin- 
ish his disquiet. Besides, he 
could not extinguish a certain 
misgiving about Vanity. The 
honey of her kiss hid a sting 
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which rankled now, when the 
sweetness had passed off. Willie 
thought—as any steady respect- 
able young man might think— 
that, had the kiss been of his 
taking, not of her giving, it would 
have been honey indeed, and 
never a sting behind. Had he 
stolen a kiss, and had she, after a 
little decent show of anger, al- 
lowed him to beg forgiveness, all 
would have been well. Because, 
though we do not wish to look 
too much behind the scenes, we 
all know this is the way well-con- 
ducted young people make love. 
So Willie thought over matters, 
and was troubled with his 
thoughts. He would not use the 
word about Vanity himself, but 
the thought crossed his mind, 
‘May not Nancy think her bold? 
Then came a second question, 
‘Would not Nancy have some 
reason for thinking her bold? 
which last query fixed itself in 
Master Will’s head, and gave him 
an uneasy pillow. 

Events hurried Willie forward. 
Next morning, when on his way 
to his place of business, he saw 
Nancy at a distance coming to- 
wards him. ‘Now for it,’ said 
Will to himself, making ready 
for a gale. But he was wrong; 
Nancy came on smiling, and held 
her hand out in a friendly way. 

‘Good-morning, Willie.’ 

* Good-morning, Miss Nancy.’ 

‘That was your cousin Alice I 
saw with you last night, I sup- 
pose?’ said Nancy, with a face of 
perfect gaiety. 

Willie’s ‘cousin Alice’ lived 
in Norwich, and was known in 
Hampton by name only. 

‘Certainly not,’ Willie replied. 
‘What made you think of her? 

The lad began to recover him- 
self, hoping that nothing material 

been overseen. 

‘I felt certain she must be a 
near relation when I saw her kiss- 
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ing you—her kissing you /’ Nancy 
said emphatically, hitting the nail 
of Willie’s thought a most deci- 

sive blow with the hammer of her 

clever tongue. Then she went 

on: ‘How many such kissing 

acquaintances have you _ got, 

Willie ? 

Nancy laughed good-naturedly 
enough. 

‘ Well, yousee, Nancy—’ Willie 
began. 

‘I saw, said Nancy, laughing 
still. ‘I had rather not have seen 
it, Willie.” Now she looked sad. 
*‘ Never mind,’ she cried, with a 
smile and a sigh; ‘I tell no 
tales.’ 

She nodded to him and hurried 
on. I here observe once for all 
that Miss Nancy may have been 
a little sharp, but she was quite 
right to stand up for propriety, 
quite right to let Willie know 
that Vanity’s behaviour had been 
forward, quite right to give Willie 
a sign of her good temper, and 
yet drop a hint of wounded feel- 
ings. I do not care who hears 
me say it—for a motherless girl 
Nancy showed remarkable dis- 
cretion. 

That night Willie came to me 
and laid the whole case before 
me. 

‘Tell me candidly, doctor,’ he . 
said, ‘ what I ought to do.’ 

‘You ought never to speak to 
Miss Vanity Hardware again,’ I 
replied, ‘nor see her, if you can 
help it.’ 

* But she may be good.’ 

‘And the moon may be green 
cheese, Will. How many “ mays” 
go to a “must”? 

‘ You are hard-hearted, doctor.’ 
you mean, 





That silenced him for a whole 
minute ! 

‘I have a suspicion that this 
Miss Vanity Hardware has a 
secret to keep,’ said I, resolved to 
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tell him all I knew. ‘Have you 
ever seen a wedding-ring on her 
finger ? 

‘What ! cried Willie, leaping 
up as if a bullet had gone through 
him 


‘Have you ever seen a wed- 
ding-ring on her finger? I re- 
peated, looking at the lad steadily, 
with the air of one who knew a 
great deal. And, to be sure, I 
knew more than he did. 

‘A wedding-ring !’ he gasped. 
‘Certainly not. What do you 
mean ? 

‘I believe your sweetheart, 
Miss Vanity Hardware, is a mar- 
ried woman,’ I went on. ‘ Mrs. 
Vanity Somebody, as sure as my 
name is John Book. Don’t hold 
up your hand, Will, nor lift your 
voice, nor speak one word, I 
have seen that woman’s hus- 
band !’ 

Willie never had much colour 
in his cheeks, but he turned 
whiter than I could have believed 
possible. Poor boy! he was in 
love indeed, and I pitied him. 
Still, feeling it to be my duty, I 
related to him the scene I had 
witnessetl a few evenings before. 

‘It is surprising—very surpris- 
ing,’ said he, like a man trying to 
disbelieve what he knows must 
be true. ‘ But this stranger may 
not be a husband after all, 
doctor.’ 

‘Quite true; he may not be a 
husband: Jet us hope he is, I 
replied, determined to give him 
my whole mind. ‘O Will, Will, 
there are none so blind as those—’ 

‘ Anyway,’ cried Willie, snatch- 
ing up his hat, ‘I shall know who 
and what that man is before yon- 
der clock strikes nine !’ 


‘You are going to see the 


young woman, are you?’ 

* Of course I am.’ 

‘She will make a fool of you, 
Willie. She was born to deceive 
hearts like yours.’ 
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But Willie was gone, and I 
spoke to the air. 

Up-hill he hastened with a 
beating heart. Somehow, as he 
drew nearer to the spots where 
he and Vanity used to meet on 
their evening rambles, the girl 
seemed to renew her enchant- 
ments. Over fine-strung natures 
like his; those first timid begin- 
nings of courtship have a pecu- 
liar influence, when nothing is 
said, but the message of love is 
carried silently from one to an- 
other on the wings ofa blush or 
a glance. Willie loved Vanity 
more earnestly because his love 
had found only small outlets. And 
now the brook, the trees, the 
flowers, the sunset, and sweet- 
smelling air, all filled his mind 
with tender thoughts of the beau- 
tiful woman with whom they 
were by habit associated. Vanity 
might be light in her manner; 
she might be in some position of 
unknown difficulty ; but she was 
honourable—he assured himself 
of that—and her love was yet to 
be won. If she had any deep 
hidden trouble might not he be 
her friend and comforter? He 
was pondering that question in a 
kind of warm transport, when he 
raised his eyes, and saw Vanity 
standing before him. 

She held out her hand. 

‘I am glad to see you this 
evening,’ she said, with a serious 
air he had never noticed in her 
before. ‘Thank God you are 
here, Willie 

Why, her very tones were 
tremulous with feeling! Her 
dark eyes were humid—and not 
with love. What was Willie but 
mortal man—a mortal man in his 
twenty-second year? If there lin- 
gered any coldness in his feelings, 
her manner thawed it away. She 
looked his own ideal of herself 
now—grave, sweet, and, in his 
eyes, more beautiful than a dream. 














Love came in like a flood: the 
mysterious atranger—her frivolous 
ways—his own misgivings—were 
quenched in a moment. 

‘ Why are you glad ? he asked, 
feeling that he was treading on 
the verge of the most delicious 
moment of his life, and holding 
back in very fear of the joy at 
hand, 

‘1 have something to say to you, 
Willie,” she murmured. ‘ Some- 
thing very serious.’ 

Her voice was not the voice of 
love. Sad, timorous, full of fore- 
boding, intimating a dark un- 
certain future. Willie stopped 
her. 

‘And I have something to say 
to you! Let me speak first!’ 

She raised her eyes, and read in 
his face what was coming. Fora 
moment she seemed irresolute, not 
knowing whether to speak or be 
silent ; and he seized his opportu- 
nity. He drew her to his side, and 
in a few low words told her how 
much he loved her. A dozen set 
speeches, carefully prepared be- 
forehand, were in his mind, and 
he forgot every word. What he 
said he scarcely knew ; but a story, 
such as he is telling is not likely 
to touch a women less because of 
broken sentences. She saw the 
light that shone in his clear eyes, 
and the flush, the sign of a noble 
modesty, that rose on his cheek. 
He was bending over her, looking 
up at her with an earnest passion- 
ate face, so real, so true, so manly 
in its gentleness, that, unless she 
was unsexed, she could not but 
have been moved. 

And yet she stood with parted 
lips, and an expression which re- 
flected at once responding passion 
and yet an anxious sorrow. His 
whole soul was in the present. She 
was his all in all. The little spot 
where they stood was his universe. 
But in her eyes there was a look 

of deep thought—a preoccupation 
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—-which showed that some remote 
interest, claim, or authority, di- 
vided her mind, and forced her to 
keep herself in reserve. Willie, 
however, did not interpret her 
manner. He saw she listened to 
him with pleasure, and that was 
enough. Such was his way of 
telling the story to me. 

* I am beginning life with good 
prospects, Vanity,’ he said. ‘If 
you allow me, I can offer you a 
home to-morrow. My salary is 
two hundred a year, and I have 
of my own nearly a hundred more. 
Besides, I am sure to rise in the 
business, and some day I shall be 
a partner. I never took much 
pleasure in this before, because I 
never was in love ; but now every 
advantage I possess is precious, 
because it may recommend me to 
you. I love you heart and soul, 
Vanity ; and will love you for ever, 
if you give me leave. What do 
you say? 

She looked at him, greatly 
moved, but with an excitement 
which she struggled to repress— 
an excitement that was no part of 
love. 

‘Am I worthy of you, Vanity ? 
he went on. ‘Could you trust 
me with your happiness? Or is 
there any one better than me 
whom you love? 

Why did she not make any 
answer? Why did her eyes look 
about piteously; as if she were a 
deer hunted to the death, ex- 
hausted with the fury of the chase, 
and, in the last despairing love of 
life, gazing here and there, if there 
might be a way of escape? 

She could restrain herself no 
longer. A sob, which appalled 
her lover, broke from her ashy 
lips. For another moment she 
struggled with irresistible grief ; 
then all her frame shook with cry- 
ing, and she buried her face in 
her hands. 

*O Willie! my heart is break- 
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ing to-night! Breaking—break- 
ing! for ever broken !’ 

Awestruck, and scarcely know- 
ing what he did, Willie took her 
hand in his. But she cast him 
off impetuously, and drew away 
from him, as if there must bea 
space between them. 

‘It is hopeless, Willie—hope- 
less,’ she cried. ‘I love you—more, 
far more, than you love me. But 
you can never marry me.’ 

Willie remembered the story of 
the stranger, and his heart died 
within him. 

‘Vanity, he asked, with a 
faltering tongue, ‘are you—mar- 
ried ? 

‘Married ! she exclaimed, her 
excitement arrested, as it seemed, 
by sheer surprise, ‘What made 
you think of such a thing ? 

She spoke as with indignation ; 
but the tone was music in Willie’s 
ears. 

‘If you are free,’ he said joy- 
fully, ‘if you can return my love, 
nothing else shall stand between 
us. ’ 





He advarced towards her, but 
she suddenly bounded across the 
brook that ran beside them ; and 
so they stood facing each other, 
he on his side and she on that. 

‘Is marriage the only bar that 
can come between us? she asked. 

‘I know no other,’ Willie an- 
swered, wondering and fearing. 
Then, with gathering boldness, he 
cried, ‘I fear no other !’ 

‘Poor boy,’ she answered, shak- 
ing her head. ‘We have lived 
in different worlds. Listen !’— 
her voice became low and deep— 
‘there runs between you and me 
(like that stream) something which 
must divide us forever. It is red 
as blood, hot as fire, cruel as 
death. I love you, Willie. Who 
could help it? I might have 
lived for you. God knows, this 
moment, I could die for you! 
But you must see me no more. 
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There is something better in store 
for you than my love. Good- 
bye ! 

She turned to go, and he would 
have followed her; but, with an 
urgent gesture, she motioned him 
back. 

‘If you love me—if you pity 
me—let me go alone !’ 

He stood on the other side of 
the brook, afraid to follow, yet 
unwilling to remain. He watched 
her as, with rapid steps, she 
hurried across the field to their 
own little gate ; it swung back as 
she went through, and when she 
turned into the plantation, and no 
doubt thought herself hidden by 
the trees, he saw her bury her 
face in her hands. Upon the 
peaceful evening air another heart- 
broken sob was borne, like the 
last cry of one drowning in some 
quiet cruel sea; and then she dis- 
appeared, 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISS AND I TALK THINGS OVER. 


Just at this point we stopped 
in our reading. Perhaps my 
young lady was tired; although, 
you observe, she did not say so. 
We began to chat; quite acci- 
dentally, I do believe. 

‘I think, doctor,’ said my young 
lady, ‘ people will like this story. 
Do you know, I am quite inter- 
ested in Vanity’s secret.’ 

‘You see, miss,’ said I, ‘the 
young woman is in a fix some- 
how.’ 

‘1 wonder what her secret is? 
my young lady said. ‘I suppose 
it must be—’ She shook her head, 
and sighed. 

‘It must be what, miss ?’ 

But, do you know, I could not 


get another word out of her! So 
I changed the subject. 

‘Tell me, miss, what you think 
of Willie Snow.’ 











My young lady made an odd 
lift of her eyebrows. Now, for 
money, I could not tell what she 
meant by it. 

‘Willie Snow, doctor? Let 
me see. Anamiable young man ; 
but he must do a great deal more 
before I like him.’ 

‘Dear me, miss! I remarked ; 
‘now, J thought him so steady 
and so respectable ’ 

‘No doubt,’ said my young 
lady; ‘very steady. Perfectly 
respectable.’ 

‘And when you say that of a 
young man, miss,’ I continued, 
‘you say almost everything.’ 

Somehow we did not seem to 
be getting on well with this part 
of the talk, so I went back to 
Vanity Hardware. 

‘What are we to say of that 
young woman, miss? 

‘We must wait and see,’ was 
all she would reply. ‘She has 
something very sad in her heart.’ 

‘Trying to entrap Willie, ain’t 
she, miss ? 

‘I think she loves him, doctor.’ 

‘Loves him!’ I cried indig- 
nantly. ‘ What love have women 
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like Vanity Hardware to give? 
They lead men the dance to ruin, 
just to gratify their pride, or their 
greediness, or both.’ 

‘ And so, if a woman misplaces 
her affections once,’ said my young 
lady gravely, looking out of win- 
dow, ‘all is over. She can love 
and be loved no more.’ 

‘True, miss,’ I answered. ‘So 
it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be.’ 

‘It isa hard world,’ she said, 
with another sigh—‘ a hard, hard 
world.’ 

‘Granted, miss,’ I replied.’ 
‘ And, being a hard world, it does . 
not get on very well. But if it 
was a soft world, mark my words, 
miss, it would not get on at all.’ 

‘Well, doctor,’ she said, turn- 
ing round from the window and 
facing me, with her large clear 
eyes of gray, ‘if you must have it, 
at this moment I like Vanity 
Hardware better than Willie 
Snow.’ 

‘ Well, now, miss,’ I said, ‘ you 
do astonish me.’ 

So we dropped the matter, and 
began to read afresh. 








EAST WIND. 


—_—— 


Tere is small wonder that the 
ancients used to think the east 
wind was retained in the service 
of the devil to sweep out the 
floors of Hades. Nothing more 
thoroughly penetrating could have 
veen pressed into the work, no- 
thing more determined to ransack 
vevery corner, and enter where no- 
thing else could find a crink or a 
cranny. Talk of love finding out 
‘the way; why, the east wind 
beats it hollow in its devices ! 
The gray fog that accompanies 
an east wind is of itself depressing ; 
it lies low on the horizon, and 
gives a singular black appearance 
to everything. It never leaves 
the distance; it seems to hang 
itself in the sky some way above 
the tree-tops, and never advances 
below them or nearer than the 
last line of distance that we can 
see from our vantage-ground. It 
is piteous to note the effect that 
this wind has on all birds and 
flowers; neither can understand 
it—it is their time for love-mak- 
ing and happiness: what is this 
unseen demon that prevents Na- 
ture from being as sweet and 
gracious as she ought to be just 
now? In the hard dry garden- 
beds stiff crowns just peeping 
through the parched soil tell us 
of folded scented glories that now 
ought almost to be in bloom. 
Even the sturdy crocus has given 
up the ghost, and hangs limp and 
expressionless among his thin 
leaves ; while the snowdrop agi- 
tatedly shivers and quivers, look- 
ing like some dear ancient lady 
alarmed by the present untoward 
state of things. Even the daffo- 
dils refuse to ‘take the winds of 


March with beauty,’ and seem to 
crouch among their sword-like fo- 
liage; and the primroses have 
given up the ghost, and only 
offer very little temptation to the 
sparrows that nibble their edges 
in a manner truly trying to bear. 
Our gardener declares that yellow 
flowers offer a terrible temptation 
to these small gamins ; that yel- 
low crocuses are inevitably chosen, 
while purple and white ones es- 
cape; that yellow jasmine is 
plucked ruthlessly bare of its 
blossoms by them ; and that prim- 
roses especially are not sacred 
from their tiresome little beaks. 
We have watched them mangle 
‘these latter flowers ourselves, pick- 
ing the edge daintily away, and 
leaving the centre of the flower 
bare and ugly; but the other 
flowers have been left in peace in 
our garden, as far as we know 
from personal experience, and so 
we have only our gardener as an 
authority to quote of their pre- 
ference for one particular hue. 
But the east wind seems to puta 
stop to all their pretty naughty 
ways, and they seem as cold and 
spiritless as ever they did when 
the winter held the earth in its 
thrall. 

It is not right to see even the 
nest-building put a stop to, as 
it undoubtedly is, by the east 
wind. One or two sparrows have 
tried it and given it up, maybe 
because the wind blows straws 
and everything away as the birds 
carry them along, and this damps 
their energies. Yesterday a spar- 
row had quite a long straw in his 
beak ; the wind blew it away 
from him, and he recaptured it, 




















only to lose it once more, when 
he gave it up as a bad job, and 
joined some of his friends in 
searching for crumbs that in a 
properly constituted season should 
not be required now. Even the 
rooks, who do not care a bit for 
anything outside their own im- 
mediate interests, are not very 
busy, though nest-building still 
progresses, and much conversation 
as to the right architecture of the 
fabric goes on between the build- 
ers and those who are told off 
as consulting architects, and who 
never fetch a stick or twig, but 
simply remain to give their opi- 
nion, emphasised by replacing now 
and again one or more of the com- 
ponent parts of the nest, to show 
those more actively engaged ex- 
actly how it ought to be fabricated. 
It is all done languidly, and as if 
there were no hurry to finish any- 
thing while the east wind rages 
through the stripped branches, 
and sways birds and nests alike 
in seemingly a most perilous man- 
ner. Our friends the starlings 
opposite take it far more coolly, 
intrenched as they are in their 
chimneys, and creeping in as they 
do under the tiles of the corner 
house ‘They only come out early 
in the morning, take a look round 
at the weather, find a scanty meal 
in the field, and then retire into 
their stronghold, determined not 
to venture out again until the wind 
changes into a more congenial 
quarter. It is astonishing into 
what small crevices these birds 
will manage to force themselves 
in search of a habitation. A loose 
tile suggests to them a snug house 
in the roof of some careless house- 
holder ; and in the winter they 
have sometimes been known to 
work themselves most mysterious- 
ly under the eaves in search of the 
water-tank, four or five of their 
small bodies being once discovered 
in an open tank closely under a 
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tiled roof, which made the remem- 
brance of water on the dinner- 
table not a pleasing subject for 
reflection for some time after- 
wards. This easterly wind blows 
many birds a great deal farther 
inland than they have been be- 
fore in all their lives; for surely 
it is not very common to see a 
couple of peewits, with their grace- 
ful run, promenading on a road 
that only requires nine more miles 
to lead straight into the heart of 
London? 

Even if it be common, it is a 
lovely sight to a sojourner inland, 
who has recollections of broad 
heathland, with the sound of the 
sea among the furze, that become 
strangely fresh under the charm 
of the birds’ cry. Here it is easy 
to watch them. One appears fa- 
tigued and wounded; it rises a 
little, then runs along, its delicate 
top-knot of feathers much in its 
way seemingly in the wind ; while 
the other stronger bird circles 
round it with the shrill call, 
‘ouiee, ouiee,’ that is so like 
spring, and that reminds us of 
the way in which the female 
strives to draw off intruders from 
the place where her gray little 
creatures, so like the colour of the 
ground, are crouching motionless- 
ly, waiting for her signal that all 
is clear, before they will leave the 
scant shelter in which they live. 
Presently these birds get away 
from the road, and seek shelter in 
a ploughed field. The rooks take 
no notice of them, and they re- 
main there, utterly refusing to 
rise, although we long to see them 
once more, and to hear their cry. 
Evidently they were very tired, 
and so we leave them ; and doubt- 
less they will be away ere morn- 
ing, farther from the haunts of 
men and horrid boys with stones. 
In one or two sheltered nooks, 
thorn-bushes and willows are in 
full leaf, and a blackbird is sing- 
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ing in a hollow, as if it were a 
most genial evening. Yet it is 
miserable to see the black look on 
the slim spread-out distant trees, 
that singularly resemble the sea- 
weed we in our juvenile days used 
to float on sheets of white paper, 
and that have quite lost the soft 
brown life-like look and the gentle 
greenish haze that told us their 
own story of rising sap, and the 
gradual lovely awakening of the 
spring. There is no sunset: only 
the gray in the distance gets a 


little lighter, a faint streak of 
yellow breaks the dim mass, and 
presently the rooks begin fleeing 
home, and a rush of wings tells 
us of some starlings over the 
hedge, who are yet in winter 
flocks, and are making for the 
shelter in the brushwood, where 
they will remain all night—the 
night that comes on very gradually, 
and mocks us with the shortening 
darkness, that the east wind pre- 
vents from being a foretaste of 
longer brighter hours. 
J. E. PANTON. 








THAT INQUEST. 
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THE reason why they held that 
inquest is such an example of the 
strange persistence of tradition— 
and I may say the hereditary na- 
ture of a tradition—as well as of 
the superstition still hanging 
about the minds of a purely agri- 
cultural population in a remote 
village, that—seeing that it is a 
true story I have to tell—it is, I 
think, worth while preserving. 
We pride our nineteenth-century 
selves on being very matter-of- 
fact, with a leaning towards posi- 
tivism ; but after my late experi- 
ence anent that inquest, I am 
beginning to fear that we may be 
a little mistaken in our pride. 
Perhaps the teaching of the Board 
school has not yet made itself 
sufficiently felt. 

This is a small village on the 
borders of two eastern counties— 
half on each side of the river, 
which forms the scientific frontier 
between the two, and is con- 
stituted in the usual way: Vicar, 
who has been here since the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant— 
I am not sure that he is not that 
venerated personage himself—and 
too old to officiate in the services, 
but not to take an active interest 
in the welfare of the parishioners, 
through his curate; several large 
maltsters—for ours is a barley- 
growing country, and the malt of 
Forton is known to the great 
brewers as good and potent ; the 
doctor, who is myself; and several 
residents. Beyond and on this 
side of the slow winding river, 
that carries the malt-laden barges 
to and from the neighbouring 

, and the bricks from the 
brick-field by the station, to the 


head-quarters of that industry up 
the river at Southborough, lies 
the scattered collection of cottages 
which, with the few general shops, 
we call the village. Isolated it is 
—being on a single line of rail 
only, and five miles from the 
nearest town, Southborough—and 
its isolation must be its excuse for 
those medizval survivals that I 
have mentioned. 

Somewhere I have read an In- 
dian legend, which begins, ‘ Once 
upon a time there was a tiger; 
but that tiger is a very subordi- 
nate character in the tale : and in 
the same way I must begin with 
Master Stokes, who, poor old 
gentleman, is soon to disappear as 
a living personage in the story. 
Yet it was Master Stokes who 
caused all the trouble from the 
first. 

In accordance with time hon- 
oured custom, Master Stokes took 
his week’s pay as a labourer on 
the land—though he was seventy- 
five he was earning a fair day’s 
wage—and adjourned to celebrate 
the occasion, as usual, at the 
Horseshoe Inn. Two pints did 
that old gentleman imbibe, that 
being his usual ‘ Saturday ;’ but 
then, unfortunately, a friend in- 
sisted on paying for a third pint. 
Now, there is this peculiarity 
about the eastern ale, that though 
those who are unaccustomed to it 
are driven to beg for a file to take 
the edge off withal, it is, taken in 
quantity, given to produce headi- 
ness: and so it was with Stokes. 
For though he found bis way 
home at 10 p.m. safely enough, 
nothing would satisfy him but 
that he must sleep in his arm- 
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chair for the night. And, seeing 
that he was an obstinate old man 
when in his mugs, his family— 
son and daughter-in-law, that is, 
for he was a widower—concluded 
that argument would be wasted, 
and left him comfortably dozing 
in the wooden armchair by the 
scrap of fire on the hearth. 

There he slept, undisturbed all 
night, till the early summer morn- 
ing broke, and his son came down 
to make his scanty meal before 
going to work. Shaking his 
father by the shoulder, he ob- 
served that it was ‘time to be 
goo’n;’ but the old man only 
roused a little, and said that ‘ he 
felt bad, and didn’t fare like goo’n 
to work.’ So his son left him 
sitting there, and departed. 

When the woman came down 
an hour later, he was lying on the 
floor; and the neighbours were 
roused, and they sent for me. 

The poor old man was quite 
dead. To me, the cause of death 
was evident enough. Anold man, 
an upright position all night, a 
reaction after the extra stimulant 
taken, and a fainting fit on rising 
from his chair. He was cold, of 
course, from sitting through a 
May night in a lower room on 
the brick floor, and the vital 
energy of the old labourer, lowered 
by all this, was not enough to 
withstand the combined strain. 
Death from syncope—failure of 
the vital power, as the coroner 
would put it—was the evident 
cause. 

Now, in such a case, the law 
does not require an inquest. That 
is necessary only in case of violent 
death of any kind ; or by accident, 
or when there are any suspicious 
circumstances attending the de- 
cease. But the first thing that 
was asked me was, ‘ When will 
the inquest be? And I, think- 
ing, of course, that his family 
would be glad to hear that there 
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need be none, said that I was 
perfectly ready to give a certificate 
in the usual way, and that they 
need not be further troubled about 
that. 

There I was mistaken; for if 
there is one form of excitement 
that the agricultural mind loves 
more than another, it is an in- 
quest, and my assurance was re- 
ceived with a general stare. But 
as the holding of or dispensing 
with an inquest rests with the 
parish officials, and they are 
guided by the professional opinion 
in most cases, | thought no more 
of it, and only waited the arrival 
of some relative to ask for the 
certificate I had promised. 

Now, this is, as I said before, 
an isolated village, and the vicar 
has been here since the time when 
railways were not ; and though he 
has ceased to take any prominent 
part in parochial affairs, some dim 
reflection of former influence still 
hangs around him, so that the 
irreverent are accustomed to speak 
of him as the ‘ Pope of Forton’— 
and to him, as the head, the first 
application was made. Our police- 
man—P C. Sadd—after calling on 
me to hear my report, proceeded 
to the vicarage, and unfolded his 
and my tale, and, as I had expected, 
the vicar at once negatived any idea 
as to the necessity for an inquest ; 
and the other parish officials, 
as a matter of course, acquiesced 
in his opinion. So I naturally 
thought the matter was at an 
end. ; 

But I was mistaken again. 
Whether the Sunday opportunities 
of gossip, or a fixed determination 
in the minds of the people to have 
their inquest, were the cause, I do 
not know; probably both. For 
in the afternoon P.C. Sadd re- 
appeared, his burly form swelling 
with importance, and his usual 
deliberate utterance pitched in 
the key of the greatest solemnity, 














as he informed me that there was 
‘A talk that some one had put 
half an ounce of tobacker in 
Master Stokes’s beer last night, 
and that’s what killed him.’ 

Now, from what I had seen 
and heard on the spot, there was 
nothing to warrant this conclu- 
sion, or give colour to the report, 
and I said as much. 

* That’s just what I ses, sir,’ re- 
marked the solemn one; ‘ but 
howiver, they talk, and they goo 
on talking ; and the best thing I 
can do is to go back to the vicar 
and hear what he says.’ 

So he went. By and by I met 
him in the street, and asked 
what he had done in the matter. 
He told me that he was ‘a- 
furridging of it out ’—meaning 
that he was trying to trace the 
report to its origin, if that were 
possible; for the best description 
of rumour is that which shows it 
‘full of tongues,’ and I believe 
myself that the origin of a report 
in a small village is, like the 


measles, ‘in the air,’ and a 
genuine case of ‘ spontaneous 
generation.’ 


P.C. Sadd, in his ponderous 
way, spent the afternoon in tracing 
that rumour—from Jane Stiles to 
William Stubbs, and from Stubbs 
to Giles, through Susan Pye, by 
the way of Mary Ann Maggs and 
*Enery Evins, and from Giles on, 
till he came up to me in the even- 
ing perspiring mentally, and with 
@ proud sense of having got to the 
bottom of the affair. 

Somewhere in the beginning of 
this century a wicked wag had 
emptied the contents of a snuff- 
box into the beer of Master 
Stokes’s father, which was, as 
Sadd put it,‘ very nigh the death 
of him !’ 

After having unburdened him- 
self of which statement, P.C. Sadd 
bent double, and laughed a thick 
and apoplectic laugh, till I thought 
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the snake-hook on his belt must 
have given way. Clearly he had 
a sense of the ridiculous. But it 
is a curious thing that the memory 
of that aged practical joke had 
lingered in the minds of the 
people, to be produced again in 
this way. 

I am beginning to wonder how 
many more traditions have gone 
wrong like this. Did they drown 
Clarence in that butt of malmsey, 
or was it only that his maternal 
uncle died of delirium tremens ? 
or is that ‘surfeit of lampreys’ 
only the tradition of a blue pill 
after a state banquet ? 

I don’t know. Traditions are 
‘ kittle cattle.’ I must be careful 
how I allude to the salmon and 
cucumber next morning, or the 
memory of that ‘old students’ 
dinner may be prejudicial to my 
great-grandson. 

After this I thought there 
would be no further trouble, 
The vicar had been interviewed 
a third time on the subject, and 
had again negatived the idea of 
that inquest ; and next morning, 
as I was in my surgery, there ap- 
peared a very decently- dressed 
and intelligent-looking man, who 
might have been an engineer or 
foreman of some kind, who intro- 
duced himself as Master Stokes’s 
son, from London. I supposed 
he wanted the certificate ; but no, . 
he wished to know what his 
father died of. 

I told him, and apparently 
satisfied him so far; but still he 
hesitated, and at last said, ‘ But 
won't there be any inquest ? 

‘No, there is no necessity for 
it; and the parish authorities 
have decided against it; surely 
that is enough; and you should 
be satisfied to escape the pub- 
licity of one.’ 

Well, he thought there should 
be one, and left me to go to the 
vicar. And at midday I had a 





notice to say that there would be 
an inquest held at ten o’clock next 
morning. 

It was held; and after the ex- 
amination of the son and daugh- 
ter-in law, and one or two of the 
neighbours, they brought up the 
man who had been Stokes’s com- 
panion at the Horseshoe. Of 
course there was not the least 
suspicion of the introduction of 
tobacco into the old man’s beer ; 
and there was nothing more than 
that extra pint to be told of. 

Then they examined me, and I 
said my say. 

‘Mr. Foreman, have you any 
questions to ask the doctor? 

‘ None.’ 

‘Any other gentleman on the 
jury ? 

And then arose Mr. Badley, 
the postmaster, and proceeded to 
question me, 

It was the first time I had 
ever had a question asked by a 
juryman in this district; but I 
had a shrewd suspicion that Mr. 
Badley had been an active agent 
in the agitation for this inquest. 
Moreover, he was the reporter 


for the local paper. But that is 
by the way. 

‘You say you found him quite 
dead, sir? 

* Yes.’ 


‘And yet he went home in his 
usual health ? 

‘I should say probably not, 
under the circumstances.’ 

‘ But the people who knew him 
say he did.’ 

‘Well, I should be sorry to 
say that you had gone to bed in 
your usual health, if I were to 
find you defunct in the morning, 
unless I had made a very careful 
examination overnight.’ 

* Quite right, doctor,’ observed 
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the coroner. ‘Mr. Badley is 
asking irrelevant questions.’ And 
Badley collapsed. 

The usual verdict : ‘ Death from 
natural causes.’ 

Yet still I was troubled in my 
mind as to why the vicar had 
been weak erlough to give way to 
the popular craving—morbid as it 
was—for excitement ; and it was 
not till some time afterwards that 
I heard the real reason why they 
held that inquest. 

The intelligent artisan I have 
mentioned—old Stokes’s son from 
London—had, after leaving me, 
gone direct to the vicar, and 
begged him to give his consent. 

The old gentleman at first 
showed a laudable firmness in the 
matter; but, finding the man 
would not be satisfied, used the 
same arguments that I had found 
useless, and without any suc- 
cess. He could no more under- 
stand the man’s persistence than 
I could; and there seemed to be 
something in the background that 
he was unwilling to bring forward 
as a reason, till, finding that the 
vicar was determined to prevent, 
or rather not to sanction, the pro- 
ceedings, as a last resource he said, 

‘But, O sir, if there isn’t an 
inquest, what will become of poor 
father’s soul ? 

And the vicar, whether he 
thought it a matter of conscience 
or religious conviction, or was 
tired of the whole affair, gave in, 
and they had their inquest, and 
were satisfied. 

I have not heard that the ghost 
of poor old Master Stokes walks ; 
but I fancy the coroner would be 
surprised to know that he is 
looked upon as a kind of sub- 
ordinate janitor, under St. Peter, 
to the portals of peace. 

W. PYPER. 




















ECCENTRIC BOOK TITLES. 
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Tae seventeenth century and 
part of the eighteenth, remark- 
able as the whole period is for its 
deep and powerful historical in- 
terest, is especially so in the sin- 
gular style of some of the litera- 
ture which it produced, both 
religious and political. It was 
quite an age of pamphlets and 
tracts ; for, as there were no daily 
papers in which people could 
ventilate their fancied grievances, 
their peculiar political crotchets, 
or their eccentric religious opi- 
nions, the only plan was to put 
such ideas into print, and then 
publish them to an admiring and 
inquiring world in the form of a 
pamphlet or tract. These pam- 
phlets were produced by scores, 
often written in language neither 
choice nor at all guarded ; and 
the consequence was, as the law 
at that period was only too ready 
to pounce down upon any un- 
lucky culprit who had given his 
opinion or spoken his mind a 
little too freely to please the petty 
tyrants of the Administration of 
the day, that many an author 
found himself, to his great sur- 
prise, quickly lodged within the 
walls of a prison, as was the case 
with Defoe, Bunyan, and a host 
of others. Long imprisonment, 
heavy fines, the pillory, whipping, 
and often far worse still, were the 
punishments to which political 
pamphleteers, who had offended, 
were frequently subjected during 
the period referred to. 

How greatly this system of 
writing, notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the law, was in fashion 
may be gathered from the fact 
that King George III., in the 


year 1762, presented to the British 
Museum a most valuable collec- 
tion of upwards of thirty thousand 
tracts and pamphlets, embracing 
an immense variety of subjects, 
and supposed to have been written 
during the seventeenth century. 
This collection was commenced 
by Charles I., under the direction 
of a clergyman named Thomason, 
and was carried about England as 
the Royal army marched, dis- 
guised as tables covered with can- 
vas, and at length lodged at Ox- 
ford, under the care of Dr. Barlow, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. 
These curious tracts were even- 
tually offered to the library at 
Oxford, and were at last bought 
for Charles II., by his stationer 
Mearke, and by his representa- 
tives ultimately sold to George IIT. 
The collection is bound in two 
thousand volumes. 

It is not so much on the sub- 
jects of these tracts that I desire 
now to speak—for that, indeed, 
would fill volumes—but to select 
for consideration a few of the ex- 
traordinarily eccentric titles which 
a very large number of them 
bear, and which, in very many 
cases, are calculated to excite a 
smile rather than inspire any feel- 
ings of reverence or respect for 
the real subject actually treated 
of, which, generally speaking, was 
of a religious nature. 

The first of these which I shall 
notice is dated 1626, and has the 
following sweetly fanciful title : 
‘A most delectable sweet-perfumed 
Nosegay for God's Saints to smell 
at.’ The idea of the word ‘ nose- 
gay’ applied to a set of prayers was 
possibly to suggest the thought of 
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picking or selecting therefrom any 
one or more that might be desired 
—in itself a very pretty and a 
very happy thought, certainly. 

The next one is remarkable for 
the unmistakable intention of the 
tract as set forth in its plain and 
witty title. In 1646, one ‘John 
Fry,’ a Quaker, appears to have 
got into trouble of some kind, 
and found it necessary to publish 
a defence, entitled ‘A Pair of 
Bellows to blow off the Dust cast 
upon John Fry.’ In these days 
he would probably have written 
to one or other of the daily papers 
a full statement of his woes 
and grievances, on the chance 
of the subject tickling the editor's 
fancy with the view to political 
capital, in which case it might, 
perhaps, have been inserted. 

The days of the Protectorate 
were rather celebrated for tract- 
titles of the most singular and 
eccentric character. One, for in- 


stance, is so peculiar that it is 


somewhat difficult to see the 
exact meaning of it—‘ The Snuf- 
fers of Divine Love’! Now, who 
or what was supposed to be 
snuffed? Was such snufling in- 
tended with the view to the 
extra brightness of the imaginary 
candle, or to its total extinguish- 
ing !—for snuffers can be used 
either to increase existing light 
or to produce darkness. The 
former, perhaps, may be the idea 
of the ingenious writer—the heavy 
snuff of sin being removed by the 
divine snuffers, the candle of 
righteousness will, through divine 
love, burn all the more brightly. 
The fancy, jf far-fetched, is at 
least most original. 

Another was devoted to the 
cause of charity, more especially 
in reference to some specific re- 
ligious object, in which people 
are advised to open their pockets, 
such receptacles in those days 
being evidently secured by ‘ hooks 


and eyes’ instead of buttons, as 
with us moderns. Remembering 
this, we can the more readily 
understand the gist of the very 
quaint title, ‘ Hooks and Eyes for 
Believers’ Breeches,’ clearly re- 
ferring to the fastening of the 
pockets in connection with the 
great religious virtue of charity. 

One kindly-disposed author, in 
his laudable desire to assist his 
weaker brethren in their walk to 
the ‘ higher path,’ calls his labours 
‘ High-heel’d Shoes for Dwarfs in 
Holiness,’ a truly plain and sug- 
gestive title ; whilst another writer, 
with equal simplicity, calls his 
book ‘ Crumbs of Comfort for the 
Chickens of the Covenant.’ We 
cannot but admire the alliteration, 
at that period considered a great 
beauty in composition ; for many 
such instances occur in these most 
curious pamphlets. But perhaps 
the most amazing of all this class 
is the following, affixed to a book 
containing psaims and hymns 
and spiritual songs, to which the 
‘ Ditties’ are annexed: ‘Seven 
Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, 
or the Seven Penitential Psalms 
of the Princely Prophet David ; 
whereunto are also annexed Wil- 
liam Humuis’s Handful of Honey- 
suckles, and divers godly and 
pithy Ditties, now newly aug- 
mented.’ The inordinate length 
of this title, and the play of the 
repeated alliteration, are very witty 
and amusing, if nothing more. 

At this period, as every student 
of history knows, patty spirit 
ran very high, and as the law— 
as already hinted at—was unplea- 
santly summary in its action, men 
were often cast into prison merely 
because, in their religious opinions, 
they happened to differ from their 
neighbours. Some such delin- 
quent, in the person of a Quaker, 
was incarcerated about 1655, and 
poured forth the regrets of his 
soul in a pawphlet with the fol- 
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lowing most original and whim- 
sical title: ‘A Sigh of Sorrow for 
the Sinners of Zion, breath’d out 
of a Hole in the Wall of an 
Earthen Vessel known among Men 
by the Name of Samuel Fish.’ 
That man has been called an 
‘earthen vessel’ is not, perhaps, 
anything very new; but that 
his mouth should be referred 
to as a ‘hole’ situated in the 
‘wall’ of such a ‘ vessel’ is most 
surely as thoroughly original as 
it is altogether perfectly unique. 
Not long after this latter 
another tract appeared, written in 
the strong and rather fanatical 
language so common to the age 
by some earnest religious zealot, 
entitled ‘The Spiritual Mustard 
Pot to make the Soul sneeze with 
Devotion,’ by which, I presume, 
the fiery platitudes of the writer 
were to act upon the nerves of 
the moral nose exactly as mustard 
does on the physical olfactory 
organ. Here is another: ‘ Salva- 
tion’s - Vantage Ground! Or a 
Louping Stand for Heavenly Be- 
lievers!" A ‘louping stand’ 
meaning what we should now 
probably call a ‘ leaping-bar’—the 
intention being, under the figure 
of a leaping-bar, to improve the 
readers in their spiritual athletic 
exercises, and so endeavour to 
bring them nearer to heaven. 
Cromwell’s regiment of ‘ Iron- 
sides’ contained many men who 
could handle the pen as well as 
the sword or the wheel-lock, and 
many a fiery vigorous tract issued 
about this time owed its author- 
ship to one or other of these mili- 
tary enthusiasts in political and 
religious rights or wrongs. Here 
is one—the remarkably plain and 
straightforward language of the 
title addresses itself to the most 
illiterate, and could not fail to be 
comprehended by all classes of 
readers: ‘A Shot aimed at the 
Devil’s Head-Quarters through the 
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Tube of the Cannon of the Cove- 
nant.’ As the author was a 
soldier, and probably wrote for 
soldiers, he very acutely employed 
such terms, in naming his tract, 
as would be peculiarly familiar 
to soldiers, and therefore all the 
more readily understood by them ; 
and it is quite possible that his 
work, from its very title, proved 
highly attractive. We cannot 
but admire the ready and sugges- 
tive wit of the gallant Puritan in 
so cleverly adapting himself to 
surrounding circumstances. 

The next I shall quote is 
another specimen of one of the 
inordinately long titles of the 
period, plentifully interspersed 
with many choice specimens of 
alliteration, according to the 
fashion of the day: ‘A Reaping 
Hook well temper’d for the stub- 
born Ears of the Coming Crop ; 
or Biscuits baked in the Oven of 
Charity, carefully conserved for 
the Chickens of the Church, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the 
Sweet Swallows of Salvation.’ 
The marvellous jumble here of 
reaping-hooks, biscuits, ovens, 
charity, chickens, sparrows, swal- 
lows, and salvation, almost takes 
away one’s breath, considering its 
many elaborately obscure alle- 
gories all crammed into one small 
title-page. 

About the latter part of the 
sixteenth or beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a book was 
published with the following 
amazing title, which, for unrea- 
sonable absurdity of length, is 
perhaps unequalled: ‘The Dis- 
coverie of Wytchcrafte, wherein 
the lewd dealings of Wytches 
and Wytchmongers is notablie 
detected ; the Knaverie of Con- 
jurors, the impietie of Inchanters, 
the follie of Soothsayers, the im- 
pudent falsehood of Couseners, 
the infidelitie of Atheysts, the 
pestilent practices of Pythynists, 
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the curiositie of Figure-Casters, 
the vanitie of Dreamers, the 
beggarlie Art of Alcumystrie, &c., 
are decyphered. By Reginald 
Scott, Esq.’ By the term ‘figure- 
casters,’ 1 presume, is meant the 
fanciful belief, prevailing about 
this period, that ifa person desired 
another’s death he must make a 
waxen image closely resembling 
the person who was to die. This 
figure was to be constructed under 
certain signs and forms of incan- 
tation, and then, at certain 
arranged times, pins were to be 
stuck through the heart of the 
figure, or it was to be stabbed, 
shot at, or beheaded ; by which 
means, it was impudently pre- 
tended, that the death of the 
person, operated upon through 
this waxen figure, would assuredly 
occur at the very same instant! 
The readers of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’ will remember a very 
clever and amusing illustration of 
this original practice of doing 
people to death in the inimitable 
story of the ‘ Leech of Folkestone,’ 
only in this case the tables are 
turned on the would-be murderers 
with terrible effect. 

A remarkable work was pub- 
lished, in connection with this sub- 
ject, by no less a personage than 
the celebrated Richard Baxter— 
sometime Vicar of Kidderminster 
—and dated 1690, entitled ‘The 
Certainty of the World of Spirits, 
&c., fully evinced by the unques- 
tionable Histories of Apparitions, 
Operations, Witchcrafts, Voices, 
&c. By Richard Baxter.’ It is 
possibly owing to the manners, 
teaching, opinions, and habits of 
thought of the time that we find a 
man of such great talentsand learn- 
ing sitting down in sober earnest 
to write an elaborate work to 
prove the truth of such silly super- 
stitious fancies. 

Nor is Baxter the only cleric 
who wrote on the same subject ; 
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for we have a work by ‘ Joseph 
Glanvil, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Majesty King Charles II., and 
F.R.8.,’ with this fine imposing 
title, ‘ Sadducismus Triumphatus ; 
or a full and plain Evidence con- 
cerning Witches and Apparitions.’ 
Here, then, we have another learn- 
ed divine, and a F.R.S. to boot, 
using his wit and his influence 
to assist in the propagation of a 
belief as foolish and puerile as it 
was wicked and mischievous. 

The subject attracted much 
attention in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was evidently thought 
a very great deal of, not only 
by men in holy orders, but by 
laymen of learning, education, 
and position as well ; and a book 
was published in 1653 by Sir R. 
Filmer (a judge, I believe) for the 
especial benefit of the ‘jurymen of 
England,’ in which he pretends 
to explain ‘ the difference between 
an English and an Hebrew witch’! 
But I cannot close this article 
without special reference to a very 
celebrated book touching on the 
same subject, written by neither 
priest nor layman, but by a 
learned and royal author. Though 
possibly already well known to 
most of our readers, I will just 
refer to the title in full: ‘ Demo- 
nologie; in the form of a Dia- 
logue, divided into Three Books ; 
Written by the Most High and 
Mighty Prince James, by the 
Grace of God, King of England, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, &e.—1616.’ So that 
even his Majesty King James L., 
with all his Solomonic wisdom 
and learned pedantry, was not 
proof against the silly childish 
beliefs of the age, the very men- 
tion of which, in these enlight- 
ened days, provokes not merely a 
smile of pity and contempt, but a 
downright honest laugh at the 
utter folly and credulity of our 
forefathers.  G. BYNG GATTIE. 
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IV. 
BENJAMIN THEIR RULER. 


——————__—_ 


Ben was picked out of the river, 
saved at ebb-tide from the rush 
of receding waters which would 
have borne his little body onward 
to destruction. 

He was but a light feather- 
weight on the bosom of the swirl- 
ing muddy torrent. A starveling 
baby, unballasted by any superflu- 
ous flesh, he was swept quickly 
along. Thisattenuated mud-grown 
weed was probably cast out to die 
as one worthless. Only an heir 
to shame and misery. Surely this 
little life was hardly worth saving 
in a city where a thousand of more 
value are suffered to be lost daily. 

Had he fallen of his own ac- 
cord down some _ treacherous 
slimy steps on that misty Novem- 
ber morning, when the yellow 
fog wrapped round with a dismal 
embrace every wretched slum and 
loathsome hovel? or had some 
helping hand essayed to rid the 
world of the small burden of his 
life by tossing him into the river 
from some adjacent wharf? That 
remained for ever unproven. 

Perchance some poor besotted 
mother had rushed, in her deli- 
rium, to the waterside, and con- 
signed her babe to a gentle death 
in the outgoing stream—a more 
desirable good than life could pos- 
sibly be to her offspring. 

Lay not such sins to the charge 
of a degraded humanity. Rather 
let us draw back from judgment, 
inclining our lips to say, ‘ They 
know not what they do !’ 

Think you, my friends, that any 
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such wretched creatures—women 
driven mad by starvation, cruelty, 
and poisonous drinks; wounded 
by the blows of some brutal 
ruffian, to whom they have yet 
been faithful in a dog-like way— 
are responsible for deeds like 
this? 

Will these wretched beings 
whom no light has visited—in- 
heritors for generations of fierce 
passions and low morality, the 
vilest dregs of the people—be an- 
swerable for crimes and sudden 
frenzies, the temptations to which 
we have never experienced? Is 
it possible to believe that in any 
great hereafter they will be ar- 
raigned and tried and condemned 
by the same laws that mete justice 
to you and me for sins of omission 
and commission? I trow not. 
As I believe in the mercy of an 
infinitely wise and tender Judge, 
I trust not. 

When long muscular arms 
stretched over a barge-side, and 
eaught hold of a little mop of 
curly black hair drifting past, a 
baby face was lifted from the 
water smiling at its rescuer. His 
immersion did not seem to have 
alarmed the boy in the least. Ben 
was fearless from the first hour of 
his introduction to the deck of 
the Rebecca. 

With the serenest composure 
he scanned the saviour’s bearded 
face, not intimidated by its rug- 
ged aspect. He showed no dispo- 
sition to cry. He was gasping 
for breath, which the strong 
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stream had néarly knocked out 
of him; but he began almost 
directly to chuckle gleefully as the 
water trickled from his curls 
a-down his face, and made little 
streams on the boards. 

On the day that Jeremiah 
Choate rescued him, the emaci- 
ated bright-eyed atom looked 
somewhere between two and three. 
Hereafter, that dismal morning 
was reckoned as his birthday. As 
soon as he had sufficiently re- 
covered, he lisped with a cockney 
twang a series of remarks hardly 
intelligible to the skipper or his 
subordinate. 

Finally, between them, they 
made out that he was cold, also that 
he was hungry. It was satisfac- 
tory that he made no demand for 
maternal ministration. Jerry lost 
no time in hoisting this flotsam 
on his broad shoulders, regardless 
of his dripping condition, and 
carrying him down to be warmed 
and fed in the little cabin. The 
funnel was smoking furiously ; 
above and down below it was like 
an oven. The baby was set upon 
the locker, and regaled with a 
mug of cold tea and unlimited 
bread-and-cheese. He remarked 
incidentally during the feast that 
his name was Ben. 

‘Ittle Ben,’ he corrected angrily, 
with his mouth full, when Tom 
Batt said ‘Big Ben’ by way of 
irony. He surveyed the mate 
with a frown of disapproval, and 
then he gave utterance to some- 
thing which was probably intend- 
ed for an oath. 

‘ Where does daddy live, young- 
ster? questioned Tom  grufily, 
after a pause. | 

The brown eyes opened wide 
in amazement. Ben shook his 
head dubiously. 

‘ Ain’t never heerd of a dad, 
Till warrant,’ muttered the man. 

‘Did yer fall in? said Jere- 
miah, approaching his red beard 
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till it tickled the baby’s face, as 
he offered him another hunk of 
cheese. Ben’s hands went out 
with greedy energy to meet it. 

‘ Pitty, pitty water—O, O, so 
code!’ He drew a long breath, 
and looked at his little blue fin- 
gers, spreading them out with a 
sort of satisfaction. He was too 
young todeclare his circumstances ; 
and after a few futile endeavours, 
Jerry gave up his questions. They 
had stripped him of a little ragged 
shirt and tattered petticoat, and 
rolled him up in a rough coat 
with metal buttons. There was a 
long wound on the flesh of the 
baby leg which was scarcely heal- 
ed, and many dark bruises about 
the little body. The inspection 
of these seemed to give Ben great 
satisfaction. He nodded his head, 
pointing to each one, and repeat- 
ing each time, ‘ Ned, bad Ned? 
The coat was secured about the 
child with a bit of cord, a method 
of attaching clothes which did not 
seem unfamiliar to him. The 
brightness of the anchor buttons 
afforded his mind infinite satis- 
faction. He neglected the cheese. 
‘ Pennies! he lisped, looking up 
at Jeremiah with a confidential 
grin. After a time amazement 
worked to the front. ‘ Many 
pennies!’ he said each time he 
fingered a fresh one. 

‘What: ’ull yer do with him, 
Jerry? grunted the mate, turning 
a quid of tobacco, and staring of- 
fensively at the little boy. ‘ Yer'd 
best send him slick off to the 
workhouse.’ 

The child had by this time 
edged himself close up to Jerry, 
undaunted by his fierce aspect. 
The skipper of the Rebecca was 
not comely or of ingratiating 
mien. An irregular red beard 
covered half of his features, leav- 
ing only high cheek bones and a 
flattened nose to indicate the con- 
tour of his face. He had small 
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gray eyes, keen enough when seen 
in a full light, but almost obscured 
by long protruding eyebrows. 

‘I seepy,’ said Ben, in a drowsy 
voice, laying his little black head 
glistening with moisture against 
the sleeve of Jeremiah’s jersey. 

The man looked across at Tom 
Batt in an uneasy way. There 
was a strange abatement of his 
stoic demeanour. His arm was 
extended to support the little 
head. At last he removed his 
oilskin cap, and scratched his 
head dubiously. Finally, he looked 
down at the long drooped eye- 
lashes, and felt the clasp of a tiny 
hand upon his arm. 

Next he swore a big oath that 
the young one should go with 
them this voyage on the barge. 

‘ Ay, and | thinks as I'll maybe 
keep him altogether,’ he said still 
more resolutely, after a pull ata 
stone jar. 


Jeremiah had been reared in a 


workhouse, and remembered its 
cold ministrations. 

This skipper, who sailed the 
Rebecca—a registered barge, traf- 
ficking backwards and forwards 
from the Thames to the Medway, 
and other adjacent points of the 
coast— was homeless, wifeless, 
childless. He had slowly worked 
his way to a post of confidence, 
and now had a pecuniary interest 
in the work done by the barge he 
directed. Jeremiah Choate was 
not a man of many words, neither 
was he credited with any charit- 
able sentiments. He was chary 
of speech, and an absolute con- 
servative in all his principles of 
action; yet his word was his 
bond, and his oath irreversible. 
His celibacy was a matter of sur- 
prise to the profession he belonged 
to; for Jerry was well able to 
keep a wife in comfort, and was 
now over thirty years of age. A 
snug little cottage down the river 
at Erith or Gravesend, and a 
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comely young woman to take 
now and again as companion on 
short voyages, were reckoned the 
highest goods amongst barge- 
masters. But Jerry was of an- 
other mind, and steered clear of 
feminine pitfalls, appearing to 
have hardened his heart against 
domestic joys. 

Sulky Tom Batt at once recog- 
nised the significance of the adop- 
tion of the waif. If a winsome 
child established a footing on the 
deck of the barge, one of his own 
youngsters — bullet-headed _river- 
side lads, inclined already to evil 
ways—could not obtain the berth 
on board the Rebecca he had 
made up his mind to apply for. 

‘Curse the young rat! I wish 
as he’d drownded !' he muttered 
to himself in moody mood, when 
left alone in the cabin with the 
peacefully sleeping child. Then 
Tom had recourse to the stone 
jar more frequently than was 
necessary to supply the demands 
of thirst. 

The ‘ Rebeccar,’ as the frater- 
nity were accustomed to accent 
the title of Jerry’s barge, was a 
craft by no means despicable, for 
all she was flat-bottomed and drew 
but a few feet of water. Fre- 
quenters of the river know well 
what speed such vessels can ac- 
complish. It is only ignorant 
land-lubbers who smile contemp- 
tuously at the mention of such. 
At the annual regattas of sailing- 
barges in the Medway and Thames 
the Rebecca had fully established 
her fame, and was a dreaded rival 
to her kind. She was no lum- 
bering makeshift, and Jeremiah 
Choate had good reason to be 
proud of the craft he commanded. 
Her qualities even helped her to 
make some account of a head- 
wind by aid of leeboards, and, 
with a fair wind and tide, she 
sailed her nine knots an hour. 
If you had seen her on an autumn 
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afternoon running with a favour- 
able wind up one of the reaches 
of the river, laden with golden 
sheaves of straw, the warm sun 
shining on her red-brown sails, 
and the little ripples curling under 
her bow, you would be forced to 
admit that she and her kind were 
picturesque additions to the land- 
scape, rivalling the whiter-winged 
cutters which skimmed about on 
pleasure bent. Yes; and if you 
were near enough to see likewise 
a little sunburnt boy—brown-eyed, 
black-haired as any southern-born 
child, with a red cap covering his 
curls—sitting beside the tiller, 
piping merry ditties in a sweet 
child’s treble, you might have 
envied the stolid skipper smoking 
beside him. Air, light, river, and 
shore ministered to his placid en- 
joyment. Sailing thus quickly on 
summer seas, might not dreams 
and peace seem realities ? 

The Rebecca's business was 
chiefly to bring hay, straw, ce- 
ment, and bricks from the Med- 
way or elsewhere. At the time 
of Ben’s adoption she was engaged 
in bringing chalk and cement 
from Greenhithe, and conveying 
coals to Margate. So the first 
voyage down the river that Ben 
was taken was to Margate, where 
Jerry invested in some second- 
hand clothing to cover his naked- 
ness, of which he was not by any 
means ashamed. Probably he was 
well accustomed to it. Rags do 
not foster modesty. 

‘That there birthday suit o’ 
yourn won't do ashore, young- 
ster,’ remarked Jerry, with a grim 
smile, as he watched the child 
dancing joyfully before the heat 
of the stove, playing with his own 
little shadow on the floor of the 
cabin, and revelling in a hitherto 
unknown feeling of animal well- 
being. What was it to be naked 
as long as he was comfortable ? 
Was he not warmed and fed, and 
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suffered to gambol freely without 
a kick or a blow? What better 
things had life to offer to any 
young animal ? 

‘ You're a-going to be let in for 
a pretty expense with yer found- 
ling,’ jeered Tom Batt, who very 
well knew that Jeremiah Choate 
was averse to putting his hand 
in his pockets. 

Good Lord! what a pretty pile 
of savings his skipper must: have 
made in the course of ten years’ 
sailing! Tom Batt reflected on 
his own thriftless Irish spouse 
and a numerous progeny, dwell- 
ing at Southwark, without any 
great thankfulness for mercies ac- 
corded him. 

In the end, however, Ben proved 
no costly addition to the house- 
keeping. 

‘ He’s worth his grub,’ admitted 
Tom before the boy was five years 
old. He was suffered to gather 
up the fragments from his master’s 
table, and throve happily upon 
them. By degrees he took upon 
himself various domestic offices. 
He could run messages when in 
port, carry packages as big as him- 
self, and keep a look-out on the 
river. By and by he learnt to 
brew tea and to sweep out the 
cabin, wash up plates, and nego- 
tiate purchases to supply the lar- 
der. By the time he was eight 
years old he was useful and more 
reliable than Tom Batt, who was 
apt to indulge unduly when put 
ashore. 

Ben’s precocious intelligence 
gleaned a fund of information 
wherever he went, and the stores 
of his mind were unfolded later 
on for the benefit of his com- 
panions. 

By some mysterious means he 
learnt to read. As Jeremiah 


smoked his pipe one evening on 
deck, he was amazed to hear the 
boy spelling out a newspaper to 
Tom Batt below-stairs. The clear 

















young voice floated up on the still 
night air, and the skipper could 
hear every word as it was slowly 
given out. 

‘Well, I’m blowed!’ he said, 
shaking the ashes out of his pipe ; 
‘he is a cute young shaver! He 
desarves a eddication.’ 

By and by, when Jeremiah 
went softly down-stairs to get his 
grog. Tom Batt was snoring in 
his hammock, and the young stu- 
dent was engrossed in copying 
printed characters upon a scrap 
of paper. That was how Ben 
was teaching himself to write. In 
all the after days of his Jife his 
written communications resembled 
copper-plate ; no one ever was 
heard to complain that Ben's 
epistles were not legible. 

Jeremiah, being stoical by habit, 
professed no particular interest in 
this son of his adoption, though 
he was fully cognisant of all his 
proceedings. 

There was one natural gift pos- 
sessed by Ben which stood him 
in good stead amongst his friends 
and acyuaintance: this was a 
most tuneful voice united to a 
correct ear for music. He would 
catch up any street-air with mar- 
vellous precision, and troll out 
his songs with infinite delight. 
The singular delicacy and accu- 
racy of his ear recommended him 
to notice at all popular entertain- 
ments. Jerry’s friends would as- 
semble frequently on the deck of 
the barge to hear the young sha- 
ver ‘ pipe a bit.’ And Ben found 
the remuneration of halfpence 
satisfactory and encouraging. 

Amongst the many foreign sail- 
ors about the Ducks and riverside 
this gift made him popular, From 
some of these he acquired foreign 
airs, quaint, melodious, and im- 
pressive. The boyish treble would 
frequently be heard trolling out a 
Spanish or Italian ballad, to the 
astouishment of some ear to which 
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it was familiar. A yachtsman on 
the river, perchance newly re- 
turned from the Mediterranean, 
would now and then be amazed 
to catch a refrain, which had last 
been heard in the Bay of Cadiz 
or on the bright shores about 
Naples, proceeding from a con- 
temptible coal-carrying barge. 


When Ben was somewhere 
about nine years old, by some 
mischance he was left ashore one 
night. Jerry was well on his way 
down the river befure he dis- 
covered that the boy was not be- 
low in the cabin. His wrath was 
not loudly or forcibly expressed, 
but Tom Batt knew very well 
that the skipper was in a danger- 
ous mood that night. He steered 
the Rebecca in a daring way, cut- 
ting under the very bows of 
steamers, and more than once 
escaping a collision by a hair's 
breadth. But Ben took no harm 
by his first independent step in 
life. Two days later he came up 
smiling to meet the returning 
barge, full of novel experiences. 

On coming to the wharfside in 
the dark, and finding his home 
and resting-place departed, Ben 
had wasted no time in lamenta- 
tion. He reflected where he might 
find a night’s lodging, standing a 
moment in an attitude of thought. 

‘Left yer ashore, have they, 
youngster?’ said a sympathetic 
lighterman, dropping a grain-sack 
and surveying the puny figure 
with face set riverwards. Ben 
turned quickly with a grave face. 
He knew the man. 

‘ Ay, Jim Davis, and I wants a 
lodging. Maybe yer can tell of 
one?’ 

The man sat down on his 
dropped sack, and frowned specu- 
latively. 

‘ Well, there’s Skillem’s in the 
next lane, but it ain’t werry com- 
fortable; and there’s the Lamb of 
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Goshen, but it’s allus full nowa- 


days. Mrs. Doo she might be 
willing to take in such a small 
one, She'll squeeze yer in some- 
wheer. Yer won't want a big 
berth. I guess the coalscuttle ’ull 
about fit yer.’ 

Ben knew by report all about 
the lodging-house in Linnet Lane 
specified as the Lamb of Goshen. 
On being reminded of it, he at 
once resolved to seek its shelter. 

He had a few halfpence in his 
pocket, sufficient to pay for his 
sleeping accommodation ; and 
perhaps, if he sang and danced 
for the lodgers, some one of them 
would treat him to a supper. 

The boy was irrepressibly hope- 
ful, and trusted with a serene 
faith to chance, aided by his own 
best endeavours. 

Be of good cheer, Ben ; yours 
is a sublime creed, which will 
carty you upwards and onwards. 

He arrived, in the twilight, at 
the dismal den, where wayfarers, 
tramps, vagabonds, the homeless, 
the destitute, the sinful congre- 
gated. He did not expect it to 
be as comfortable as the little 
cabin of the Rebecca, and he 
thought somewhat ruefully of a 
string of sausages, which he had 
purchased in the morning, and 
which were probably frying under 
Tom Batt’s supervision ut this 
moment. He paused outside the 
door of the Lamb of Goshen. 
Judging by the noise, there ap- 
peared to be a lively company 
within. Life and entertainment 
here would, in any case, be pre- 
ferable to a night spent in the 
streets. The ghostly fog was 
stalking up irem the river, strik- 
ing chill airs upon his slim body. 

“Hardy little weed as he was, he 
knew all about marsh agues and 
aching pains of rheumatism. Had 
he not seen suffering about him 
all his short life? 

Shouts of uproarious laughter 
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were to be heard as Ben knocked 
boldly at the door of the lodging- 
house. He repeated his sum 
mons twice more vigorously be- 
fore it was opened to him. A 
little fair girl, with blue eyes and 
long plaits tied with ribbons, 
peeped through the aperture un- 
der the arm of a big clumsy man 
of nautical appearance. The child 
had a distinctly foreign air, and 
muttered some remark in guttural 
tones. The man, glancing at the 
boy, looked back over his shoul- 
der with a jeering laugh. His 
face was red and inflamed. Ben 
thought he was ‘ half-seas over.’ 

‘Come here, Mother Doo. 
Here’s a mighty big lodger a-want- 
ing to be took in. Maybe yer'll 
throw him and my Elsa in to- 
gether for tuppence.’ 

The landlady thus appealed to 
was slow to come forward. Ben 
pushed past the reeling man, and 
shut the door behind him. There 
was a momentary silence in the 
circle near the tire. Rude navvies 
and coarse-featured girls looked 
round at the juvenile new-comer. 

‘Here’s yer money,’ said Ben, 
extending twopence with resolu- 
tion as the formidable Mrs. Doo, 
a large-limbed, red-haired Irish- 
woman, advanced upon him. There 

. was something irresistibly comic, 
in the eyes of the company, about 
this bold address. A series of 
jocular remarks and rude laughter 
followed Ben’s introduction. 

‘ Yer a well-plucked one! Mus’ 
be a lord in disguise! Well, young 
limb, are yer going to treat us to 
supper all round? Turn out yer 
pockets.’ 

The man who had admitted 
Ben retained his hold of the little 
fair child, who acted as a prop to 
his uncertain steps. She seemed 
not unused to this parental mode 
of progression. Her large blue 


eyes fixed Ben as a possible play- 
mate. When she had resumed 














her seat on a little stool, she 
stretched out her hand and touched 
him. At the remark about his 
possessions she insinuated one 


hand in his coat-pocket. He 
looked down at her sottly, not 
rebuking her or drawing himself 
away. At last she took out her 
hand, and a very evident disap- 
pointment portrayed itself on her 
face 


‘Yer ain’t found nought, Elsa,’ 
said the mocking voice of a needle- 
woman, who sat on a sofa encom- 
passed with heaps of bright co- 
loured materials. 

No one else had taken any 
notice of the byplay between the 
children. But Flags, as she, 
whose task it was to repair en- 
signs and standards, was called 
here, had eyes for everything. 
The little foreigner, Elsa, was not 
a favourite of hers. 

Ben at this time, though very 
small, was wiry and well-knit ; 
his form was compact, his step 
elastic and buoyant, his face 
tanned with exposure to sea and 
air, and bright with a singularly 
vivacious expression which certi- 
fied his wits. 

He seldom smiled, never laughed 
noisily. Slowly he turned him- 
self towards the circle, speaking 
to the company collectively in a 
loud and deliberate way. 

‘I’m out of cash to-night, and 
so I can’t treat nobody. I b’longs 
to the “ Rebeccar” barge, which 
has sailed to Margate without me. 
I don’t want none on ytr to trust 
me; but I’m downright hungry, 
and if some of yer ‘ull pay for my 
supper, I'll sing or dance, as you 
please, better nor yer’ve ever 
known before.’ 

The unqualified confidence with 
which Ben made this astounding 
proposition raised a shout of de- 
risive laughter. The men poked 
him in the ribs with their pipes, 
the women pulling his black curls. 
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Ben set his lips tightly, and his 
wide nostrils were distended 
angrily. 

*Yer'll sing and dance, supper 
or no supper, I'll warrant ; or I 
know the way to make yer,’ said 
the man who had admitted him, 
lifting a menacing hand. 

A singular look passed over 
Ben’s face, altering for a moment 
his whole expression. It was 
both obdurate and wrathful. The 
needlewoman saw it. 

* None of that here, Mr. Fitch,’ 
she said authoritatively. ‘ Yer've 
been turned out of the Lamb 
once afore for fists too free, if 
yer'll remember.’ 

Apparently he did remember, 
for his arm dropped, and he 
sucked away at his pipe in sulky 
silence. > 

A moment Ben's looks rested 
on the pale-faced needlewoman, 
whose yellow orbs returned his 
gaze steadily. A wonderfully 
sweet smile parted her lips as she 
looked at the boy. 

‘I'll pay for yer supper,’ she 
said decisively. ‘ Yer ain’t ad- 
wertised yerself for nought. Now 
sing. I’m real fond of music, and 
I likes it moloncholy.’ 

A look so beaming, so grateful, 
so exquisitely touching in its 
childlike enthusiasm, as is rarely 
seen, spread over Ben’s face. 

*I can sing,’ he said, nodding 
emphatically ; then, standing 
where he was, he opened his 
mouth. The noisy crew hushed. 
Not a murmur was heard, nota 
breath seemed to be drawn, as 
there burst from the boy’s lips the 
clearest carol of joy and hope that 
had ever been heard by these ears. 
Every face turned towards him. 
These poor degraded wretches were 
silent before the musical expres- 
sion of a child’s uncultivated 
voice. Uncultivated truly; but 
withal so beautiful in its true ren- 
dering of a simple air, that the 





most exquisite refinement could 
not have taken exception to it. 
The motley crew of vagabonds 
and outcasts were, for a few 
seconds, held in thrall by the 
sudden unlooked-for burst of song. 
The tuneless cracked pipe or 
hoarse bass of their kind was all 
they knew of vocal music. A 
rollicking drinking song, a coarse 
love ditty, or comic music-hall 
refrain, was what they were best 
acquainted with. But now a child 
stood up in their midst and re- 
vealed to them the soul of music, 
and it seemed that the glimpse of 


a better world had been afforded ° 


them. The soaring voice carried 
them up and beyond this dull 
existence. Some thought of fresh 
fields and sweet flowers they had 
known in youth, and the joyous 
harmony of birds warbling. Others 
for a moment recalled the voiceless 
stars and the glory’ of summer 
sunsets. The beautiful world be- 
yond or above the city of sin and 
haunts of vice came back to their 
recollection. Ben played upon 
the strings of these sinful guilty 
human hearts with the power of 
his marvellous gift. The child 
was their master, their ruler, for 
a little while. He held them 
a short space enthralled by the 
mighty aid of music. Like a 
lark’s song, gushing, joyous, thril- 
ling, the cadence rose and fell, 
finally dying away in an exquisite 
whisper. 

It was over. The needlewoman 
called Flags drew a sharp sudden 
breath. A tear glittered on the 
stars and stripes beneath her 
hands. 

‘ Ay, that were worth a three- 
penny supper, my lad. Mother 
Doo, I'll trouble yer to feed him 
slick off. I don’t care if it’s 


something extry. He'll sing agen, 
while yer gets him something 
ready.’ 

Ben had drawn nearer to the 
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girl, who was paralysed, and sat 
always in the same cramped atti- 
tude on a sofa without cushions. 
A sympathetic gleam in her 
curious yellow-brown eyes drew 
him towards her. 

‘Did yer really like it? he said, 
in an aside. 

‘It wur like angels,’ she said, 
in the same low voice. 

Then the company, waking to 
the knowledge that they had a 
specially competent performer at 
hand—they did not call him a 
genius—became uproarious, and 
demanded various well-known 
songs one after the other. It was 
observed by Flags that Ben 
carefully avoided the more vulgar 
ditties. Finally the boy had to 
dance a hornpipe, retiring breath- 
less to his supper in some back 
region. 

That was not the last visit by 
many that Ben paid to the Lamb 
of Goshen. Mrs. Doo became 
aware that this youthful lodger 
was an attraction, and drew other 
company to her abode. Many 
came to supper when it was given 
out in the lane that young Ben 
was spending a night beneath her 
roof. Many a homeless wanderer, 
outcasts from respectability, peo- 
ple who were ‘ wanted,’ nameless 
lawless vagabonds, had reason to 
remember Ben’s good offices. He 
cheered them on their way, caus- 
ing them for a space to forget 
their miseries and fears. At times 
he was able to ease the burden of 
a fretful baby from a sick mother’s 
shoulders, playing with it and 
caring for it a livelong night, so 
that she might rest and forget her 
sorrows. ‘To old men he would 
pour out long tales by the hour, 
jogging their feeble memories by 
his recitals, and recalling happier 
days when life seemed to them 
yet a good thing. Deep down in 
little Ben’s heart there throbbed 
a sympathy for the desolate and 














oppressed which was almost di- 
vine. Out of his bright eyes, 
scarcely childlike in their keen 
intelligence, there beamed at times 
a radiant light, mysterious to those 
who knew not or were unable to 
understand visions such as he 


saw. He had a high reverence 
for the beauty of Nature, and the 
sadness and ignominy of life in 
courts and alleys about the river 
set him wondering yet more abcut 
the sights he knew of in the wider 
world beyond the river. How he 
had learnt that there was beauty 
hovering at eventide about reedy 
marshes, and that there was 
majesty in wintry sunsets and 
stormy skies and golden sunrises, 
who can say? Such things are 
revelations or inspirations. The 
child was not ‘clogged with bur- 
den of mortality,’ and his spirit 
‘spread her bolder wings in mind 
to mount up to the purest sky,’ 
where Nature opened her arms td 
him, and God spoke his ‘ Eph- 
thatha,’ 

It was to Flags, the needle- 
woman at the Lamb of Goshen, 
that Ben first poured out the rich- 
ness of his child fancy, opening 
wide the door of his heart, and 
revealing the beauties cherished 
there. She understood ; she ex- 
pressed her sympathy by a nod 
or a smile, and presently all that 
he had hidden and pondered in 
his heart from earliest days was 
made manifest to her. He would 
sit grave and sedate, with elbows 
on his knees, staring into the fire 
when alone with her, perhaps 
brooding silently for a long while. 
Then he would suddenly break 
forth into song or utterance, which 
relieved him of the burden of 
memory orthought. The glorious 
lights seen on sea and land, the 
sublime mystery of the great 
deeps, the solemn thunder and 
crash of angry waters upon the 
rocks, the overwhelming majesty 
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of storm and wind, the weird sha- 
dows and effects of clouds and 
driving mists, the triumphant joy 
of the rainbow as it made its 
bridge between sea and heaven, 
were all described and magnified 
to Flags. 

Verily, to Benjamin's poetic 
fancy the floods clapped their 
hands and the hills were joyful 
together, while the little valleys 
laughed and sang in their spring 
raiment. He painted to her 
fancy, upon the dingy smoke- 
begrimed walls of the Lamb, the 
spectacle of the Kentish line of 
hills, azure with bluebells in the 
month of May. The ugly ware- 
houses, wharves, and lines of 
barges receded far away, and there 
was spread before her the vast 
extent of Essex Matshes, pools of 
stagnant water, in which rosy 
clouds mirrored in the dawn, 
where wild birds innumerable 
made their home, and cherished 
their broods, amongst water 
plants and rushes, and over which 
hovered the peace of Nature, 
where man’s foot is not known. 

In imagination Flags‘ sailed 
with Ben up the beautiful Orwell 
at high tide. A series of lovely 
landscapes disso)ved before her 
view. In the estuary the little 
waves crept. up to green paths, 
and lapped white-winged pleasure- 
boats, and the houses of rich people 
gleamed amongst noble trees. She 
saw it all. Ben was all uncon- 
scious of the regard fixed upon 
him. He led the crippled girl 
whither he would ; for under his 
ragged jersey there breathed the 
heart of a poet. : 

As he spoke, out of his bold 
eyes there flashed the fire of his 
intrepid soul, the dauntless spirit 
that his Creator had bestowed upon 
him to raise him above his fellows. 


Fifteen years have come and 
gone since Jeremiah saved Ben 
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from the rushing tide; fifteen 
uneventful years to the skipper, 
who has only grown older and 
richer by imperceptible degrees, 
He is slightly grizzled; he has 
worn out a few suits of clothes, 
broken a few pipes, and smoked 
many a pound of tobacco. But 
such doings leave no visible 
marks behind them. ll that 
bears testimony to years come and 
gone is Ben. And Ben has 
grown and waxed strong in spirit. 
He is not a tall lad at eighteen ; 
but he is robust in build, and the 
clear dark colour of his cheek 
speaks favourably of health. 

The days are past when he was 
buffeted continually by wind and 
sea; but they have established 
his strength. He does not live 
on board the Rebecca any longer. 
It is only now and again that he 
is able to take a voyage upon her. 
He loves the sea still as faithfully 
as ever ; but there are other occu- 
Not 


pations, duties, before him. 
to a seafaring life was he called. 
And he recegnises his mission, 
the power of the gift entrusted to 
him. Jeremiah puts no constraint 


on the boy's will. Yet Ben is 
not obstinate or perverse. He has 
never run counter to the skip- 
per’s wish at any time. Removed 
absolutely from connection with 
coarse companions, and now asso- 
ciated with artists, holding habitual 
intercourse with refinement, it is 
very evident that Ben is becoming 
almost a gentleman. When at 
long intervals he gets a holiday 
and comes back to the Rebecca, 
he takes up his old tasks willing- 
ly. But to Jerry it scems now, 
when Ben sweeps and scours the 
cabin, and cooks the rough fare 
for himself and Tom Batt, that 
the boy is all unfitted for the 
menial tasks. Soft well-kept 
hands accustomed to musical in- 
struments have too fine a touch 
for hauling ropes and _ ship- 
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ping bricks and handling frying- 
pans. ’ 

Four years ago a musical yachts- 
man had heard Ben singing. His 
attention had been challenged by 
the marvellous precision of the 
boy’s ear and the flexibility of his 
flute-like voice. The gentleman 
had boarded the barge with the 
enthusiasm of a rich dilettante, 
offering to educate him for the 
musical profession, and at once 
get him placed as a chorister in 
a fashionable church. Jerry, 
smoking as usual, sat astride his 
tiller. He listened silently to the 
colloquy, saw the fire of ambition 
leap to Ben’s eyes as the stranger 
hinted at fame, and saw, too, how 
quickly the light quenched as the 
claims of gratitude to himself and 
the barge pressed forward in the 
boy’s mind. Ben’s life was theirs 
by adoption. The boy courteously 
thanked the gentleman who had 
taken so much trouble, and de- 
clined his offer without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. So the yachts- 
man went away rebuffed and 
angered at the blind indifference 
to the advantages offered. 

That night Jerry ascertained 
his name, and having shaved, 
and got himself up in his best 
clothes, paid a return visit to the 
yacht at anchor a little distance 
out from Erith pier. 

‘Beg parding, mister,’ he said, 
on boarding the schooner ; ‘ I’ve 
come about the lad, ’bout Ben, as 
ye heerd a-singing this morning. 
It wur a kind offer, and he wur 
over: hasty.’ 

Then Jerry paused, and looked 
dubiously at the aristocratic indi- 
vidual who surveyed him so super- 
ciliously. Perhaps, after all, he 
had better have left Ben’s fate in 
his own hands. He went on 
slowly : 

‘The lad’s a good lad, and I’m 
willing to pay for that training 
and eddication as yer spoke of. 
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We won't have no charity work. 
I’m pretty well to do, and with- 
out chick or child, and, if you can 
manage it for him, he shall go. I 
don’t say as I sha’n’t miss him a 
bit ; but the Rebeccar she won't 
sink without him.’ 

And so it was accomplished, 
and Ben was educated musically 
and otherwise, in a locality far 
away from the riverside. Yet 
he loved his old haunts. He 
was never ashamed of his early 
friends. Even Flags was not for- 
gotten when he took a voyage in 
the Rebecca. She knew of and 
rejoiced in his good fortune. 

Jeremiah still continued to 
take a vast pride in his barge. 
She was always bright with green 
paint streaked with yellow, and 
when moored at Southwark or 
elsewhere her tightly-furled sail 
and rakish sprit made her a posi- 
tively shapely craft. 

Those poor amphibious crea- 
tures, the lightermen who carried 
to and fro from ships, had nothing 
in common with Jerry's class. 
Such as these had no part or lot 
in seafaring science, and the skip- 
per of the Rebecca held himself 
to belong to a superior category. 
He was familiar with shoals and 
currents, and in the blackest 
night and wildest hurricane could 
discern Sea Reach from Lower 
Hope, and Bugsby’s from Black- 
wall. Indeed, there was rapid 
handling and skilful experience 
required of his kind. 

Jeremiah, who is now past 
forty, is regarded as a hopeless 
bachelor. Miss Batt, Tom's eldest 
born, a young hoyden, held a 
belle in regions round about South- 
wark, had perseveringly thrown 
herself at his head for the last 
half-dozen years. But whenever 
she boarded the barge, Jerry as- 
sumed a stolidity and fierceness 
not at all conciliatory or pro- 
phetic of amorous intentions. 


Miss Biddy Batt at last withdrew 
her light, and shone upon an in- 
ferior who had long courted her 
attention. 

It was on a May morning, 
somewhere about Whitsuntide, 
that the maestro who ruled Ben’s 
life went out of town, and the 
boy had a week’s holiday. The 
boy is at the tiller of the Re- 
becca, steering between Erith and 
Gravesend. The barge is lying 
over, under a strong press of 
canvas, and the water curls merrily 
over part of the deck. The heavy 
red-brown sails are all standing, 
though the few yachts to be seen 
sailing in the same direction have 
two reefs down. 

The Rebecca is not a barge 
modern enough to have a steering 
wheel, so that Ben moves back- 
wards and forwards with the 
tiller-pole, which is notched and 
carved ornamentally after a de- 
vice customary on such handles. 
The Rebecca is on her way to 
the Orwell, and is racing a rival 
down the river. The Mary Ann 
makes voyages to the Rhine for 
bottles of mineral water. The 
skipper thereof is jeered on the 
river as a ‘furriner. Mr. Fitch 
is supposed to have a German 
wife the other side of the water ; 
for, from time to time, little 
flaxen-haired lads and maidens 
who talk broken English make 
voyages with him. One of these 
lasses had opened the door of the 
Lamb of Goshen to Ben many 
years ago. Elsa is now a tall 
maid, fair and comely, with limpid 
blue eyes, and yards of yellow 
hair coiled round her head. Be- 
sides her white skin she has the 
charm of a pretty smile, which 
Ben likes to watch break out at 
the corners of her red lips. 

The Mary Ann had been moored 
at the wharf-side beside the Re- 
becca the evening before, when 
Ben had boarded her. He had 
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not seen Elsa for more than a 
year, and she had bloomed sud- 
denly into full womanhood. She 
was barely sixteen ; but her well- 
developed figure and plaits no 
longer pendent seemed to lend 
her a new dignity. Ben found 
his former playmate chatting fa- 
miliarly to Jerry over the stern of 
the Mary Ann. The young man 
took in at a glance the girl’s im- 
proved appearance. He forbore 
to kiss her as of old, but took 
her hand with a gentle courtesy 
that she scarcely seemed to under- 
stand. She knitted her brows a 
moment, and doubled up her apron 
in folds between her fingers. At 
last she lifted her eyes, and found 
Ben looking at her. A lovely 
blush spread over her face ; the 
corners of the mouth dimpled and 
broke into an arch smile. 

‘You make one voyage again? 
she said, in guttural English. ‘It 
is long since you did sail. You 


will be a great singer gentleman, 


they say. Is it not so? 

Again she cast down her eyes 
and made mechanical plaits with 
the corner of her apron—a big 
useful apron, which had some- 
thing foreign about its cut. 

‘Yes; I have got a week’s holi- 
day, Elsa. How you have grown ! 
Do not go; I want to talk to 
you.’ 

But Elsa’s eyes saw Mr. Fitch 
looming in the distance. 

‘Ach Gott / the father he comes, 
and I must away to prepare his 
supper. He will say that I am 
an idle one. I will come again 
when the moon does rise.’ 

From under the penthouse of 
his heavy brows Jeremiah’s eyes 
looked forth, following the Ger- 
man girl as she moved away. Ben, 
looking after her also, hummed a 
German air. Elsa recognised the 
familiar song, ‘Du du Liegst mir 
im Herzen.’ At the top of the 
companion-steps she turned, and, 


glancing behind her a moment, 
smiled before disappearing. 

In the moonlight that evening 
Jerry heard the young people 
making merry. Ben sang, and a 
crowd of stray wayfarers collected 
to listen to him from the wharf. 
But Elsa thought he was singing 
for her only. The next morning 
at daybreak, while the early sun 
was shedding a rosy light on the 
sleeping city, the two barges loosed 
from their moorings and sailed out 
with the tide. 

There was a latent spirit of 
rivalry between this pair, which 
had sailed many a match at re- 
gattas. They slipped down the 
river well together; and it was 
only when they got into broader 
waters below Erith that a silent 
challenge passed between them. 
Mr. Fitch was absolutely sober 
this morning, and more cautious in 
his manceuvres than was his wont. 
He had the proverbial luck of 
drunkards in most of his daring 
escapades ; and though the Mary 
Ann had often been sailed in a 
reckless way, she had hitherto 
come off scot-free from injury. 
Jerry was equally daring, but 
with the hardihood that comes of 
knowledge. This veteran barge- 
master had not an equal on the 
river. He had measured accur- 
ately in the course of years the 
capacity of his barge, and knew 
to an inch how much canvas she 
could carry under given circum- 
stances. ‘The boats were oppo- 
site the marshes, where the Lea 
loses itself in the embrace of the 
larger river, when the Rebecca, 
sailing close to the wind, took the 
lead. Ben was promptly pushed 
aside by Jerry, who took the 
tiller. The boy standing in the 
stem saw on the Mary Ann a 
maid wrapped round in an oil- 
skin coat hardly yellower than 
her hair, and standing well for- 
ward on the cuddy companion- 
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way, with the ochre-coloured sails 
spreading wide above her. The 
sunlight caught her golden head, 
and flashed lovingly about it. Ben 
saw her lift both hands to her 
lips, and then slowly wave them 
towards him. He doffed his cap 
with a low reverence, and stood 
with eyes riveted on the Mary 
Ann till her red sails showed 
far in the distance, and the glint 
of gold beneath them could no 
longer be seen. 


Time flies, to the diligent most 
of all. And Ben laboured inces- 
santly after the bent of his genius. 
He toiled unweariedly at the me- 
chanism of harmony, conquering 
by degrees every difficulty. At 
twenty-two he had mastered the 
science of music. Now he was 
going to Italy, and on his return, 
a year hence, would come out on 
the stage as an operatic tenor. 
His voice promises to reward the 
labour expended upon it. It is 
still Jeremiah Choate’s savings 
that support him; but there is 
good reason to suppose that Ben 
will become famous, and repay the 
large sum spent on his musical 
education. Occasionally Ben re- 
fers to his patron’s generosity, and 
his eye brightens and his voice is 
tenderly modulated as he takes 
the rough hand of the bargeman 
in his own, and presses it grate- 
fully. 

* My lad, they say as I’m close- 
fisted, but never yer think as I 
begrudges it yer. Even if yer 
couldn’t never pay me back, I 
knows as I’ve made yer happy, 
and yer’ve made a dozen years of 
my life rare and bright.’ 

Then Jerry, in a rough way, 
shakes the young map off, and 
goes and sits alone’ in the stern. 
He is ashamed of his emotional 
moods. It is Ben’s last night in 
London, and Jerry has journeyed 
up to his lodgings in Soho to take 
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leave of him. He has never been 
there before, and stares amazed at 
piles of music, at the piano, and 
many books strewed about. Yet 
the room is modestly furnished 
with the barest necessities of liv- 
ing. Ben was careful to limit his 
expenses to the utmost. There is 
one picture only, but it soon at- 
tracts the skipper’s notice. It is 
only a fancy sketch, a poor daub 
of no intrinsic merit. Probably 
it was meant for Gretchen, for a 
golden-haired girl is represented 
looking out of a window, with a 
tender smile upon her broad fair 
face. There is, however, nothing 
spiritual about the face. It is 
only foolish, though very fair. 

Ben stirred uneasily as the 
skipper stood with his back to- 
wards him, silently surveying 
it. 

‘It have got a look of Elsa,’ 
said Jerry, slowly turning at last, 
and plucking at his red beard. 
Out of deference to Ben’s books, 
he had not the constant pipe be- 
tween his lips. 

‘It is meant for Marguerite in 
the opera of Faust,’ said Ben 
quickly. Then, ashamed of the 
prevarication, he added, ‘I thought 
it was like Elsa too.’ 

For a moment Jerry glanced at 
the boy with suspicion. But the 
steady brown eyes looked fear- 
lessly at him; and presently Ben 
began to talk eagerly of the foreign 
life to come, and there seemed no 
room in his mind for any regrets 
about those he was leaving. 

‘I think as I'll take that there 
picter, Ben,’ said Jerry at parting. 
* You wasn’t going to carry it with 
you? 

There was a perceptible embar- 
rassment in the skipper’s proposi- 
tion. It was Ben’s turn to stare 
at Jerry now. Some ludicrous idea 
presented itself to the young man’s 
mind. He smiled an instant, and 
then grew grave suddenly. 
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‘Of course, Jeremiah, you can 
take it,’ he said, springing upon 
the horsehair sofa, and detaching 
what was to him a cherished pos- 
session without a trace of hesita- 
tion. Jerry so rarely expressed a 
wish ; none that he—Ben—was 
ever able to gratify. The young 
man softly brushed some imaginary 
specks of dust from the girl’s face 
before handing it over. He sup- 
pressed a little sigh as Jerry 
wrapped it up in a newspaper, 
and tucked it under his coat. The 
next day Ben went away to a 
foreign land. 


The stars glittered brightly on 
a November night. The air was 
clear and frosty, and no fog was 
able to rise. Lights shone all 
down the river. Some were mov- 
ing green and red eyes, some were 
stationary and only yellow. Jere- 
miah Choate sat alone on the deck 
of his barge. He had received a 
letter from the boy this morning. 
He had made his first public 
appearance in Milan, and though 
he worded it modestly, the skipper 
was led to suppose that he had 
been a great success. 

‘I shall soon be rich enough to 
repay you,’ he wrote, ‘but never 
in all my life shall I be able to 
pay back your kindness,’ 

Masing in the darkness, Jerry 
became aware that some one was 
sobbing not far off. Above the 
noise of panting steamers, and far- 
off whistles of trains, and the in- 
definite hum of the city, there 
broke the sound of this bitter 
weeping.- He soon discovered that 
it proceeded from the adjoining 
barge. It was Elsa. She was 
quite alone, for the skipper of the 
Mary Ann and his mate were 
making a night of itashore. Jerry 
had seen them an hour ago the 
centre of a Bacchanalian crew at 
the Red Lion. 

Jerry listened awhile, keeping 


silence. At last the piteous sound 
became unbearable. He stirred, 
and, moving across the barge, step- 
ped on to the wharf and down 
again to the Mary Ann. Some- 
thing dark lay huddled against 
the mast. It was Elsa, whose 
head was pillowed on a sail and 
cordage. She sobbed as if her 
heart would break. For a moment 
Jeremiah stood over her, hardly 
daring to breathe. He was so 
unaccustomed to the ways of 
women. What should he say or 
do to relieve her distress? This 
rough silent man had come in- 
sensibly to love this fair-haired 
German girl in a strong fierce 
way, and she knew nothing of it 
—so he thought. He hugs his 
secret to himself, not daring to 
speak of it to her. He considered 
his age, his rude ways, recalling 
her fair looks and neat methodical 
habits. His little white bird who 
came over the sea so blithely— 
how sweet she was! Ah, if she 
would but nestle in his heart! 
But he was al! unfit for one so 
soft and tender and innocent. 
Elsa was always childishly con- 
fidential towards him, treating 
him in a paternal manner. How 
could she tell that when she 
touched his sleeve or breathed 
towards him that his heart throb- 
bed in a manner that was not 
fatherly? Since Ben had gone 
to Italy, her father had brought 
her more can geny | with him ; 
and, in a way, she had come to 
replace the boy in Jerry’s thoughts. 
He looked for her arrival. 

At last Jerry stooped over the 
sobbing girl. His gruff voice was 
almost a whisper : 

‘ Elsa, my girl, what is it? 

She ceased suddenly, as if 
amazed to find that any one 
had been listening. Yet Elsa had 
known quite well that Jerry was 
sitting by himself on the barge 
this evening. 
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‘ Ach Gott / is it then you who 
do listen to me, Mr. Jeremiah? 
she said, starting to her feet.: ‘I 
did not think that any one would 
know of my foolishness. I weep 
because I go back to Germany, 
and come never again any voyages. 
The mother she does require that 
I go as a servant to the Frau 
Grafin, and to me it is a great 
grief.’ Then she leaned her head 
against the mast, and began to sob 
anew. 

‘Is there no way out of this? 
As he spoke Jerry’s heart leapt 
up, and he trembled like a child. 

‘Ah, no! We are a family of 
many, and each must labour to 
earn bread. The father needs now 
to take my brother Karl to sea, 
and for me there is no more plea- 
sant travels.’ 

Then Jeremiah, gathering him- 
self together, touched her gently. 

‘ Elsa, I will give you a home 


where you need not work, if you- 


will marry me.’ 

The words came slowly, as if he 
were choking. His scarred rough 
hands shook as if palsied. If 
there had been a moon, or any 
light, he might have seen a half- 


contemptuous smile spreading over. 


the broad fair face so near his own. 
But he only felt her presence. 
He could not tell what mercenary 
thoughts worked beneath the 
golden crown of plaits. How 
gullible were these men! thought 
the German maid, as she con- 
tinued tosob. But, old and ugly 
as he was, Jeremiah was rich, 
ever so rich, she had heard her 
father say. Had he not given 
her that beautiful gold brooch she 
wore on Sundays? She would 
no longer need to work if she took 
from him her marriage-ring. Elsa 
hated drudgery, and loved plea- 
sure and freedom. She thought 
of the Frau Griifin, an elderly 
virago who dwelt in a castle on 
the Rhine, with loathing. Any- 
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thing would be better than to 
take such service. She thought 
of Ben, too, and of the dewy 
evenings when he had looked 
softly in her eyes, and had sung 
tender love songs to her. But he 
had said nothing of marriage, and 
he was far away. If she waited 
for him to come home and declare 
himself, she might lose substance 
for shadow. Besides, there was 
much about Benjamin that she 
could not understand. He talked 
too high for her, and he did not 
seem to think anything about 
money. After all, he might be a 
dreamer who would never succeed. 
With a little sigh, Elsa put the 
thought of Ben away. She knew 
nothing of his doings since he had 
left. Jerry never spoke of him to 
her. 

She stretched out her hand at 
last, and laid it on the man’s 
sleeve. 

‘Ach Gott! You are kind. 
You will be to me a good man, 


I feel sure. Yes, yes, I will marry 


you, and have a home of my own, 
where I need not to work.’ 


The musical world was ringing 


with shouts of approval. Every 
morning paper devoteda paragraph _ 
to the new singer, who retained 

an English name and proudly 
vindicated his nationality. It was 
not long before Benjamin Rivers 
becamea popular idol. But though 
he was féted, cajoled, and set upon 
by big people, he never presumed 
on his position, or took liberties 
with those who had exalted him 
to honour. He was cool and self- 
possessed under every circum- 
stance ; courteous to all who sought 
him, but indifferent to condescend- 
ing patronage. Ben had all the 
instincts of a gentleman, though 
the title-deeds of high birth were 
not his. He had sung at the 
Opera House three times within 
a week in London, and the furore 
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of approval augmented on each 
occasion. Literally, on his last 
appearance, the house shouted for 
joy. The audience stood up and 
hailed him with one accord a 
singer unrivalled. ‘This was a 
reward worth long years of labour. 
Perchance the singer felt in that 
intoxicating moment of triumph 
that the acclamation of a thousand 
voices is a bewildering incense. 
But he came forward before the 
curtain in an easy unmoved way. 
His bright eyes scanned the cheer- 
ing multitude without any visible 
emotion as he bowed repeatedly. 
Three times he was recalled, and 
the din of applause roared in his 
ears. A young girl in the royal 
box flung him a crown of laurel. 
He looked towards her as he ac- 
knowledged the gracious favour. 
She was fairhaired and white- 
skinned. A mist passed before 
his eyes. He smiled upwards, 
and the expression of his face was 
beautiful. It was surely an omen 
of good things yet to come. 

Within a week of Ben’s arrival 
Jeremiah Choate had come up to 
town to see him. 

‘I sha’n’t ask yer no more to 
take a cruise in the Rebecca, Ben, 
my boy. There’s something com- 
fortabler in store for yer when yer 
come along of me.’ 

Ben smiled at his old friend, 
wondering not a little what had 
come over the skipper. He was 
changed considerably in a year's 
time. The young man noticed a 
smartness and youthfulness about 
him hitherto unknown. Jerry was 
loquacious almost, and his step 
was no longer heavy. 

‘I’ve took a bit of a cottage 
with a garden down Ciravesend 
way. Ben, my boy, can’t yer 
come next Sunday and look at it? 
There’s a ornyment there as yer'll 
not match on the river; no, nor 
on no other river.’ 


Ben looked with inquiry to- 


wards Jeremiah; but he vouch- 
safed no explanation, only shak- 
ing with silent laughter. 

‘ It’s yellow as gold, and white 
as snow, and blue as the sky, and 
red asacherry. There’s a preity 
riddle for yer!’ he said, holding 
the young man’s hand in a close 
grip at his departure; ‘and I 
don’t envy no man all along of 
my ornyment.’ 

Ben caught himself hazarding 
speculations regarding Jeremiah’s 
new-found happiness more than 
once before he took the train to 
Gravesend. It might be a flag- 
staff that the skipper had erected 
in his garden—that would be a 
many-coloured ornament with 
bunting flying. Or perhaps he 
had set up a model barge on his 
territory, and painted it fanci- 
fully. 

But neither of these supposi- 
tions quite satisfied Ben. The 
Sunday succeeding his sudden 
fame, when invitations to festive 
gatherings were showered on him, 
saw the tenor take a ticket for 
Gravesend. Linden Cottage was 
‘ straight on, first turn to the right 
and second to the left,’ indicated 
an obliging porter. Ben said to 
himself that Linden was German 
for lime-trees, and naturally looked 
out for them. Yes, sure enough, 
there they were—two of them— 
in full flower, with bees humming 
amongst them. Linden Cottage, 
he noticed as he drew nearer, was 
trellised by creepers, and stood 
back from the road—a comfort- 
able little dwelling, but without 
a flagstaff. The front door was 
open, and when Ben stood on the 
step he could see through the 
little passage into a back-yard. 
A child with fair plaits hanging 
was feeding some chickens. She 
looked very like Elsa used to do 
years ago. There was a window 
open beside the door, and Ben 
heard the rustle of a newspaper. 
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Then a voice, which made him 
tremble, said aloud, 

‘Herr Je! Liebe Lotte! come, 
come quickly, while I read to 
~ you of Ben. Ach Gott, he is a 
great singer now, too grand a gen- 
tleman to notice me. Jeremiah 
he says he will come here to see 
us, but I do not believe it. It is 
a pity, little one, that I did not 
wait and go to the Frau Griifin 
for a time. Ach, this life, it is 
dull, and there are none to see 
my pretty clothes and the gold 
chain! A husband who is old 
and cares not for pleasure, only to 
look at me by his fireside—he is 
tiresome.’ 

Elsa yawned audibly. 

Ben turned ghastly pale. He 
stretched out his hand to the sup- 
port of the wall. The young girl 
who had come running at Elsa’s 
call had seen Ben in the door- 
way. 

‘Speak not so loud, Elsa; 
there is a man who stands in the 
doorway.’ 

Then Elsa put her head through 
the open window, holding back 
the jasmine branches. Her fair 
face was fitly framed. A blush 
rose to her brow. She clasped 
her hands together. 

‘Ah, then it is you, Ben, my 
old friend, who I did think never 
to see again! Come in, come in 
quickly, and tell me of your 
doings. You are a great man; 
you will be rich soon; you live 
ina gay world. Ach, you will 
soon forget your old friends.’ 

Then she drew back, and ran 
round through the passage to the 
door, extending both hands to 
draw him forwards. His eye fell 
on her wedding-ring. 

‘You are married, Elsa,’ he 
said, in a still low voice, which 
seemed to make a momentary im- 
pression upon her. 

Her fair placid face was troubled. 
Then she sighed deeply, and 
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twisted her ring round. Lotte’s 
round blue eyes looked curiously 
at the pair. 

‘Go feed the chickens, little 
sister; Mr. Benjamin has much 
to tell me,’ Elsa said, in an un- 
easy way. ‘Come in, my friend, 
and rest. My husband did say 
I should have a guest, and bid 
me to prepare a feast dinner. You 
will remain with us? 

He followed her mechanically. 
He sat down silently within the 
little parlour. His eyes rested 
a moment upon a framed picture, 
a picture that had once been his. 
Elsa’s embarrassment seemed to 
heighten. Why did he not speak 
to her? This was not the Benja- 
min of old times, who had gazed 
at her with admiring eyes. Did 
her purple frock and gold chain 
not become her? Had she grown 
ugly, or was it that hateful mar- 
riage-ring that made him angry ? 

‘Your husband is out? said 
Ben, after a long, long pause, 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
‘ Yes, he do leave me much alone. 
It is a dull, dull place, and I do 
hate your England now. It is 
true that he, Jeremiah, does give 
me pretty things, but there are 
none to see or to envy.’ 

She spoke with angry petulance 
as she stood in the window pluck- 
ing at the jasmine leaves. 

Ben, looking earnestly at her, 
gained a glimpse of the poor sor- 
did soul within this fair frame. 
The beautiful ideal woman of his 
youth that he had worshipped had 
faded away suddenly. 

‘Jeremiah is a good man,’ he 
said sternly. 

She began to cry softly, ‘Ja, 
ja, but that is not enough! It 
is dull, being good and kind. He 
will not let me talk over the wall 
to my neighbour, or suffer me to 
smile at a young man, or ask him 
to supper. I am a wife who is 
treated like a child. It is true he 
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makes a home for my young sis- 
ter, to be company to me, but he 
forbids me to give rum to my 
father to drink. I wish I did 
not marry him. Ach Gott im 
Himmel ! if I had but waited in 
patience a little while longer, 
there might have been a happier 
life before me—if you—’ 

She ceased to weep, glancing 
out of the corners .of her blue 
eyes at him, while a faint smile 
shadowed itself about her red 
lips. No answering smile ap- 
peared on Ben’s face. A gravity 
beyond his years had settled upon 
it. His clear brown eyes were 
sad and pitiful now. Elsa raised 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
this time sobbed with the genuine 
emotion of disappointment. 

The young man stood up and 
crossed the room to her side. She 
thought he would take her hand, 
and dropped it from her face, 
But he only bent over her, speak- 
ing in a calm low voice, as though 
soothing an unreasonable child. 

‘Elsa, my poor girl, it seems 
to me that you do not understand. 
When I went away you knew 
that I loved you—that I had 
loved you since you were a child. 
You knew that I was only wait- 
ing to perfect my voice and pay 
back my debt to Jeremiah, and 
that when that was accomplished 
I should come and ask you to be 
my wife. Day and night in ab- 
sence I have dreamed of working 
through life with you by my side. 
That dream is shattered, and 
henceforth my art will be every- 
thing to me. You are a wife now, 
and your husband loves you 
fondly. God forbid that I should 
render back to him ingratitude, 
that I should be base enough to 
speak one word to you that he 
might not hear. It will be as 
well that we do not meet in future. 
I cannot call you false. You were 
only weak, and without trust. 


Our paths in life are set far apart, 
and I may never see you again. 
Let us try to remember each other 
kindly, and in years to come re- 
call only the happy days of child- 
hood we have spent together. Do 
not cry so, my poor Elsa ! 

His sweet voice vibrated with 
an exquisite tenderness, but it 
was the tenderness of pity, not of 
love. The garden gate had clicked 
a moment ago, and some one had 

beneath the lime-trees. 

Neither of them noticed the foot- 
step. The singer’s clear enuncia- 
tion was distinctly heard through 
the open window. His last words 
fell upon astonished ears outside. 
Jerry stood stock-still, his slow 
intelligence realising that his 
‘ornyment’ was his no longer. 

‘ Ach, Herr Je! What say you, 
then—that you will leave me 
now and see me never no more! 
Has this too hateful gold ring so 
changed my looks that you can 
love me no longer? Ben, you are 
a great singer; you are famous, 
the newspaper it says. Ach/ 
what madness made me grow 
weary of waiting? I love you 
the same as ever. I would go 
now to the world’s end with you, 
if you did but whisper “‘ Come.” 
My husband, who is old and ugly, 
who never laughs, and who is not 
amusing, I do not love atall. I 
hate his too silent ways, his too 
constant kisses, his jealous looks, 
and—’ 

The wretched husband outside 
staggered a pace or two forward ; 
his bronzed brow was damp with 
sweat, his breath came in gasps. 
Turning swiftly, he passed out of 
his gate again with a terrible 
fierceness of resolve upon his face. 
If he had but waited a moment, 
he would have heard that which 
would have tamed the devils let 
loose within his soul. But the 
madness of jealousy was upon 
him, and he stayed not his hand 
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from the evil thing he had re- 
solved to do. 

Once more the musical cadence 
of the singer’s voice broke upon 
the air. It was solemn and sad, 
full of earnest reproach. 

‘Silence, girl, you unworthy 
wife of a noble man! It is blas- 
phemy that you speak in my ears. 
I reverence, I honour your hus- 
band, as I reverence no other 
living man. You are but a soul- 
less thing, not worthy to kneel at 

is feet. I pray that he may 
never find that he has linked his 
honest name and worthy life to 
one who hidés beneath an inno- 
cent face a heart so full of baseness 
and ingratitude. I cannot face 
him with your words ringing in 
my ears. At another time, in 
another place, I will meet him, 
not here in your presence.’ 

Then Ben strode quickly out 


of the house, with downcast eyes, 


and a cheek which flamed with 


righteous wrath. He met Jerry 
not far off, hurrying back from 


the riverside. There was a grim 
smile of welcome on the skipper’s 
face. Following on the scene he 
had been through, the unwonted 
hilarity of Jeremiah Choate was 
distasteful to the singer. He him- 
self felt as if he had been a traitor. 

* Yer ain’t turned your back on 
my ornyment, Ben, my boy! 
Been to Linden Cottage, have 
yer, and running away from Elsa? 
Ha, ha! Didn't yer get a sur- 
prise to see my missis in her 
Sunday gownd, with a gold chain 
round her neck? Think ofa old 
fool at my time of life taking a 
wife. Turn back, my boy, and 
take a bite of summat under my 
roof, and drink to the health of 
the bride. Yer said as yer’d spend 
Sunday along of me. [I'll take 
yer down the river by and by. 
The Rebecca is in ship-shape, 
moored close handy, and I guess 
you and me can manage her.’ 


Then Ben, though sick at heart, 
smiled at the skipper, and con- 
sented. It was the last time he 
need see Elsa—why disappoint 
Jeremiah ? 

The young wife was sitting 

composedly at the window when 
the pair returned. She had over- 
come her emotion in a remarkably 
short time. Her husband's eye 
rested upon her in a strange 
way. 
‘Elsa, I’ve brought yer back 
an old friend as was too ready to 
bolt from us. He won't stay 
dinner, and I'll warrant as that 
goose ain't nigh ready yet. He 
and me is going for a sail in the 
Rebeccar, and can get a bite of 
bread-and-cheese on board. But 
I’ve a fancy as you shall drink to 
his health now, as he’s come back 
to old England. You likes them 
sweet French liquors. Bring a 
bottle of that sparkling stuff and 
some glasses.’ 

Then Jerry sat down, and 
panted a little, as though the 
exertions of speech were great. 
The girl Lotte came back with 
glasseson a tray. Jerry drew her 
towards him with extreme gen- 
tleness, and she gave him a sound- 
ing kiss without eompunction. 

Ben laboured to make conversa- 
tion, remarking on the garden 
and neighbouring abodes. Jerry, 
meanwhile, uncorked the Moselle 
and poured out full bumpers to 
each. 

‘To our next merry meeting,’ 
he said, smiling. 

‘To our next merry meeting,’ 
said Ben gravely, thinking of his 
resolve, 

‘To our next merry meeting,’ 
repeated Elsa, timidly glancing 
up at her husband, and wondering 
why his eyes gloated so fiercely 
on her face. 

At the door, as he and Ben 
went out, the skipper turned back, 
and took the fair head between 
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his rough hands, and looked down 
into the limpid eyes of his wife 
with a terrible anguish. She 
shook herself free in a pettish 
way, and went back to her em- 
broidery. 


Tt was a lovely June evening, 
and the Rebecca had sailed on 
and on without consideration of 
time. Ben was soothed by the 
soft wind and the dancing of the 
waves. All fierceness and anger 
and distress faded out of his mind 
as he held communion with sea 
and air. Jerry sat at the helm 
in moody silence. He had not 
spoken half a dozen sentences 
to Ben since they had boarded 
the barge. Only now and then, 
when his young companion ap- 
peared absorbed in thought, did 
the skipper turn a strange regard 
upon him—a look in which were 
mingled love, regret, and stern 
resolve. Again there passed be- 
fore his mind the recollection of a 
misty morning and a little black 
head floating on a wild stream; a 
little head that he had saved and 
cherished till it had grown to 
manhood’s estate ; a head which 
was now crowned with glory and 
honour in the world’s sight. 
Ben’s life was his, if it was any 
man’s. <A gloomy sullen frown 
settled on Jeremiah’s face as he 
did battie with the past. All the 
pretty prattle of a baby, all the 
amusing tricks and expedients of 
a sharp lad, were recalled. Ben 
had never given him a moment’s 
care or uneasiness. He had ever 
been obedient, cheerful, grateful. 
And Jerry had been proud of his 
foundling. ‘Not a boy on the 
river equalled him in handling a 
barge, in cooking a dinner, or 


mending a sail. Again the scene - 


shifted. That had come to an 
end, and Ben had taken to sing- 
ing. Jerry thought of starlight 
nights, when he had listened en- 
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tranced to the melodies poured 
forth by the boy he loved so well ; 
he lived over again an afternoon 
in the Abbey, when his boy’s 
voice had floated in the grand 
aisles high above every other 
voice. Never a fault to be found 
with the lad. Three days ago he 
had handed over to Jeremiah a 
bundle of notes, with a happy 
smile. 

‘That is the money, my dear 
old friend, but it can never cancel 
the debt between us. My grati- 
tude to you will go with me to the 

ve.’ 

The June daylight declined. The 
sun bade a lingering adieu to the 
earth behind the smoke of the city. 
A rosy track lay in the wake of 
the Rebecca. Stars came out, and 
a yellow primrose light faded into 
blue. Then Jerry turned and 
tacked homewards. All thoughts 
of Ben’s childhood faded with the 
day. Only the milk-white arms 
of Elsa, the fair crown of her 
golden plaits, looked up at him 
out of the dark waters. Per- 
chance Ben saw the vision too. 
The skipper glanced at the young 
man, so silent, beside him, and 
his wrath grew. 

Ben hardly noticed how care- 
lessly he steered, how closely he 
ran to the bank, how nearly he 
shaved passing vessels. Shouts 
more than once saved a collision. 
But truly Jeremiah’s ears were 
dull of hearing. He took no 
heed of such warning cries, mov- 
ing the tiller in reckless uncon- 
cern of danger. Alas, a woman’s 
voice rang with wild and despe- 
rate appeal above the panting of 
steamers, louder than the shouts 
of sailors : 

*I would go to the world’s end 
with you, if you said “‘ Come ;” 
«Ae husband I do not love at 


Elsa’s words were as a poison- 
ous fluid working in his veins. 
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The blood coursed along with a 
wild fury. 

Ay, she—that pretty thing that 
he had cherished, the crowning 
joy of his life, who had come to 
him such a short while ago— 
might yet forsake him. Haply 
‘his boy’ might some day be 
moved by her beauty and her 
sweet charms to say ‘Come,’ and 
she would leave his home and 
shelter for ever. Nay, that should 
never be. If she did not love 
_ him, not to Ben’s arms should 
she fly. The boy had tasted of 
fame ; his life had been full of 
joy. Whatif his light went out 
now in the heyday of his pros- 
perity? What if the voice that 
moved multitudes to awe and 
wonder should be silenced for 
evermore? Elsa could never lis- 
ten again to the persuasive strain ; 
the magic flute-like tones would 
never whisper ‘ Come.’ 

The darkness deepened. Lights 
flashed out down the river from 
shore and boat. Ben sat, fanned 
by the evening air, at peace with 
himself. The night was coming 
to him when no man works ; but 
he did not know it. He had done 
what he could so far, and the 
serene peace which follows tasks 
fulfilled reigned in his heart. His 
eyes were fixed dreamily on the 
distant stars. He was not alto- 
gether sorrowful, for fame was 
still left to him. A mighty scep- 
tre to rule men’s hearts was his. 
He had loved and he had lost, 
indeed; yet the sting of Elsa's 
faithlessness was robbed of much 
of its pain by the knowledge 
brought home to him that she 
was worthless. 

Jeremiah sees lights ahead, but 
he does not alter the course of 
his barge. He knows which side 
the steamer will go; he knows 
her name, her tonnage, and the 
irresistible might of her engines. 
He has been looking out for her 


for half an hour at least. For a 
moment his eyes are misty. He 
stretches out his hand, and lays 
it upon Ben’s head. 

* My boy, say them words agen 
as yer said last week.’ 

Ben was moved by this sud- 
denly expressed wish. He re- 
membered Jerry's emotion at that 
last interview. In a clear voice 
he repeated, 

‘ My life is yours. My gratitude 
will go with me to the grave.’ 

Nearer and yet nearer had loom- 
ed the mighty throbbing thing in 
the darkness. The lights flashed 
upon their sails, the panting en- 
gines were audible. 

Jerry now, with a ferocious 
gleam in his eyes, held the tiller- 
pole quite steady. 

‘My God, it’s the steamer !’ 
shouted Ben. ‘ Hold hard, Jere- 
miah ! 

He laid his hand on the tiller 
to luff round ; but it was too late. 
The bargemaster’s hand was im- 
movable ; its grip never relaxed. 

The great bow of the steamer 
loomed above them in the dark- 
ness. Crash—crash—went the 
iron thing, driving the Rebecca 
down like a straw cleft in two. 

In a moment of time Benjamin 
had given his life back to the 
river. The newly-famous singer 
was found with a gash across his 
smooth brow, which must have 
been instantly fatal. His lips 
were gently smiling. He would 
never whisper ‘Come’ to Elsa; 
for his gratitude had gone down 
with him to the grave. 

Jeremiah Choate was picked 
up the next day, with hands still 
clasping the tiller-pole. 

The world wondered and la- 
mented over the strange death of 
the wonderful young tenor on a 
common sailing-barge. But the 
world in general knows very little 
of the history of its most gifted 
heroes. HENRY KING. 
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Tue never-ceasing competition 
which exists in all phases of 
life is well calculated to show 
the relative merits of those who 
struggle through it; and, just 
as in statesmanship, literature, 
and suchlike more important mat- 
ters, there are men who tower 
above the heads of their fellows, 
so every one of the numerous 
sports dear to British manhood 
has produced its giants, in com- 
parison with whose prowess that 
of the common herd of its vo- 
taries is insignificant indeed. In 
cricket, for example, our national 
game—the pastime par excellence 
of Anglo-Saxons in every quarter 
of the globe—great though the 


deeds of many a hero of the 
tented field, where shall we seek 
for a rival to the ‘ Champion,’ as 
he is called—the mighty W. G. 


Grace? He has been contem- 
porary with us; we have seen 
him in his zenith; and now that 
he is gradually, with increasing 
years and bulk, gravitating to- 
wards the level of ordinary first- 
class ability, above which he has 
so long soared, some of us may 
be prone to forget the time when 
he stood alone, a giant among 
giants, a host in himself. This is 
only natural, so long as he con- 
tinues to play with a decreasing 
measure of succers; but when at 
length he retires finally from the 
arena, he will be remembered, 
not as the reliable batsman and 
excellent captain he is at this 
moment, but as the phenomenal 
cricketer of some years ago; as 
the man whose celebrity caused 
the-people generally to turn more 
of their attention to our national 


game; whose presence attracted 
thousands, and to secure the 
downfall of whose wicket was a 
lasting reputation to any bowler. 
Up till quite lately the various 
cricket annuals used always to 
devote a special article to W. G. 
Grace; and so recently as 1880 
the following appeared in that 
old green-backed favourite, Lilly- 
white’s Conpanion : 

‘Thus, in sixteen consecutive 
seasons, Mr. W. G. Grace has 
completed 415 innings in first- 
class matches, and obtained in all 
20,842 runs, his average, which 
has in no season been under 24, 
thus being for his career to date, 
50°92 runs per innings. This is, 
without doubt, by far the most 
marvellous record ever chronicled, 
and it may well be asked, Will 
it ever be surpassed ? 

To give the . non-cricketing 
reader some idea of the prowess 
of a man with whose name even 
the majority of non-cricketers 
must be familiar, a few facts 
bearing on the subject may be 
briefly mentioned. It is con- 
sidered a great feat to score 1000 
runs in first-class matches in the 
course of a single season, yet 
W. G. Grace has done so nearly 
every year since he was 16, at 
which early age he made his 
début in goodcompany. In 1872 
he obtained 2139 runs; in 1876, 
2612; and in 1871 no fewer than 
2739. To have an ‘average’ of 
30 runs per innings in first-class 
matches stamps a man as being 
good even among the best class 
of players ; yet, as we have seen, 
‘W. G..’s’ average for sixteen years 
was over 50, and, what is more, 
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in four of those years it was over 
60, and in two over 70. In 
1871 his 35 innings averaged no 
fewer than 78. Again, to make 
100 runs in the Gentlemen v. 
Players matches is the height of 
ambition among those exceptional 
cricketers who are worthy tobe 
chosen for that contest ; Dr. Grace 
has performed the feat so often 
that to recapitulate the instances 
would be tedious, He has made 
the highest score ever recorded in 
a first-class contest, viz. 344, for 
M.C.C. v. Kent, during the Can- 
terbury week of 1876. He has 
made the highest score ever re- 
corded in a county match, viz. 
318 for Gloucestershire g York- 
shire, also in 1876. He is one of 
three batsmen who have scored 
400 runs in an innings; but his 
performance far exceeds in merit 
that of his rivals, for he made his 
400, not out, with 22 men in the 
field! This was at Grimsby, ahd 
again in 1876, during the latter 
portion of which year his feats 
with the willow were simply as- 
tounding. 

It may be parenthetically re- 
marked that the other two crick- 
eters who have compiled scores 
of 400 runs and upwards are 
E. F. 8. Ty!ecote, who made 404, 
not out, for Classical v. Modera 
at Clifion College in 1867, and 
W. N. Ros, who obtained 415, 
not out (the highest score on 
record), in 1881, for Caius v. 
Emmanuel College Long Vaca- 
tion Club. 

Of Dr. Grace’s bowling less 
need be said ; still, for consistent 
excellence it has never been sur- 
passed, and in one or two sea- 
sons he has posed as the cham- 
pion bowler, as well as batsman, 
of the year. When it is added 
that his fielding is equally meri- 
torious, need anythiny further be 
adduced in confirmation of the 
fact that by far the greatest 


cricketer the wo:ld has seen up 
to the present is William Gilbert 
Gracet—and that cricketers in 
general do not anticipate that he 
will ever have a rival? 

Before quitting the subject, 
there are one or two little items 
to mention which may be of in- 
terest. In the biggest hit ever 
measured in England, the ball 
‘pitched’ 141 yards from the 
wicket: the striker was C. J. 
Thornton, perhaps the most pun- 
ishing batsman yet seen. G. J. 
Bonnor, the gigantic Australian 
player, has several times surpassed 
this ; and one hit of his is claimed 
to have travelled 167 yards ere 
touching the ground; but the 
record needs confirmation, <A hit 
of F. C. Cobden’s was calculated 
to be little, if at all, short of 
Thornton’s record; but as the 
ball pitched in the middle of the 
Severn, measurement was out of 
the question. 

The greatest distance a cricket- 
ball has ever been thrown is 132 
yards, by Mr. W. F. Forbes, who 
played last year for the Gentle- 
men against the Players. This 
feat was performed at the Eton 
College Sports in 1876, before 
Mr. Forbes was twenty years of 
age. It would be interesting to 
know if any longer throw of his 
has since been private/y measured ; 
there is no published record. A 
man named Brown is supposed to 
have thrown 137 yards, many 
years ago, on Woolwich Common; 
but the performance is very doubt- 
ful, and even those who credit it 
admit that the measurement was 
effected by ‘ pacing.’ The largest 
score ever made by an eleven at 
cricket is 920, compiled in 1882 
by the Orleans Club against Rick- 
ling Green; the smallest is 0— 
the honour here is shared by 
more than one team. 

But enough of cricket. Volumes 
could well be filled with the re- 
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cord of its heroes’ doughty deeds ; 
but there are other matters which 
claim attention. We turn to what 
are generally termed ‘ athletics ;’ 
though, for the matter of that, 
what sport worthy the name is 
not athletic? However, nowa- 
days the term includes princi- 
pally such matters as running, 
walking, and jumping. In the 
first two of these divisions ‘ pro- 
fessionals’ have the pull, as far as 
records go, of the ‘amateurs ;’ and 
it may be remarked here that 
though in athletics and bicycling, 
and in most sports except cricket, 
there is very little difference in 
the general social status of the 
two classes, yet it is in cricket 
alone that professionals are treated 
with proper respect, and are not 
considered to contaminate ama- 
teurs by competition with them. 
The healthy relative position of 
Gentlemen and Players in cricket 
is one of the most charming fea- 
tures of the game; the relative 
position of amateurs and profes- 
sionals at most other sports is 
both ridiculous and disgusting. 
Except in cricket it is degrada- 
tion to compete with a ‘ pro.,’ and 
the amateur that does so is ‘warned 
off’ ever afterwards; it is the 
great sin that can never be for- 
given, though dishonourable prac- 
tices—too common, alas! on the 
running-path—only meet with 
fleeting punishment. ‘Tis hard 
to believe that such can really be 
the state of affairs with any Eng- 
lish sport; but so it is, and one 
can only hope for better things in 
time to come. But the amateur 
question will keep, and has little 
to do with ,phenomenal feats. 
Well, then, the greatest distance 
ever run in one hour is 11 miles 
970 yards, by Deerfoot, at Old 
Brompton, in 1863— Deerfoot’s 
real name and address being L. 
Bennett,Catterangascountry, Ame- 
rica, The fastest time in which 


one mile has ever been run, on 
level ground, is 4 min. 16} secs., 
by W. Cummings of Paisley, in 
1881, at Preston; but in 1863 
W. Lang ran a mile over a course 
which was partly downhill, in 
4 min. 2 secs, The swiftest run- 
ner hitherto seen is a man named 
Hutchens, formerly newsboy at 
Putney Station. He has not yet 
been timed accurately for a stan- 
dard distance like 100 or 120 
yards ; but in a Sheffield handi- 
cap he has covered 131} yards in 
12} secs., a perforflance which 
shows him many yards better 
than ‘even time’ at 100 yards, 
and even time is the unattained 
ambition of the great army of 
amateurs. A hundred yards in 
‘even time’ means 100 yards in 
10 sees., or a rate averaging 10 
yards per second. In 1873 R, 
Buttery of Sheffield ran a quarter 
of a mile in 48} secs., which re- 
mains unbeaten tothisday. George 
Hazael has run 50 miles in three 
seconds less than six hours and a 
quarter, and he has also performed 
the prodigious task of covering 
600 miles in a six days’ ‘ go-as- 
you-please "—a pedestrian journey 
in which the competitors may run 
or walk as they prefer. 

Now as to walking. As we all 
know, four miles an hour is the 
ordinary standard pace for a good 
brisk country walk. What shall 
we say, then, to eight miles in an 
hour, fair heel and toe? Yet this 
has been done by W. Perkins, J. 
Raby, Griffin, and other professors 
of the art. Perkins, indeed, has 
walked one mile in 6 min. 23 secs. 
—a rate of progression nearly ap- 
proaching 94 miles per hour, On 
the same occasion he walked two 
miles in 13 min. 20 secs., and 
three in 20 min. 47 secs., both 
unequalled records. The greatest 
distance ever walked without tak- 
ing a rest is 120 miles 1560 yards, 
by Peter Crossland of Sheffield, 
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and this is a marvellous instance 
of endurance, truly ; but it pales 
before what must rank as the 
greatest pedestrian performance 
ever recorded, namely Gale’s walk 
of 1500 miles in 1000 consecutive 
hours, 1} miles each hour, to start 
walking at the commencement of 
each hour. This arduous under- 
taking was successfully carried 
out during the months of August, 
September, and October 1877. 
For six long weeks, in every sin- 
gle hour, had this indomitable 
little pedestrian to journey a mile 
and a half; and one can imagine 
—or rather one can try to ima- 
gine—however he managed to 
sleep. We saw the finish of that 
gigantic task. In the last mile 
and a half but one he seemed 
unable to move—slow, sore, jaded, 
utterly done up. In the last 
peregrination a marvellous change 
came over the scene: he went 
along at racing pace, attendants, 
mad with the enthusiasm of the 
moment, positively having to run 
to keep up with him ; the plucky 
little fellow seemed imbued with 
a new lease of life. Gale was 
about forty-five years of age, and 
about five feet four inches in 
height. So long ago as 1809 the 
celebrated Captain Barclay per- 
formed the feat of walking 1000 
miles in 1000 consecutive hours ; 
and, although innumerable at- 
tempts, genuine and otherwise, 
had been made to equal his re- 
cord, it remained unshaken till 
Gale so easily surpassed it. 

With regard to jumping, pro- 
fessionals have been in the habit 
of using dumb-bells and other 
contrivances in their competitions, 
while amateurs, who patronise the 
sport far more than their rivals, 
have always jumped without any 
artificial aid. The records among 
the latter are both held by the 
same athlete—P. Davin, of Car- 
rick-on-Suir, Ireland—who has 


cleared 6 feet 2} inches high, and 
23 feet 2 inches wide, both at 
local athletic gatherings. Thus 
both these feats are to the credit 
of the Green Isle. But the Eng- 
lish records are within a shade in 
each case; and M. J. Brooks, who 
in 1876 won the Inter-’ Varsity 
high jump with 6 feet 2} inches, 
is said to have cleared an inch 
more in practice. John Howard, 
a Bradford professional, who died 
quite recently, more than once 
cleared ‘a full-size billiard-table 
lengthways—a feat requiring cour- 
age as well as ability; and on 
one occasion, on Chester race- 
course, he jumped the enormous 
distance of 29 feet 7inches! He 
took off from a wedge-shaped 
block of wood raised four inches 
from the ground, and carried a 
5 1b. dumb-bell in each hand. In 
pole jumping—prettiest of all ath- 
letic pastimes—the great height 
of 11 feet 4} inches has been 
cleared by the present amateur 
champion, T. Ray of Ulverstone. 

One more subject—a popular 
one—+o conclude with. Bicycling 
is a phase of sport that, by its 
intrinsic attractiveness, has gained 
more adherents in a few years 
than many another in the course 
of generations. Twenty miles 
within the hour may be taken 
as a representative bicycling feat 
—prodigious in itself, and show- 
ing the capabilities of a racing- 
machine. Until quite recently 
Dr. H. L. Cortis, ex-amateur cham- 
pion, and now settled in Australia, 
was the only rider who had ever 
accomplished this brilliant per- 
formance ; but in August last a 
professional bicyclist named Lees 
did the score of miles in 58 min. 
35 secs., and in the full hour 
covered 20 miles 905 yards, which 
excelled Cortis’s best record. Since 
then, too, the Twenty Miles Pro- 
fessional Championship has been 
won by Wood, a very fine rider, 
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in some seconds less than sixty stanced that a mile has been rid- 
minutes, Lees being third inthe den in 2 min. 40% secs. ; fifty 
race. Further, to show what may miles in 2 hours 43 min.; 269 
be done on that fairy-like steed, miles in 16 hours ; and over 1400 
the racing-bicycle, it may be in- miles in six days! 

WILLIAM SAPTE, JUN. 
Norr,—Since the above was in type, Hutchens, the athlete referred to on page 448, 


has performed the prodigious feat of covering 300 yards in 30 seconds dead, the 
most wonderful piece of running on record. 
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Many find thee fair! 
Flowered banks and pathways spread, 
Azured stillness overhead, 
Music, to sweet odours wed, 

Fills the summer air. 
Pleasant is the path, they say, 
Tender lights around it play ; 
Gaily roll the years away. 

Many find thee fair ! 


Many find thee sad ! 
Trav'llers on a dreary plain, 
Seeking rest and peace again, 
Racked with never-ceasing pain : 
How can such be glad? 
Terrors meet the weary eye, 
Cold night winds sweep sobbing by, 
Thunder mutters in the sky : 
Many find thee sad ! 


Others find thy flow 
Like a river through a glade— 
Now in sunshine, now in shade, 
Light and night alternate laid, 
Gloom succeeding glow. 
Keen though be the day’s delight, 
Keen is Sorrow’s chilly night ; 
Flowers are not always bright— 
Thorns with roses grow ! 


Life seems strangely planned— 
Granting some all-happy years, 
Others mingled hopes and fears, 
Others on/y sighs and tears— 
Hard to understand. 
Yet when dawns the heav'’nly day, 
All complaint shall die away, 
Peace hold undisputed sway 
In the Better Land ! H. G. GIFFORD. 





WAS IT A FAILURE? 
Another Storp of ‘ Beautp and the Beast.’ 


By tue Autrnor or ‘Great GRANDMOTHER's Days.’ 


—_@———- 


‘Ir is just like Beauty and the 
Beast, only the pity is—there is 
no Beast ! 

The remark and the complaint 


were made by rather a plain young * 


girl below a wall overhung with 
a mass of red and pink roses. 
There was an air of romance 
about the garden, where she was 
wandering alone, although it was 
only the garden of an hotel ; but 
then the hotel was in Italy, the 
land of romance. It was growing 


late for the lake season ; the crowd 
of English visitors had gone by ; 


the heat was becoming fierce ; 
people hurried off by the passes 


to the cool snowy uplands of . 


Switzerland. 

In all the Grand Hotel de Bel- 
lagio there were only two people 
left. Their names—as they called 
each other—were ‘ Auntie’ and 
‘ Hetty ;’ or, as they were written 
up on the hall-bracket, ‘ Mrs. 
Kerrhurst, Angleterre ; Miss Dou- 
glas, Angleterre.’ 

There was a certain charm in 
finding that the whole place— 
the great spacious hotel, with its 
salons and verandahs, its wide 
marble stairs and corridors, its 
gardens lying along the lakeside 
with seats and shady walks—was 
at their sole disposal. For, if the 
evening steamboats happened to 
bring a few travellers—some Rus- 
sians, some German-American 
Jews, a German bridal pair—the 
boat, early the following morning, 
was generally certain to take them 
all away again, and leave the 


place empty during the hot still 
day. Hetty often thought, as they 
sat down to their solitary break- 
fast of a morning in the long 
stately salle-d-manger, with its 
polished floors and carved and 
panelled walls, with its vast win- 
dows, which let in the scent from 
the magnolia-trees, and its suite 
of unemployed servants waiting 
listlessly about—she often thought 
it was like living in a fairy tale, 
where there was a palace all in 
readiness, but whose owner never 
appeared. 

‘That is the worst of it,’ she 
complained. ‘It is very nice 
being alone, auntie, but I must 
say I should like to see the 
Beast.’ 

To which ‘ Auntie’ would re- 
spond, ‘Perhaps when he comes 
he will complain he can see no 
Beauty.’ 

Mrs. Kerrhurst, who had lived 
in India, maintained that the 
secret in hot weather is to keep 
the shutters and windows closed, 
so she spent her days in her room 
at the back of the house; but 
Hetty, despite her aunt’s depreca- 
tions that she was growing hope- 
lessly sunburnt, preferred descend- 
ing the broad terrace-steps, cross- 
ing the parterre, aglow with all- 
coloured flowers, and wandering 
about with her books under the 
‘leafy colonnade by the lakeside. 
She never tired of watching the 
wonderful changes which passed 
over the mountains, whose velvet- 
like green slopes rose sheer out of 
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the water, nor of noting the lights 
and shadows over the distant 
snow-crowned peaks, 

One day ‘ the Beast’ appeared. 
Hetty found him in possession of 
her favourite seat—the little cor- 
ner bower in the uppermost path 
of the garden, where a yellow 
jasmine strewed its blossoms on 
the ground. There was no mis- 
taking his nationality—it was 
*Milord Anglais’ every inch. 
Age, apparently over fifty; an 
iron-gray moustache, keen severe 
gray eyes, a forehead furrowed 
with melancholy lines, an expres- 
sion both sad and savage. That 
was the vision which from thence- 
forth haunted the garden and 
salons. He was always alone, 
never spoke to any one, always 
looked miserable and defiant. 
At table dhéte he sat silent and 
rigid between some noisy foreign- 
ers, or generally he dined at a 
little side table alone. But Hetty 
was not repelled. 

‘I should like to make him 
look a little happy,’ she said, 
And she undertook the mission. 

From that time the waiters— 
according to whose caprice people 
are either thrown together or 
kept apart at the tables Thite— 
ruled that the seats of the three 
English people should be placed 
side by side, And from the in- 
formal introduction, ‘ Will you 
pass the salt, please ?’ Hetty made 
her starting-point. At first she 
met with anything but brilliant 
success. Colonel Wyse (as his 
name was registered on the hall- 
board) met her advances with 
chill sternness. His answers were 
not so much blunt or brusque as 
grimly indifferent. He did not 
admire the lake scenery ; he did 
not call it hot; he did not think 
much of Bellagio ; he did not like 
Italy or anything Italian ; it was 
quite a mistake of Hetty’s to con- 
sider it a matter of régret that no 


more English arrived ; it was a 
still greater mistake to imagine 
that foreigners were better than 
nobody ; he hated foreigners ; he 
detested the scent of magnolias, 
and wished that all the trees 
might die; he considered night- 
ingales a downright plague, and 
had risen in the night to fling a 
piece of soap out of the window, 
which had gained him the satis- 
faction of dislodging twelve from 
one bush. Everything he said 
was as though it were forced un- 
willingly from him. A shy person 
would soon have been discouraged ; 
conversation must have flagged 
had it depended on him; but 
Hetty chattered unceasingly. She 
was not long in discovering that 
the Engineer Colonel, notwith- 
standing his haughty forbidding 
mien, was in reality possessed by 
a certain shyness not uncommon 
to the corps; but, being one of 
those shy people who are the 
very last to own to it, he had 
grown accustomed to cover his 
shyness with an air of savageness. 
Most who met him were afraid of 
him; he had no friends; he tra- 
velled about, for his health, from 
place to place, lonely, blasé, dis- 
contented, suffering. The bright 
girl with the sunny smile at Bel- 
lagio, who insisted on making 
him talk, was a wonderful excep- 
tion to the general rule of ac- 
quaintances, who, however soci- 
ably disposed, always ended in 


giving up their efforts as quite — 


hopeless. But Hetty talked and 
laughed on—never sought for sub- 
jects suitable to his gravity— 
chattered away about the merest, 
most frivolous, girlish trifles— 
anything that came uppermost ; 
showed him her hands tanned to 


nut-brown by the morning’s row; . 


asked his advice what to do with 
them ; consulted him on the co- 
lour of a silk scarf she intended 
to purchase ; described a ‘spoony’ 


, me oe om eee 
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scene she had witnessed in the 
arbour between a demonstrative 
German bridal couple. It was 
like sunshine on ice. A thaw set 
in—day by day the morose En- 
gineer relaxed, listened, grew in- 
terested in the girl as a comical 
study; was known to smile 
grimly ; left off saying sarcastic 
things ; grew less cynical and 
more gracious. Hetty began to 
be triumphant. The look of me- 
lancholy changed to something 
more like happiness when she 
was near. 

She thought it a great discovery 
when she found out there were 
two things he liked: one was 
music; the other was tea. But 
he never met with either to his 
taste, so he said. However, 


Hetty’s playing seemed to please 
him, for every evening, when she 
sat down to the piano in the 
empty public salon, he brought 
his cigar to the seat nearest the 


door—just outside in the veran- 
dah—and smoked there in the 
summer twilight as long as the 
music continued. Hetty played 
as she talked—on and on, and 
never expected polite observations 
between whiles, such as ‘ That is 
very pretty,’ ‘Who is the com- 
poser of that piece? She seemed 
to play for herself more than for 
outsiders; no one was expected 
to listen unless he liked. 

‘I do not believe anybody can 
make better tea than I can,’ an- 
nounced Hetty confidently. And 
the next rainy day there came a 
knock at Colonel Wyse’s room, 
where he was spending a cheer- 
less afternoon, and the femme de 
chambre of the étage presented a 
cup of hot fragrant tea, with the 
compliments of the ladies of 
No. 14. 

Quite a sweet smile accom- 
panied the thanks for that cup of 
tea the next time they met. Then 
came an invitation to see the tea 


made; and at five o’clock one day 
Colonel Wyse found a welcome 
to Mrs. Kerrhurst’s private salon, 
where Hetty was busy with spirits 
of wine and an Etna-lamp. 

‘This is the primitive way in 
which we do things abroad,’ said 
Hetty, with a wave of a solitary 
spoon towards two cups set out 
without any saucers, and a tiny 
china teapot with a broken handle. 
‘This is my pet little old teapot 
which I bought in the market at 
Verona once. It is of no use 
carrying saucers; they take up 
too much room, and always get 
broken in the packing. We take 
turns with the spoon ; it is the 
only one my aunt's butler would 
allow us to bring from home. 
But, O dear! I did not know we 
had eaten all the last pane dolce / 
Wait a minute; I will be back 
directly.’ 

And Hetty snatched her hat, 


* and ran out of the room, leaving 


her aunt to ring for another cup 
and spoon, and to talk to Colonel 
Wyse about India and the people 
they mutually remembered there. 

In a very few minutes, indeed, 
back came Hetty breathless, bear- 
ing in triumph what she called a 
pane dolce—a round light cake 
with raisins. 

* Do you patronise that quaint 
little baker’s shop under the ar- 
cades, Colonel Wyse? That is 
where I have been. I told the 
woman I could not wait for paper 
and string, and had brought nocen- 
tesimi. She always says Fa niente. 
Now the tea is ready ! 

Colonel Wyse thought it the 
pleasantest tea-party he had ever 
known, and all the better for the 
absence of silver equipage and 
liveried footmen, and the state 
and formality of an English draw- 
ing-room. Butit must have been 
the sociable charms of the tea- 
maker and his hostess which made 
the real difference. 
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‘Hetty has set her heart on 
rowing to San Giovanni by moon- 
light,’ said Mrs. Kerrhurst. ‘The 
moon does not rise until ten 
o'clock ; if you would not think 
that too late, and would care to 
finish your cigar:on the water, we 
shall be very glad.’ 

It was not at all the sort of 
thing in the Colonel’s ‘line.’ 

‘What difference does it make 
in a place whether the moon or 
the sun is shining? he inquired 
of Hetty at that evening’s table 
d’héte, when she alluded in joyous 
raptures to the prospect. 

‘O, if you do not know, I am 
afraid I cannot explain,’ she an- 
swered, a little puzzled ; ‘ except,’ 
she added lucidly—‘except that 
it is the difference between sun- 
light and moonlight. Besides, 
the moon makes everything look 
so romantic.’ 

* Ah, all romance was knocked 
out of me long ago.’ 

‘O, what a pity ! said the young 
girl, looking so sorry for him. 

It may have been that he found 
it refreshing to watch the fresh 
glow of romance in somebody 
young and happy; at any rate, 
he was in the boat, which glided 
over the moonlight water, by gar- 
den walls overhung with roses, 
and by ilex copses where the 
nightingales sang, until it reached 
the broad weird flight of stone 
stairs bordered by cypresses lead- 
ing up the hill from the village of 
San Giovanni ; and if the musical 
clang of the bells from the church 
campanile was nothing but a 
common sound to him, it may yet 
have heen a pleasant change to 
be with one to whom they spoke 
the purest péetry. 

Days and nights passed—a 
month flew—and Colonel Wyse, 
who had intended staying only a 
few days, still lingered on at 
Bellagio. They were happier 
days than he had known for many 


years—so happy that it was be- 
coming dangerous. Circumstances 
threw the three English people 
very often together. A wonder- 
ful new feeling began to make its 
way into the self-hardened heart 
of the man who had grown ac- 
customed to find this world a 
rough cold place. At first he 
looked upon it as a mere mad- 
ness, a wild impossibility ; but the 
feeling forced its own way, and for 
a little while he indulged it. 

Suddenly an influx of other 
English arrived at the hotel. They 
were a large party of mostly young 
people, all of whom proved to be 
friends of Mrs. Kerrhurst’s and of 
Hetty’s. They absorbed Hetty. 
All day—at the tables d'héte, in 
the garden, on the water, in the 
verandah —she was surrounded 
by some of them. They were all so 
young and so happy; and the poor 
old Colonel, looking on, began to 
feel old and unhappy again. He 
never felt so old or so unhappy as 
when he saw a certain Alan 
Thornton helping Hetty in and 
out of the boats, laughing and 
talking with her under the trees, 

‘It is natural, quite natural,’ 
thought he, resigning himself to 
the loss of Hetty’s companion- 
ship, and never for a moment 
guessing of the comparison Hetty, 
in her own mind, was making 
between some young men and 
some older men, nor how strongly 
she decided that the empty-headed 
class, who could talk of nothing 
but of balls and theatres and 
races, were a great mistake ; and 
that others who had ‘lived,’ and 
who possessed brains and sense, 
were far more to be admired and 
appreciated. Often, in the midst 
of Mr. Thornton’s light rattling 
talk, she remembered with regret 
one of Colonel Wyse’s blunt 
speeches. 

‘You must miss your friends,’ 
said Colonel Wyse, when they all 
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departed, and Hetty’s chair was 
once more moved up next his. 

*Ye-es,’ said Hetty, ‘I shall 
miss the girls; but it is pleasant 
to have the place to ourselves 
again, I think. It seems like old 
times to be sitting at this end of 
the table again.’ 

Her undisguised pleasure at 
that fact was not lost upon her 
neighbour. The next day he said 
abruptly, 

‘Il am going to England to- 
morrow.’ 

It was a surprising piece of 
news ; for it had been a long-set- 
tled thing that he and they should 
meet again in August, since both 
were bound for the same place in 
Switzerland. There was appar- 
ently no urgent reason for such a 
reversal of plans. He only said he 
had changed his mind; and if 
Mrs. Kerrhurst and Hetty had 
known Colonel Wyse better, they 
would have been aware that that 
was a thing he had rarely done in 
the course of his life before. They 
were sorry; they had grown ac- 
customed to their quaint compag- 
non de voyage, whom, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms, Hetty 
still called ‘the Beast; but she 
used the name as a term of affec- 
tion. 

‘If there is anything I can do 
for you in London, I hope you 
will let me know,’ said Colonel 
Wyse, as he gave the address of 
his club to Mrs. Kerrhurst, who, 
with Hetty, was remaining on the 
Continent for another year. Mrs. 
Kerrhurst happened to say some- 
thing about the pleasantness of 
returning home to England, and 
to the welcome of friends. ‘I 
have no friends who will be glad 
to see me—nobody cares whether 
I am in the country or out of it.’ 
It was said so sadly that it wrung 
Hetty’s heart with pity. ‘After 
all, my mission has failed.’ She 
sighed to herself, for since many 


455 


days she had observed that all 
the sad lines had come back, that 
the face wore a look of greater 
suffering than even before. 

‘ Good-bye,’ said he, with one 
firm grip of her hand as the 
steamboat came plying across the 
lake from the opposite shore, and 
he managed to smile as he said it, 
But Hetty’s face had lost all 
stniles. Passengers and luggage 
were conveyed on board from the 
little pier at the garden-gates, the 
ropes were loosened and thrown 
on land, ‘A Col-ico! sounded 
the peculiarly-accented familiar 
shout, and the boat pushed off. 
Hetty stood among the roses on 
the terrace, and waved a farewell. 

‘Might I have succeeded? Co- 
lonel Wyse asked himself after- 
wards, as he remembered her face, 
from which the sunshine had fled. 

Good, generous, old ‘ Beast!’ 
Rather than put her to the test— 


. rather than sacrifice one so young 


and bright—he, who was so much 
older, so broken down in health 
and dismal, had resolved that he 
would go away before his feelings 
should deepen—would go away 
and leave her to a better fate. 

Of course he never guessed what 
a dreary place Hetty found the 
beautiful garden by the lakeside 
after he had gone, nor how ‘ un- 
warrantably sorry’ (as she called 
it to herself) she felt for the next 
few days. 


‘I can never forget your kind- 


ness at Bellagio. I am going to 
try the climate of Algiers for the 
winter,’ said a letter dated from 
the United Service Club, which 
was received by Mrs. Kerrhurst 
in the following autumn. 

Before the winter was ended, 
Hetty had given her heart to some 
one who, to her mind, combined 
youth, and brains, and fun, and 
every other charm to be desired. 
They were married in London 
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during the season, and went to 
Italy for'their honeymoon. 

‘ What are you reading?’ Hetty’s 
husband asked one morning. 

Hetty was absorbed in an open 
letter, over which she had begun 
to laugh softly, and had just ex- 
claimed, with fervent warmth, ‘I 
am glad—so very glad.’ In an- 
swer to the question, she looked 
up and explained. 

‘It is a letter enclosed by auntie. 
Come and read it too. It is from 
a friend auntie and I once made 
in our travels. He has written 
to her. He was lonely and very 
miserable. I tried to cheer him, but 
in the end I quite, quite failed.’ 

The foreign letter-paper was 
principally filled with a long well- 
written description of Algiers. 
The writer hoped Mrs. Kerrhurst 
and ‘Miss Douglas’ were well— 
he was feeling much better him- 
self. At the very end of the letter 


he said there was a small item of 


intelligence he wished to tell them 
—he was going to be married. 
To this bare news was added no 
detail whatsoever—only a few half- 
apologetic remarks : he feared that 
in his frail state of health it might 
be thought unfair, but he had not 
acted without full consideration, 
and he was weary of the selfish 
profitless life he had been leading. 

‘It is the very best thing for 
him that could possibly have hap- 
pened,’ wrote Hetty to Mrs. Kerr- 
hurst ; ‘but I must say it is the 
most surprising thing, and the 
last thing I should ever have ex- 
pected to hear. I always thought 
he was a confirmed ‘‘old bachelor.” 
Try to find out who his wife is to 
be, and what she is like.’ 

But there was no one to ask— 
there was nv one who knew more 
about him than they knew them- 
selves. All they could ever hear 
was through the same friends who 
had been at Bellagio. They once 
told Hetty they had met ‘her old 


beau’ at Montreux, travelling with 
a wife who, although not a child 
like herself, was still young com- 
pared to him, but that he had 
become surprisingly young again 
himself, and looked surprisingly 
happy. 

Hetty never found their de- 
scriptions of the wife satisfying to 
her curiosity. It is easy to say 
that so-and-so is ‘fair,’ ‘tall,’ 
‘ slight,’ ‘rather pretty,’ ‘ seems to 
be musical ? but the same adjec- 
tives apply to other people, and 
out of them Hetty could not frame 
to her fancy a living character. 
She could only feel glad there 
was some one to make the lonely 
life happy at last. 

As the years went by, Hetty 
quite lost sight of her strange 
friend of those few summer weeks 
on the Lake of Como; but she 
remembered him and them to- 
gether; and it was with a touch 
of real regret that she heard, not 
long since, of his death. But she 
likes to think that the end had 
been brightened, and that in the 
final failing of strength there had 
been one near with the right and 
power to help. She had longed 
to make him happier; and al- 
though she still believes that it 
was ‘quite, quite a failure,’ she 
rejoices that, in a better way than 
any she could ever have planned 
a happier time did come. 

But ‘auntie’ has her own 
thoughts. She feels sure that one 
thing led to another—that the 
generous earnest efforts of those 
summer days were not thrown 
away—that it was an unconscious 
girl’s sunny influence which had 
won a way through the fast- 
locked door of a heart which had 
isolated itself from all life’s sweet 
links, and that it was the same 
influence which unintentionally 
had raised a longing for a better 
state, which afterwards was sought 
and found. 





SWEET NELLIE. 


CHAPTER IL 
ST. PETER’S BARRACKS. 


Tae band was playing and the 
wind was blowing. The latter was 
so usual a circumstance that it 
seems scarcely worth mentioning ; 
the former did not occur as fre- 
quently as it might have done, 
and the neighbourhood felt ag- 
grieved that the Blankshire Regi- 
ment were so chary of their music. 
Nevertheless, everybody who was 
anybody in Jersey, and some who 
were not, had received a card of 
invitation from the Colonel and 
officers, inviting them to meet to- 
gether at St. Peter's Barracks on 


every alternate Monday, where~ 


they might not only listen, but 
dance, or play tennis, to the mili- 
strains. 


It is on one of these Mondays, 
early in July, that Nellie de Car- 
teret, standing behind the rows of 
chairs that form two long strag- 
gling lines, and face the tennis- 
courts, recalls the ‘ maiden all for- 
lorn’ to the mind. In this gay 
scene, where every one is ‘grouped,’ 
or at least ‘paired,’ it appears 
quite singular to see a poor little 
maiden standing apart in the cold, 
and tapping the uneven grass be- 
neath her feet with a shapely and 
impatient toe. 

And it is not alone this small 
extremity that betrays impatience. 
Notice the whole girlish figure, in 
the striped skirt and hussar bodice, 
the face that peeps out from under 
the quaint heart-shaped hat, and 
the little hands which grasp the 
handle of a half-closed parasol, 
and say if Nellie’s every feature is 
not eloquent of her mood. 
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‘I won’t try to be proper any 
more !’ she is mentally exclaiming, 
with her eyes on a tall stalwart 
figure that has just emerged from 
the marquee with a cup of tea in 
his hand, that he now gives to a 
remarkably pretty girl, pausing to 
chat by her side while she leisure- 
ly sips it. ‘ He is actually talking 
to Adelaide Mason! O yes,’ pur- 
sues Nellie, ‘it is all very fine, sir, 
for you to condemn everything 
that the Mason girls do, and ad- 
vise me (in twuite a paternal man- 
ner) not to go about with them so 
much, when you leave me to stand 
here alone all this time while you 
—you look into her eyes like that ! 
O! she breaks off, with a little in- 
dignant gasp, as the gentleman in 
question receives the now empty 
cup and treats his companion to a 
prolonged glance— of what nature, 
at so great a distance as Nellie 
stands from them, she cannot cor- 
rectly judge, but a jealous imagin- 
ation makes up for the deficiency 
of sight ; and then of its length 
she is certain. ‘If he really cares 
for me, why does he go on so 
with Adelaide? is the significant 
mental question ; and Nellie’sheart 
aches at the rebound, and fails to 
find any satisfactory answer. 

Nellie is deaf to all the sweet 
sounds that fill the buoyant air 
around her, so absorbing a passion 
is love, and especially first love. 
Not that this pretty little lonely 
maiden would have admitted that . 
she was in love atall. Ifthe sug- 
gestion had been put into words, 
she would have trembled and 
blushed and quivered all over like 
the leaves of the sensitive plant. 
But in writing of her, we must 
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call a spade a spade, and confess 
that her heart is vibrating under 
the exquisite sensation of the god 
who makes the world go round, 
and to whom it owes every golden 
moment in its, for the most part, 
leaden-coloured calendar. 

The scene is a gay one; but 
Nellie no more sees the scarlet- 
coated bandsmen than she hears 
the intoxicating waltz they sotane- 
fully discourse, The tennis-courts 
are filled with energetic athletes, 
but she no more sees them than 
she hears the simultaneous cries of 
‘ fifteen—love,’ ‘deuce,’ ‘ vantage 
to serves,’ &c., that ring merrily 
on the clear air as the various 
games proceed. The ladies on the 
chairs just in front of her are 
talking and laughing, criticising 
and retailing ‘spiced’ scandal; 
but of them, as of the rest, she 
is oblivious. And equally un- 
aware is Nellie of the presence of 
a lady in a most elaborate toilet, 
who, with contemplative eyes on 
the girl, is talking about her to a 
young officer who whips an extend- 
ed leg restlessly while he listens. 

‘ Poor little idiot!’ murmurs the 
lady, as she drops a gold-rimmed 
eyeglass which she had ‘turned’ 
on Nellie, ‘I do not like to see 
one of my sex lose her head so 
utterly. She wears her heart on 
her sleeve to-day; but,’ Mrs. Pipon 
—for such is the name of Nellie’s 
critic—pursues, ‘ your Major will 
teach her to place it in a more 
sheltered position before the next 
regiment arrives.’ 

‘Do you think he will leave 
path here—for the next regiment?’ 

asks Reggie Bland, the young 
officer whom, she addresses, with 
sudden alertness. ‘If I thought 
that, ’'d—I’'d—’ 

‘What? queries Mrs. Pipon, 
laughing, for she knew well what 
was coming, and how ridiculous 
it would sound on Reggie’s hair- 
leas lips, 
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{ Why, ‘pon my woul, Mrs. 
Pipon,’ cries the youth, too much 
in earnest to notice the irony, 
‘I'd marry the girl myself ! 

‘How generous of you! And 
pray what would you feed her 
on? Kisses that would grow 
colder as the cupboard grew more 
empty, eh? 

‘You exasperate me !’ cries Reg- 
gie, really lashing his leg now. 
‘A man would work for the 
woman he loved.’ 

‘Would he? sceptically mur- 
murs Mrs. Pipon—Mr. Pipon was 
not given to labour. ‘ And,’ ad- 
justing her eyeglass, and glancing 
with amusement at the red face 
and angry eyes above her, she 
asks slowly, ‘how about a boy, 
Mr. Bland? and the lens falls 
with a clink against one of the 
many gilt buttons that fasten her 
fantastic attire. 

The allusion to his youth ren- 
ders Reggie furious, and he com- 
mences a long argument, endea- 
vouring to show that although he 
may not have numbered many 
years, yet he is old, actually old, 
in wisdom and experience. 

‘If you were in the Major's 
shoes, you would argue the other 
way round,’ interposes Mrs. Pipon. 
‘ Look at him, now. Iam sure he 
is sorry that eo many years yawn 
between himself and Nellie.’ 

‘Yes, I am looking at him,’ 
asserts Reggie savagely. ‘See how 
he’s bending over her. O, it makes 
me sick to watch them. Come 
and have some strawberries and 
cream, Mrs. Pipon. I can’t stand 
this! he cries irascibly. ‘Fancy 
old Haines having such an effect 
on a pretty girl!’ pursues Reggie, 
who fails to move away, notwith- 
standing his invitation to Mrs. 
Pipon. 

The effect to which he alludes 
is the change which the ap 
of the Major works on re 


face. He, the he who is the only 
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men ‘in the world to her, returns 
to her side, and Nellie greets his 
advent with a delighted smile. 

*He is quite gray, and has no 
end of wrinkles —quite crow’s-feet 
I have noticed sometimes at the 
corners of his eyes. Then think 
of his age—more than double 
Nellie’s—he might well be her 
father. I wish he was not a field- 
officer in my regiment,’ he con- 
cludes, with suppressed bitter- 
ness, 

‘And why? 

‘ Because [’d—TI'd make his life 
a burden to him—I’d treat him as 
one man should treat another who 
makes a simple girl ridiculous by 
attentions which mean nothing.’ 

‘You are becoming quite an 
orator,” laughs Mrs. Pipon; ‘only, 
as matters stand, I suppose your 
superior officer has much more 
power to make your life bnrden- 
some than you his. Do you know 


what Mrs. Mason said of you ail 


the other day ? 

‘What, that woman who has 
eight daughters, all adults, but 
persists in speaking of them as 
her children, and keeps the two 
youngest (bless the mark!) in 
short frocks and pinafores ? 

*The same. She says that it is 
not worth while to dress her girls 
for the Blankshire Regiment, as 
none of them ever go anywhere, 
except a handful of boys and a 
bloated old Major.’ 

*She’s an imbecile ! angrily an- 
swers Reggie. * Look new, Mrs. 
Pipon, now! Haines is deceiving 
that poor child,’ breaks off the 
subaltern, as the Major and Nellie 
are seen to turn and walk quickly 
off in the opposite direction. ‘ He 
has asked her to come and look 
at Guernsey in the distance.’ 

‘And Nellie does not care what 
is in the distance, if only Major 
Haines is near,’ suggests Mrs. 
Pipon aggravatingly. ‘ He is more 
to her than Jersey, Guernsey, Al- 
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derney, an Sark all put together, 
for he is Nellie's world.’ . 

‘You are adding fuel to a kin- 
dled fire, Mrs. Pipon.’ 

‘Come anid lay some ice on the 
conflagration,  waut my straw- 
berties and cream. You forget 
the duty of a host, Mr. Bland.’ 

*I beg your pardon,’ he says 
gloomily, net very politely add- 
ing, ‘but you know it is your 
own fault. You have gone on 
talking to me about Nellie de 
Carteret and Haines until I have 
forgotten everything.’ 

When they reached the refresh- 
ment-tent they found it occupied 
by some halfdozen ladies and 
their attendant swains, and among 
them the objects of their recent 
conversation, 

‘How do, Mrs. Pipon? come 
for some strawberries?’ says Major 
Haines, who was leaning against 
a pole of the tent complacently 
surveying Nellie, who sat on a 
form, and was almost too happy 
to swallow the delicious frait with 
which he had supplied her. ‘You 
had better sit down by Miss de 
Carteret while I get you some.’ 

* Beg pardon, Major, but J am 
taking care of Mrs. Pipon,’ inter- 
poses Reggie, with dignity. 

* All right, Regie,’ smiles the 
other, amused, and calling him by 
his Christian name, as, somehow, 
everybody called young Bland ; 
‘only I was afraid you had for- 
gotten your duty.’ 

‘1 have not had so much time 
to learn as you,’ Reggie murmurs 
under his bresth, as he approaches 
the table with the aspect of one 
about to commit a deed of dark 
ness. 

Mrs. Pipon yawns, pulls off one 
long mousquetaire glove, and, ex- 
posing a well-modelied hand and 
arm to the elbow, looks to the 
Major fur admiration; but his 
eyes have returned to Nellie. 

*Major—Major Haines,’ she 
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begins, in a small affected voice, 
‘I have dropped my glove; and 
she points to it with a marvel- 
lously-shod foot. 

He turns with a start: he had 
been watching unconsciously, smil- 
ing to himself, Nellie’s nervous 
efforts to finish her strawberries. 
At Mrs. Pipon’s words he stoops 
to pick up the glove she purposely 
let fall, and laid it in her lap with 
careless gravity, never having 
noticed her high-heeled shoes or 
embroidered stockings. 

Mrs. Pipon’s tinted cheeks grew 
naturally red at this cavalier 
treatment, and she regarded the 
field-officer resentfully, mentally 
chronicling the neglect as a debt 
against him that should be paid. 
And, could she only have divined 
his thoughts, her own would have 
been even more angry. 

*I do not know what has come 
to me of late,’ they run, as he 
watches the varying expression on 
the young face beneath him, ‘ but 
I have grown to detest the Pipon 
style of woman; yet once, and 
not so very long ago either, I 
found such women very attractive. 
Heigho! they repel me now; I 
can’t bear the sight of their flour- 
ed faces and purposely exposed 
ankles, I was never blind to the 
flour, and I used to admire the 
ankle! There must be something 
wrong somewhere. Have you had 
as many strawberries as you care 
for? he asks aloud suggestively 
of Nellie, who is toying with the 
remaining berries. 

‘ Quite as many, thank you,’ she 
answers, giving him her plate. 

‘Then shall we go outside and 
listen to the band?’ 

Nellie rises; and as they make 
their way out, he, only thinking 
of Nellie, steps on Mrs. Pipon’s 
still-extended foot, and leaves the 
tent without apologising, since he 
is quite ignorant of the sin he has 
committed. 
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‘Crime number two,’ murmurs 
Mrs. Pipon, in her pain, for the 
Major trodden on a tender 
corn. ‘I am beginning to think 
that he does care for that girl, 
and I'll punish him by making 
her do something that will annoy 
him. Reggie,’ she pursues to the 
yo soldier, who has dropped 
into Nellie’s vacated seat. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Pipon? Is there 
anything more I can get you? 
Claret-cup or sherry, cake or 
bread-and-butter ? he queries, half 
rising, when she checks him. 

‘ Sit still, Reggie. I have some- 
thing to tell you to your advan- 
tage, as the newspapers say ; and 
I do not want anything besides 
these delicious strawberries (that 
silly little goose Nellie was too 
excited to eat hers). Why do you 
not have some? You really should 
take something ; I am sure « glass 
of sherry would do you good, you 
look quite pale,’ she declares, her 
speech, it is needless to say, un- 
fettered by the bounds of vera- 
city. ‘Do you ever faint? she 
asks with concern, regarding him 
seriously, 

*‘No—o! he replies, taken 
aback by the question. ‘I am 
all right, and I would rather not 
have any sherry,’ he adds reso- 
lutely. ‘ Now, please, tell me this 
something to my advantage.’ 

‘When will the moon be full? 

‘The moon!’ he echoes, in sur- 
prise: ‘on Thursday, I think. Has 
Diana anything to do with it? 

‘Do you like a starry night for 
a ramble? is Mrs. Pipon’s mys- 
terious rejoinder. 

And here followed a prolonged 
conversation in low tones, which 
seemed a capital joke from begin- 
ning to end, and the preface to 
some Piponic mischief. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


‘AnoTHER garden-party! The 
same people and the same band, 
the same tea, only more liberally 
— : aeeeeen marked out, 

ut no one playing ; le more 
dressed and more 2 ony - yawn ! 
This waxes monotonous; do you 
not think so, Nellie? asks Mrs. 
Pipon, walking up to that young 
lady on the lawn of Government 
House, 

The entertainment was what 
might be styled the annual gar- 
den-party, answering to St. Pat- 
rick’s ball at Dublin Castle, when 
every one was invited who had 
left cards on the representa- 
tives of our Government. Quite 
a different affair from the Tuesday 
and Friday parties, to which only 
the particular friends of those in 
authority were bidden — unless, 
indeed, an outsider was formid- 
ably proficient with the tennis 
racquet; one who could cleverly 
manipulate that weapon might 
find the knowledge an ‘open se- 
same’ to this inner circle. 

‘I like garden-parties,’ declares 
Nellie, brightly ; ‘if you are tired 
of them, why do you come?’ 

‘What else is there to do? 
Ah, Mr. Bland, do you like gar- 
den-parties too? and Mrs. Pipon 
glances at the young man who 
is in attendance on Nellie. ‘ You 
have found about the onlysecluded 
corner in the place. Some one 
would be very jealous, Nellie.’ 

‘It certainly cannot be called 
either secluded or a corner,’ Nel- 
lie answers hastily, ‘and I do not 
know whom you mean by some 
one ; no one has any right to be 
jealous of what I do.’ 

‘Perhaps you wish they had! 
Never mind, my dear; the some 
one to whom I alluded is giving 
Adelaide Mason an ice in the 
refreshment-tent. He is always 
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somebody's most devoted, you 
know; and just now he is 
Adelaide's.’ 

A mist arose before Nellie’s 
eyes. She turned sharply away 
from Mrs. Pipon, and faced sea- 
wards ; it cannot be said looked, 
for everything in front of her was 
blurred and indistinct. Never- 
theless, it was a lovely scene. 
Below, the land dipped to a 
deeply-green basin ; one beautiful 
leafy tree seemingly marked the 
centre of the descent, and or the 
opposite side the banks that sloped 
to the hollow were wooded ; in it 
a latge pond, with water-lily-deck- 
ed bosom, reflected the fully foli- 
aged branches; while over their 
heads might be seen tall ship- 
masts rising from the Bay of St. 
Helier’s, whose waters glittered 
in the sun at the foot of the 
Citadel or Fort Regent, and 
around the Elizabeth Castle—an 
ancient structure, dating from the 
reign of the queen whose name it 
bears ; although Charles IT., after 
passing one whole winter of his 
exile there, desired to have it re- 
christened Charles's Fort. 

‘The Major is an atrocious 
flirt,’ Nellie overhears} some one 
saying ; ‘I wonder girls are ever 
credulous enough to believe in 
him.’ 

‘He has been at it for so many 
years now that it is just second 
nature to him. I do not suppose 
that he can help donning the air 
of a slave when he talks to a 
pretty woman.’ 

‘ How many times has he been 
engaged ? 

‘OQ, hundreds. But entangle- 
ments do not last; he always 
breaks them off, in the kindest 
geritlest way, by telling the young 
lady that he could not think of 
condemning her to such a weary- 
ing life as she would have to lead 
as the wife of a soldier in a march- 


ing regiment, or that she is too 
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young and too pretty to sacrifice 
herself to a selfish whimsical old 
bachelor such as (with a regretful 
sigh) he has become ; so our male 
coquette laughs and rides away.’ 

There is a general titter at this 
sally; and as Nellie looks round 
with a clearer vision—but O, such 
an aching heart !—she finds quite 
a little group dealing with Major 
Haines’s peccadilloes. 

‘Hem, hem! You had better 
not abuse his majesty before Nel- 
lie,” exclaims Adelaide, who now 
stands by the young girl's side ; 
‘she is one of Lothario’s latest 
dupes.’ 

‘Not more than yourself,’ de- 
nies Nellie. ‘You have been 
with Major Haines all the after- 
noon.’ 

*So I have, dear; but I look 
upon him quite as a father, while 
you love him as a—’ 

‘Grandfather,’ supplies Nellie 
quickly, her strange changeful 
eyes flashing on Adelaide. ‘You 
are years older than I am; so I 
may remove him to a remoter 
stage in connection with myself.’ 

‘I do not think, Nellie, that 
you would like Major Haines to 
hear in what light you regard 
him,’ sneers Mrs. Pipon. 

‘You are quite at liberty to tell 
him,’ returns Nellie, with cheeks 
of unwonted brilliance; ‘ what 
Major Haines thinks can matter 
nothing to me.’ 

*Then we have been misled 
by appearances,’ laughs Adelaide 
ironically. 

‘Yes; Nellie has completely 
changed of late,’ says Mrs. Pipon. 
* You used to do the most enter- 
taining things, and now—’ She 
breaks off quickly, and with her 
eyes on Reggie Bland, who has 
turned slightly away, and tilted 
his hat over his temples to shade 
them from the sun. ‘A little 
while ago a hat in that position,’ 
pursues Nellie’s tormentor, ‘would 


have rolled over its owners nose 
to the ground; but now we would 
not trifle with subalterns, for fear 
of what field officers would say, 
would we, Nellie? 

‘Wouldn't we?’ cries the ex- 
cited girl; and, hardly knowing 
what she does, Nellie’s small fin- 
ger and thumb give the requisite 
‘flip’ to Reggie’s hat, and, to that 
young officer's astonishment, his 
shining head-gear raps the tip of 
his nose, and thence rolls down 
among the bushy shrubs that 
border the lawn. 

At this most unlucky moment, 
when Mrs. Pipon and Adelaide 
give little shocked cries, and Reg- 
gie, disconcerted, follows Lincoln 
& Bennett's latest, and Nellie 
exclaims, in a voice that jars upon 
the eavesdropper, ‘Now, what 
do I care for the Major’s opinion? - 
a tall manly form rounds the 
clump of trees which screens the 


oup. 

It is Major Haines. 

For one instant his steps stag- 
ger, his eyes and ears are alike in- 
credulous. Then he turns sharply 
round, and leaves not only the 
Pipon vicinity, but the grounds 
of Government House. 

All the afternoon Nellie’s spi- 
rits were wildly high, and she 
said and did the most extravagant 
things. She was quite like her 
old self, people said, in a congratu- 
latory tone ; ‘only more naughty,’ 
added Mrs. Pipon, as though she 
were saying something very flat- 
tering. 

Nevertheless, when the sun 
went down, the lightness of Nel- 
lie’s heart disappeared ere the 
afterglow died; and when the 
great white moon sailed above a 
certain garden that better merited 
the name of wilderness, a slim 
white-clad figure leaned against 
the ivy-covered trunk of an 
apple-tree, sobbing hysterically. 

ellie would not have accepted 
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the apple of life to-night, had it 
been offered to her. She was in 
quite a tragic mood, and would 
have preferred death, poor little 
lonely girl! How poor and lonely 
she was it is time I should tell 
you. 

In consequence of the sudden 
and untimely decease of both 
parents from cholera in the Pun- 
jaub, she had been brought home 
from India ere she could well lisp 
the long Hindostani words, and 
confided to the care or neglect, as 
it turned out, of an elder sister of 
her father’s, who let everything 
about her run wild, from the 
weeds in the erstwhile beautiful 
garden to Nellie her niece. 

And even as Nellie weeps for 
the love that she believes has but 
mocked her, Major Haines leaves 
the lighted mess room of the St. 
Peter’s Barracks, and passes out 
into the quiet night. " 

It is very treeless and bare, the 
prospect on which he gazes, right 
away to the coast, which is wild 
and beautiful as Cornwall, with a 
sea as blue and clear, and from 
off which now the breeze blows 
freshly, raising the curly iron- 
gray hair that falls lovingly on 
his fine open forehead. 

*O Nellie,” he says presently, 
looking up at the same moon that 
sees her tears, ‘I thought that I 
had found a true little heart to 
care for me—at last. You have 
fooled me.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
AT THE THEATRE. 


Tue evening following the gar- 
den-party at Government House, 
some amateur theatricals, patron- 
ised by the Governor and élite 
of Jersey generally, took place at 
the theatré of St. Helier’s. Some 
few officers of the Blankshire Re- 
giment took part in the per- 


formance, and the rest were, al- 
most without exception, present. 

The house presented a gay 
scene, since not only were the 
toilettes of the ladies most at- 
tractive, but the military gleamed 
with ‘scarlet and gold,’ being in 
uniform. 

The particular box, on the 
cushioned rail of which the white 
arm of Mrs. Pipon rested, ob- 
tained peculiar attention from the 
occupants of the circling seats. 
Most men turned from the con- 
templation of the party that it 
contained with a smile; one alone 
dropped his opera-glass with 
evident displeasure ; nevertheless 
his glance wandered thither co- 
vertly throughout the programme. 
This solitary exception was Major 
Haines. 

‘ Always with that lot!’ he ex- 
claims in mental perturbation, 
savagely biting the ends of his 
heavy moustache. 

It is, of course, to Nellie that 
he alludes. Not that he can see 
much of her, since Reggie Bland 
screens her from observation; and 
it is only when she leans forward 
to address some other member of 
the party that the jealous eyes, 
watching for such a chance, can 
obtain a glimpse of her fair face. 

And in this aforesaid box there 
reigns an air of delicious mystery 
—a mystery the key to which 
Mrs. Pipon holds. 

‘No, no,’ smiles that lady to 
the inquisitive circle that sur- 
rounds her, ‘I will not make 
one of you my confidant; in- 
deed, I have a good mind to blind 
you during the—’ 

‘The what? The what? de- 
mand a chorus of voices; ‘ please 
say one word more, Mrs. Pipon.’ 

*Not a syllable. I nearly 
spoilt it all then. This is as 
bad as being placed in a witness- 
box. Gentlemen, I will not be 
cross-examined. And,’ she pur- 
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sues, leaning forward, and speak- 
ing impressively, ‘ remember that 


where you are taken, and what 
there occurs, must never trans- 
pire. Are you true knights enough 
to keep a secret? For the ad- 
venture of to-night is as romantic 
as any in the old days of knight- 
errantry. Ifyou are worthy our 
trust, pass this ring from hand to 
hand in silence ;’ and, speaking 
thus, Mrs. Pipon slips a flashing 
diamond circlet from her finger, 
and extends it, half serious, half 
smiling. 

The brief ceremony is religiously 
gone through, and, as she regains 
her ring, she adds, 

‘We must leave the instant the 
curtain drops, as it is better to get 
away before the uninvited have 
time to join us.’ 

‘What utter rubbish it all is!’ 
remarks Major Haines, in accents 
of disgust, to the friend with whom 
he has dined before coming to the 
theatre; and this is the only re- 
mark that he volunteers during 
the evening. 

‘There’s something wrong with 
Haines,’ comments his somewhat 
aggrieved host. ‘ The Governor's 
garden-party yesterday was “ in- 
tolerably dull ;” and to-night a 
most amusing comedy is “all rub- 
bish.” Dyspeptic, perhaps. Ah!’ 
he breaks off, as a sudden idea 
illumines his mind, ‘the Major 
ran down women in general, and 
Jersey girls in particular, in start- 
lingly strong terme, ‘‘ across the 
walnuts and the wine”—so he 
did! Now, this seems to point 
out Cupid as being the author of 
the diseased state of my guest.’ 

Major Hames, watching the 
Pipon box, sees the party leave it 
with alacrity as the orchestra 
strikes up ‘God save the Queen.’ 
He rises almost simultaneously ; 
but it is of no use—he is in the 
very centre of the house, and 
must wait his turn to get out. 


‘I will meet her outside,’ his 
heart determines for him, ‘and 
speak to her.’ 

And in fancy Major Haines 
feels a little hand resting lightly, 
yet confidingly, on his arm, while 
two shining eyes are timidly an- 
swering his tender glance. Yes, 
these are his thoughts as he 
presses towards the door; and 
yet—and yet—has he not been 
assuring himself, ever since that 
solitary ramble after mess last 
night, that Nellie de Carteret is 
one of those desperately fast 
girls that are a disgrace to the 
island ? 

Will he ever reach the door # 

The two minutes which inter- 
vene before he does so seem an 
eternity. Several people speak 
to him, and he acknowledges their 
notice by a grave bow, too self- 
absorbed to hear their words. 

* Major Haines, Major Haines 
persists one irrepressible matron, 
‘will you come back to supper? 
Adelaide and Carry have gone 
with the Pipons; but—’ 

‘ With the Pipons !’ he echoes, 
suddenly recovering the power of 
speaking ; ‘ where? 

‘O, 1 do not know where; they 
are driving somewhere.’ 

‘ Driving after the theatre, Mrs. 
Mason ?’ ejaculates Major Haines; 
for it is the fortunate mother of 
many daughters who has com- 
pelled him to give her his atten- 
tion. 

‘Hush, hu-sh! she murmurs, 
laying a repressive hand on his 
arm; for not a few heads had 
turned. at his words. ‘It is a 
secret; I was not to tell any one. 
It is a mystery, and I really do 
not know where they have gone.’ 

‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,’ he mutters, in despera- 
tion ; and then somehow he makes 
his way through the throng, out 
into the cool clear night, where 
the moon in her loftiness shines 
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serenely down on our little mea- 
gre world, on the little lives of men. 

Of the Pipon party no trace is 
left. 

‘ Williams,’ begins the Major, 
endeavouring to speak in a voice 
approaching his natural one, and 
addressing the servant who stands 
at the head of a handsome bay 
mare that is harnessed to a high 
dog-cart, built in the lightest 
style, ‘did you see Mrs. Pipon 
drive away ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir; the carriage as took 
the party stood next but one to 
our’n.’ 

‘Where did they drive? 

* To the club, sir.’ 

‘To the club ! the Major echoes 
involuntarily, standing irresolute. 
* Yes, sir,’ iterates Williams. 

‘Then so must I,’ concludes his 
master, who is in the act of swing- 
ing himself into the box-seat when 


a detaining han< clasps his shoul- 


der, and a laughing voice cries 
reproachfully, 

‘Well, really, Haines, this is 
shabby to the man who dined 
you! You promised to drop me 
at my door, old fellow. Had you 
forgotten? You seem desperately 
hazy to-night. What's up? 


CHAPTER IV. 
PONTAC. 
‘ Arrer the opera is over, 
After the opera is done, 
We blades of the very first water 

Begin our frolic and fun,’ 
hums Reggie Bland, as, together 
with some three or four other 
‘lights’ of the Blankshire Regi- 
ment, he leaves the club, and 
makes his way to the break that 
is in waiting. 

In the break sit the Pipons, the 
Mason girls, a lively grass-widow, 
and Nellie de Carteret. 

*Get in quickly! cries Mrs. 
Pipon ; ‘we are impatient to be 
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off. Have we not been very good 
to wait for you? 

‘You have indeed,’ answer the 
young men in chorus, as they 
obey; ‘but we could scarcely 
have come in uniform, could we? 
For they had stopped at the club 
to exchange their mess-dress for 
mufti. 

‘ You wanted a new suit of clothes, 

And a bright yellow rose,’ 
murmurs Mrs, Pipon in Reggie’s 
ear. 
‘Will you have my rose? he 
asks generously, albeit he raises 
his hand somewhat regretfully to 
take it from his button-hole, since 
he had destined it for the brooch 
of some one far dearer to him than 
Mrs. Pipon. 

‘No, thank you,’ she replies, to 
his infinite relief. ‘I know for 
whom it is meant. Now enjoy 
yourself, Reggie ; I am not going 
to talk to you any more.’ And 
she turns deliberately away from 
him, and addresses herself to the 
man on her other hand. 

Reggie Bland, nothing loth, 
acted on her advice. He was 
over head and ears in love with 
sweet little Nellie, and sweet little 
Nellie sat next him. What could 
be therefore more delightful than 
this long drive beneath the moon 
on this balmy summer night? 
Reggie grew eloquent, poetical, 
made long and absurd speeches, 
and gazed on Nellie’s downcast 
eyelids with unspeakable rapture. 
What was it to him that he ob- 
tained no response? That mute 
bashful reticence was far more 
gratifying. 

On they drove through the 
silvered country, by the moonlit 
sea, to Pontac, where at the hotel 
supper was already prepared—a 
sumptuous repast, at which the 
champagne flowed freely and the 
conversation never slackened ; and 
when that was over, while the 
servants cleared the long room 
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that opened on a balcony, Mrs. 
Pipon played and sang ; and then 
Reggie sang, and the same lady 
accompanied him. Reggie had a 
full rich voice, which trembled 
with feeling as he declared that 


‘ Somebody waited for somebody 
Under the pale moonlight ; 


so that when he stepped there 
was a chorus of ‘ Capital!’ ‘ Very 
appropriate, Reggie!’ ‘Such a 
moon, and such a somebody! O 
Reggie !' &c. 

A valse followed ; after which 
the dancers sought the lovely 
gardens that slope down at the 
side of the hotel. 

Reggie, with Nellie on his arm, 
was silent; he had formed a 
desperate resolution— he was going 
to ask her to marry him. He had 
no money—at least, only fifty 
pounds a year besides his pay ; 
but if Nellie loved him, perhaps 
she would wait until he obtained 
promotion. The seniors were 
being placed on half-pay in num- 
bers, and others were offered 
bribes to go, so as to make room 
for youngsters like himself. 

‘Have you ever been in the 
maze?’ he asks, as they gain the 
level ; ‘it is a miniature of the 
one at Hampton Court.’ 

‘Is it? No, I have never been 
in the “Echo Gardens”—as the 
proprietor terms these—before,’ 
answers Nellie, who, ignorant of 
the purpose in her companion’s 
heart, is wondering at his tremu- 
lous accents. 

‘Ah, here you are! exclaims 
Mrs. Pipon, coming through the 
little white gate that bars the 
entrance to the maze; ‘are you 
going in? It is very pleasant 
there, is it not? she laughingly 
demands of the gentleman who 
follows her. 

And as he acquiesces they pass 
on to other shrub-shaded walks. 

Nellieand Reggie enter, and, left 


after numerous windings, find a 
sequestered corner, with a seat 
that is backed by a tall white 
flagstaff. 

‘Shall we sit down? asks 
Reggie ; and, as they act on his 
suggestion, he sighs. Nellie takes 
no notice, so he pursues, ‘ Do you 
know why I sigh? 

‘Not in the least—unless you 
are tired, and wish yourself in 
bed, as I do,’ she replies, with 
cruel indifference. 

‘I do not wish myself any- 
where but where I am. Nellie, I 
—am in heaven.’ 

* Where ? 

‘In heaven—for love is heaven, 
and heaven is love! Nellie, I 
love you as I never loved any girl 
in all my life.’ 

‘Mr. Bland!’ cried Nellie, at- 
tempting to rise; but he caught 
her hand and detained her. 

‘Do not be angry with me, 
Nellie, for speaking—it is hard 
to care so much for any one as I 
care for you, and not to speak. I 
love you more than I can say, 
Nellie, and if you won’t marry me 
I—I shall be a miserable man all 
the rest of my life. Life? I can- 
not live without you; if you 
won't have me I—I shall go 
straight back to barracks and— 
and—’ 

‘Don’t, O, please do not say 
any more!’ cried Nellie hysteri- 
cally. ‘O, how I wish I had 
never gone to the theatre, never— 
ne-ver come to Pontac! I am 
wretched enough ; do not make me 
more unhappy than I am alreadly, 
Reggie.’ And she hid her face in 
her hands, and sobbed until her 
pretty shoulders shook. 

Reggie was beside himself ; he 
christened his conduct ‘ brutish,’ 
and railed many a hard name on 
his impetuous tongue, as he fell 
on the gravel path at the feet of 
his weeping love, and gently 
strove to possess her hands. 
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*‘ Reggie,’ she says a moment 
later, looking up with the tear- 
drops standing on her rounded 
cheeks, ‘I want to ask you a 
favour ; will you do it for me? 
And the sweet eyes plead more 
ably yet. 

‘Anything, anything, Nellie !’ 
he cries earnestly. ‘ Name some- 
thing hard, ever so hard—I would 
do anything for you, gladly !’ 

‘It is not hard,’ she smiles; 
‘only go away and leave me here. 
I must be alone.’ She murmurs 
below her breath, almost pas- 
sionately, ‘ Now, please do not say 
one word, but go. You may come 
back for me when it is time to start 
for home.’ 

He bent his boyish head in 
acquiescence, while his grasp 
tightened on her slender fingers, 
and ere it relaxed he had kissed 
them reverently, and laid them 
with tender regret in her lap; 
then he went in silence—albeit, 
there was a sound of sobbing in 
the summer night. 

Are we not surrounded by 
spirits of good and evil always? 
Thus, when an earnest effort fails, 
the former echoes our plaint, 
though we be dumb. 


* By day or night, in weal or woe, 
That heart no longer free 
Must bear the love it cannot show, 
And silent ache for thee,’ 


he said to himself as, threading 
the leafy labyrinth of the maze, 
the moon lit up his quivering 
features and large sorrowful eyes. 


‘Good-bye,’ he says, looking 
back, with his hand on the white 
entrance-gate. ‘ Good-bye, sweet- 
heart, good-bye,’ he repeats ; and 
then he rushes away, to have out 
the dark hour that has come to 
him somewhere alone. 

Little imagined Reginald Bland 
that that solitary leave-taking had 
its witness ; but it had. Soclose 
to the young man that his out- 
stretched hand could have lain on 


the other's coat-sleeve, just within 
the shadow of the tall, well- 
trimmed, green wall, stood Major 
Haines. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MAZE BY MOONLIGHT. 


Waata picture that was which 
the moon found to lave with her 
white light, on the green bench 
below the flagstaff, in the centre 
of the maze at_Pontac! What a 
storm-tossed little soul wrestled 
within the willowy form that 
writhed there in such tearful 
agony! What wildly repentant 
words spring to, and escape, those 
ripe coral lips! Here is some 
weeping Peri mourning at the 
gates of a lost paradise. 

‘O, why did I mind being 
laughed at? Why did I not do 
all that Ae told me? What though 


“he does not love me; still, [know 


that he showed me what was 
right. Suppose the Mason girls 
did call me a “simpleton,” and 
Mrs. Pipon said he was “ making 
a fool of me,” what then? And 
Nellie—who is, of course, the 
figure whom Diana wreathes with 
light—having spoken these words 
hysterically, here pauses, as though 
she expected the leaves that 
tremble all around to answer, or 
the stars that twinkle in heaven 
to respond. 

Nevertheless, reply there comes 
none, except it be from the night 
wind that kisses her uplifted 
face. 

‘ What then ?’ she iterates. ‘ O, 
I do not know what then, except 
that I would rather be made a 
fosl of by him than a—a Solomon 
by any other man ! 

Hark! what wasthat? Surely 
it was a laugh. Nellie starts, 
and glances to right and left of 
her, beginning to regret the com- 
mand she had issued—éie. to be 
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left there by herself. Listening in- 
tently, she could hear the rise and 
fall of the waves as they smote 
the sides of the numerous rocks 
that stretched so far into the 
sea along the coast, which was 
immediately below the hotel 
gardens. 

‘It was my fancy,’ she pursues, 
reassured ; ‘ besides, if I did hear 
anybody, it could only be one of 
our own party. Well, I can go 
on thinking about him now,” she 
concludes ; and there follows a 
moment’s silence. As it expires, 
she sighingly wonders, ‘Is there, 
in all the world, a man, woman, 
or child who cares what happens 
to me? 

‘There is one man at least, 
Nellie.’ 

* You!’ gasps the girl, springing 
to her feet, and not feeling at all 
clear whether the tall broad- 
shouldered soldier who confronted 
her were a hallucination or Major 
Haines in the flesh. 

‘ It is I, indeed, Nellie—Philip 
Haines, who has come in search 
of a little girl who had gone some- 
where she should not have gone 
to-night. Is it any use his com- 
ing, Nellie? And as the Major 
pauses he bends forward, scan- 
ning her countenance as one who 
would read the coming words ere 
the lips have time to pronounce 
them. 

She looks at him almost stupidly, 
like one who strives to see some 
distant object in a darkening 
landscape. 

‘Is it too much to ask you to 
come away with me, to let me 
drive you home? he explains, 
mentally noticing the tear-stains 
on the delicate skin. 

‘Major Haines? she queries 
slowly, with a dubious ring in 
her voice. ‘ I do not understand ! 
It is not like you to—to—’ 

*I see; I know what you 
would say. Do not say it. Wait 


at least until I say something 
else.’ 

Then he is silent, and so is 
Nellie ; but the moon reads in his 
eyes the declaration that comes 

resently : 

* Nellie, I love you!’ and then 
he catches “her to himself for one 
unrestrained moment of passion 
before he looks to her for some 
reply. 

Was Nellie a fool that she 
could not speak? I can only tell 
you that her lips refused their 
office; that she stood before 
Philip Haines abasbed, thrilled 
by those wondrous words, ‘ Nellie, 
I love you !’ 

She longed for him to repeat 
them. 

‘Nellie, I was like a madman 
tonight, when I learned where, 
and with whom, you had gone. 
I found out from the hall-porter 
at the club, who overheard Reggie 
mention ‘‘Pontac” in a stage- 
whisper while there. Now, my 
child, may I drive you home? 
We have much more to talk 
about, but we can say it as well 
in my dog-cart as here, and with 
less fear of interruption. I know 
when I asked you just now that 
you were surprised at my wishing 
you to do anything that might 
occasion unkind remarks to be 
made; but I think, Nellie, that no 
one will dare cast a slur at my 
future wife ! 

At that word wife a cry burst 
from her lips—an untranslatable 
sound that meant more than a 
whole paragraph of words. 

‘Not that you have yet pro- 
mised to be my second sweeter 
self, Nellie! You have never 
said “* Yes.”’ 

She freed herself from him for 
a moment, and stood apart, look- 
ing at him. This happiness was 
not to be so easily realised. 

‘You are not jesting? slie 
asked, bending imploringly to- 
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wards him. ‘Forgive me, but I 
cannot quite believe that—that 
you really wish to—to marry me ; 
no one will believe it.’ 

‘I have wished it for some 
time, Nellie, only I feared that I 
was too old to please the fancy of 
a young and pretty girl.” He 
speaks a little sadly, looking very 
intently in her face the while. 
‘Perhaps I should never have 
gained courage to ask you to be 
an old man’s darling’—and his 
voice trembles here as he lifts his 
forage-cap (for he is in uniform) 
from his iron-gray locks—‘ unless 
I had seen that you were not 
only as lonely as myself, but that 
the so-called friends you had 
were such as would lead you into 
endless mischief until—until your 
noble impulsive nature was ruined.’ 
He grew a little stern here, ere 
he relaxed to say caressingly, 
‘So, Nellie, I put out my hand to 
gather this fair flower before she 
should learn to say, “‘ Evil, be 
thou my good.” ’ 

‘You are my guardian angel,’ 
she cried impetuously, throwing 
her arms around him, ‘and I love 
you with all my heart !’ 

‘Is it possible ? he asked, draw- 
ing her yet more closely to him, 
and asking the question rather of 
Heaven than Nellie. ‘Thank 
God 

No more was said for several 
moments. Who, when the heart 
is full to overflowing, cares to 
break the charmed silence by 
speech ? 

I think that when 

‘In such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 


Upon :~ wild-sea banks, and waved her 
ove 


To come again to Carthage,’ 


her words, if any, were few. 

But all suddenly the spell that 
surrounded Major Haines and 
Nellie was broken by a rush of 
feet and a volume of laughter ; 


and before they could get into a 
suitable attitude to receive visitors, 
Mrs. Pipon, in a serio-comic tone, 
was saying, 

* Bless you, my children ; and 
if you live well you will die 
happy.’ 

‘In what an extreme of misery 
you must expect to expire!’ is on 
the tip of the Major’s tongue to 
answer; but the world has grown 
too sweet to permit of his being 
acrimonious, and he is about to 
respond in a spirit of equal rail- 
lery when Adelaide Mason strikes 


in, 

‘You will flirt with me all the 
same when you are married, won’t 
you, Major Haines? 

* You are al] jumping at a rapid 
conclusion,’ he says quietly. 

‘ Are we ? exclaims Mrs. Pipon 
sarcastically. ‘I am sure that 
you had been proposing to Nellie 
when we arrived on the scene; 


-you looked as if you had.’ 


‘And pray how did I look? 

‘ Foolish—people always do,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Pipon. 

‘ You are complimentary.’ 

‘I think it great presumption 
on your part to follow my party. 
May I inquire how you found 
out where we had gone? 

‘From Mrs. Mason, in the first 
place.’ 

‘From our mother!’ 

‘Yes, Miss Adelaide; and I 
told her that she ought to be 
ashamed of herself for allowing 
her daughters to go.’ 

‘Really, Major Haines!’ ex- 
claims Mrs. Pipon, in hot anger. 
‘Do you take upon yourself to 
answer for the morals of St. 
Helier’s ? 

‘I should be very sorry to do 
so while Mrs. Pipon does it the 
honour of pitching her tent there,’ 
he said; and then he regretted 
the quick retort. ‘No, I did not 
mean that; I beg your pardon. 
Why are we quarrelling? I have 
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no wish to do so in this the most 
supreme moment of my life.’ 

‘Then you have proposed to—’ 

‘Sweet Nellie? I have, and 
she has accepted me.’ 

‘Major Haines, began Mrs. 
Pipon, ‘I shall only forgive your 
rude speeches on condition that 
you come back to the hotel, and 
allow us to drink to your happy 
married life.’ 

‘Very well; I will yield if 
Nellie will, Shall we go with 
Mrs. Pipon, Nellie ? 

And Nellie, who could not bear 


to be at enmity with any one, 
shyly consents. 

‘ Miss de Carteret,’ Reggie finds 
an opportunity of whispering, 
‘can you believe that I am glad 
you are happy? 

‘I am sure you are, Reggie; 
and we must always be good 
friends.’ 

Reginald Bland thanks her, 
but in his heart he knows that 
the pale calm pleasure of friend- 
ship may not be shared by him 
with sweet Nellie, Major Hainés’s 
wife. 


A MEMORY. 


———_»_————— 


Tue angle of a garden close, 
High-walled, moss-grown, and quaint, 
With here and there a twining rose 
And a little ‘ Flower Saint.’ 


A cedar-tree, beneath whose shade, 
Froad-armed, serene, and deep, 
Before the day begins to fade 
The violets fall asleep. 


A girl with downcast eyes and head, 
The hair half-loosely flown ; 

A dress whereon from pansy-bed 
The flowers seem lately blown. 


How sweet the garden is! Ah me, 
How sweet the roses smell ! 
But this is just a memory 
That I remember well. 


EMILY LAWSON. 





BY THE BALTIC. 
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* Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.’ —Merchant of Venice. 


‘Ligsonen, child, I must say 
adieu. ‘I know not when I shall 
see thee again.’ 

‘ Adieu, then, Gustay. A plea- 
sant journey to you! If you 
didn’t come back for fifty years 
you would find me still here, 
milking the cows and attending 
to the household. Life here is 
much the same year by year.’ 

‘And thou wouldst not fret, 
Lieschen, if I did not come for 
fifty years? 

He spoke as though he scarcely 
knew whether to jest or be in 
earnest, and stood watching her 
with a wistful doubtful smile. 
She was making buttermilk 
cheeses at the dresser by the 
scullery window, and he was lean- 
ing in over the window-sill, with 
a pipe smouldering in one hand, 
while the other kept breaking off 
little twigs and leaves of the roses 
that clambered all round the win- 
dow, and made a pretty frame to 
his sunburnt face and broad 
shoulders. 

Lieschen laughed at his ques- 
tion, as she shaped the little 
white cheeses all speckled over 
with caraway-seeds, and did not 
look up. 

‘You would be about a hun- 
dred years old then, Gustav, I 
should think,’ was the only re- 
mark she made. 

‘No, come, Lieschen, that is 
eruel of you. I am only thirty- 
eight—more than twice your age, 
it is true, but not nearly fifty. 
And it is something to have a 
fine farm and a good new house, 
and the only carriage on Riigen, 


even if your husband is old 
enough to know white from 
black.’ 

* Yes, I know,’ said Lieschen 
indifferently ; ‘ but there is plenty 
of time yet.’ 

Gustav Baier bit his lip and 
frowned uneasily as he looked at 
her. 

‘Thou dost not care, Lieschen, 
tis plain to see,’ he said bitterly. 
‘I think thou hast no heart at all, 
for all thine eyes are so sweet and 
thy ways so gentle. Thou’rt some 
mermaiden from the sea here, and 


_ one day wilt vanish like the foam. 


Is it not so? 

*I didn’t make myself,’ retorted 
the girl petulantly, ‘and I never 
asked you to come and fall in love 
with me. If you're not satisfied’ 
—she drew the gold betrothal 
ting from her finger—‘ here’s your 
ring. Give it to somebody that 
has a heart for you.’ 

He left the window abruptly, 
and she glanced up, flushed and 
frightened, not knowing what he 
meant to do. The next minute 
he came in at the door from the 
yard, and went up to the table 
where she stood with the ring in 
her open hand. 

‘Come, come, we mustn't 
quarrel,’ he said peaceably, re- 
placing the ring, and drawing her 
on to his knee as he sat on the 
dresser. ‘I shall not be satisfied 
till that ring is on the other hand, 
and you come away home with 
me. Give me a kiss nem, and 
say you love me.’ 

Lieschen hung her head, and 
her big brown eyes filled with tears. 
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‘What, crying’ he remon- 
strated, taking her chin in his 
great rough hand, and turning 
her unwilling face round towards 
him. ‘Thunder and lightning, 
why, so she is! You spoil those 
eyes, my pretty one. What's it 
all about? Art not happy, Lie- 
schen ?’ 

* Yes, quite,’ she said, with a 
gulp, ‘if you would let me alone, 
Gustav. I am yours now—what 
more do you want? You say I 
have no heart; I can’t give you 
what I haven’t got.’ 

‘Why, that’s true. Give me 
kisses instead, then,’ said he mag- 
nanimously —‘enough for fifty 
years, in case I do not see thee 

n. 
‘ Stupid old Gustav!’ cried the 
girl, laughing and struggling. 
‘There, that will do! Put me 
down, Gustav.’ 

‘Ach! See, now, these lovers, 
these lovers!’ cried an old shrill 
voice in the doorway. ‘Tears and 
smiles and kisses, kisses and 
smiles and tears! So runs the 
world away, and the old folk are 
forgotten.’ 

* Lieschen counts me one of the 
old folk, nurse,’ remarked Gustav, 


pausing to speak, but holding his 


prisoner helpless the while in his 
great strong arms. 

‘Tut, tut, child! Not many 
maidens of sixteen can boast such 
a fine brave lover as thine, with 
his broad farm and his grand 
new house and steading, and 
everything heart can desire. Not 
but what thou canst bring him 
linen enough to stock the house, 
were it twice the size it is; but 
he had no need to seek out a 
simple child like thee to be his 
bride.’ 

‘So I tell him, nurse. I didn’t 
want him— O Gustav! Her 
speech was smothered in his great 
red beard. 

* Good-bye, dearest !’ he said at 


last, putting her down. ‘Take 
care of her for me, nurse. I don’t 
think it will be fifty years before 
I come again,’ he added, turning 
to Lieschen as he went out; 
‘though to me, at least, it will 
seem twice as long.’ 

Perhaps the wistful look in his 
eyes, or the sadness that crept 
into his voice as he said these 
last words, touched the girl—per- 
haps she loved him after all ; any- 
how, before he had crossed the 
threshold, she ran after him, and 
slipped her hand into his. 

‘]’ll go as far as the gate with 
you, Gustav,’ she said ; and they 
walked away down the yard to- 
gether. 

‘Look at my young ducks, Gus- 
tav; aren’t they growing fast? 
and the chickens, too! And look 
at those lazy geese ; they do no- 
thing but feed and sleep. Do you 
know, I brought them all up, 
every one of them.’ 

‘ Ay, thou’rt a brave housewife, 
Lieschen ; and if thou lovest thy 
father now, and servest him so 
well, I doubt not thou’lt love me 
when the time comes. Adieu, 
Herzliebchen! Be good and 
happy, and don’t forget me—eh ? 

*No, you dear good Gustav! 
Adieu ! Come soon again ’ And 
so they parted. 

‘ Nurse,’ said Lieschen, reénter- 
ing the scullery, ‘ how do people 
come to have hearts ? 

‘Du lieber Himmel! What 
does the child mean? Hearts? 
Why, they are born so! exclaimed 
the old woman, taking off her 
spectacles, the better to see her 
young questioner. ‘ What art thou 
chattering about ? 

* Gustav says I have no heart, 
nurse,’ she replied, sitting on the 
old woman’s knee and stroking 
her white hair; ‘and I think he 
is right. How do we get a 
heart ? 

‘Herr Gustav should rejoice 
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that thou hast none,’ said the old 
nurse, looking thoughtfully into 
the bright young face with her 
dim eyes; ‘it comes by suffering 
suffering and sorrow and trial, 
and weeping and loving—loving 
brings itall. They say a heart is 
like the steel in iron ; ’tis there, 
but you cannot have it till it has 
gone through the terrible fires 
and been beatef® on the anvil. 
The good God save thee from 
finding thine; for truly I think 
"twould be thy death, my little 
flower.’ 

‘Gustav is very good to me,’ 
murmured Lieschen, slowly turn- 
ing the ring on her finger. ‘I 
think I do love him ; he is so tall 
and broad and strong—he could 
kill me with one hand, nurse, I 
do think.’ 

‘ Behiite! What nonsense the 
child does talk ’ exclaimed the 
nurse. ‘ But see,’ she said, point- 
ing to the window, ‘is not that 
thy Gustav come back again? 
Run, child, and see what brings 
him.’ 

Lieschen ran out into the yard, 
but stopped suddenly short, petri- 
fied with fear at the sight that 
met her eyes. 

‘Bring him in—so—gently,’ 
Gustav was saying ; and two farm- 
servants followed him, bearing 
between them the apparently life- 
less body of a young man—the 
head fallen back, the eyes closed, 
the lips parted, the hands hanging 
limply down, the clothes stained 
here and there with blood. 

‘Run away, child, run away ! 
tis no sight for thee,’ Gustav 
called out, when he saw her stand- 
ing there white and frightened. 
‘We want the nurse.’ 

Then he turned to the old 
woman, who had come out, and 
explained rapidly ; ‘Lieschen, in- 
stead of running away, listening 
eagerly to every word. 

‘There has been a duel—unless 
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it was darker work. We found 
him in the wood up yonder, bleed- 
ing to death. Where can we lay 
him down? The nearer the better 
—here, on this sofa? 

*O, anywhere—yes ! cried Lie- 
schen, brimming over with pity. 

And so they laid him down on 
the sofa in the little sitting-room, 
and then Gustav not unkindly, 
but quite unresistibly, put Lie- 
schen outside the door. 

She stood there with her hands 
pressed together, every nerve 
strained to interpret the sounds 
that came from within, half-muf- 
fled by the loud beating of her 
own heart. 

‘ Ach, Gott! If only he be not 
dead !’ she murmured, as the still- 
ness seemed to grow intolerable. 
Then there came a low gasping 
moan of pain; and she heard 
Gustav say, 

‘He is coming to: water now, 


* and linen.’ 


Then the old nurse came out 
hurriedly. Her eye fell upon the 
girl’s white face, and she sent her 
to fetch a bundle of old linen from 
the press in the garret, as quick as 
might be, while she herself went 
for water. 

When Lieschen came flying 
back, the nurse had returned to 
the side of the wounded man, and 
she stole in after her with the 
linen, She could hardly repress 
the cry of pain and pity that rose 
to her lips when she saw the 
death-like pallor of the face lying 
back on Gustav’s supporting shoul- 
der; but she felt that she must 
be very quiet if she would not 
draw attention to the fact that she 
had come in unbidden. 

The nurse took the linen from 
her hands without noticing her at 
all; and then Gustav, helping 
with his disengaged hand, gently 
unfastened and laid open the young 
man’s coat, disclosing a white shirt 
all soaked with blood. 

KEK 
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‘Cut it—cut it! said Gustav 
impatiently ; ‘there’s no time to 
lose.’ 

‘What a pity! and the linen 
so fair and fine,’ lamented the 
nurse, in an undertone. ‘The lad 
is noble, no doubt.’ 

‘No doubt,’ echoed Gustav ; 
* but, noble or not, he must die 
if we can’t staunch this bleeding 
at once. If only I had both hands 
free !’ he muttered, exasperated at 
the tremulous slowness of the old 
woman. ‘This won’t do; and 
not a soul in the house to help! 
Here, Lieschen, you must be use- 
ful. Come and hold up his head 
—so, so—upon your shoulder, 
Lucky I’ve seen so much of this 
in the war, and know what to be 
at,’ he remarked to himself. And 
Lieschen knelt and took the heavy 
fainting head upon her bosom, and 
closed her eyes to shut out the 
sight of blood that almost over- 
came her. 

Now and then, when one of 
those gasping moans broke from 
him, she opened them quickly, 
and gazed in tearful distress at 
the white face so near her own, 
and yet seeming, too, so far away 
—half-way into those cold dim 
realms of Death that are so very 
far off to those who are strong 
and young. 

‘Yes, he is noble,’ she thought 
to herself, trying to keep still and 
patient under the weight that be- 
gan to make her limbs ache and 
tremble. ‘His hair is like the 
sunshine, and all waving—like 
that picture of an angel in my 
Bible,’ she thought, noting him 
curiously ; ‘and his forehead is so 
white that the veins show through. 
No doubt heis an officer’-—this she 
merely inferred from ‘the knightly 
growth that fringed his upper lip’ 
—‘and how beautiful he is! 
Gustav is handsome, but not 
like him;’ and she could almost 
have laughed at the idea of a 


comparison between great broad 
Gustav, with his sun-browned 
face, fine rough-hewn features, 
and big red beard, and the deli- 
cate refinement ahd almost woman- 
ly fairness of the other face. 

At length Gustav released her, 
and laid the lad, as he called 
him—he looked about five-and- 
twenty—gently down on the pil- 
lows. v 

‘He may-do now,’ he said, after 
watching him a little while. ‘I 
must leave him to your care, 
nurse, and that of Herr Uterhart. 
You will explain it—what little 
we know—when he returns to- 
night. Good-bye, heart’s darling! 
Thouw'lt be a first-rate nurse ere 
I come again ; and he kissed his 
betrothed on either cheek and 
went away. 

It was drawing towards even- 
ing. A familiar clatter of wooden 
shoes on the stones outside warned 
Lieschen that it was time to go 
a-milking. She stole out, tied on 
her great sun-bonnet, took up her 
stool and pail, and followed the 
women away to the meadows, as 
she did morning and evening all 
the summer through. 

The shadows were growing very 
long and the colours fading in the 
western sky when they came back ; 
and Lieschen still had her young 
ducks and fowls to shut up for 
the night. As she crossed and 
recrossed the yard—now with a 
can of water, now with the pail 
and stool ready for the morning— 
she sang in a shrill sweet voice 
some of those lovely plaintive 
Volkslieder—those ‘ songs of love 
and longing,’ of endless wander- 
ing, seeking, and yearning, that 
have sprung from the heart of the 
German people. 

Before going into the house, all 
her work done, she wandered 
through the garden, under the 
heavy-laden syringa and bowery 
wildernesses of roses, down on to 
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the seashore, and stood there, 
dreamily looking over the smooth 
water into the fading sky, and 
listening to the plash of little 
waves falling on the sand. She 
thought of what Gustav had said 
about the mermaiden, and thought 
it would be sweet to float away 
on the quiet tide, under the glim- 
mering sky, and see the little 
stars light up one after another 
in the golden green up there, and 
watch the flights of bisds winging 
over, and sing beside the boats of 
fishermen at their nightly toil, and 
dip down at sunrise—down, down 
among the seaweed forests, where 
strange wild creatures swim in 
and out, and the sea-flowers bloom, 
and the mermaidens sit combing 
their long golden hair under the 
tideless Baltic sea. 

She was a strange romantic 
child, this Lieschen, full of dreams 
and longings and fancies; and 
this seemed better to her than to 
be a creature of flesh and blood, 
with a human heart and human 
hope, and blessed with the love 
of man. 

‘And they live three hundred 
years,’ she murmured half aloud, 
as the light died off the sea, ‘ un- 
less they strive to win an immor- 
tal soul by the love of a living 
man ; if they fail they vanish into 
the sea-foam on the day when he 
weds another. But there is never, 
never found a man. He gives his 
love to a creature of his own 
sphere, and the foam ever gathers 
on the sea. If I were a mermaid, 
though,—a shy proud smile 
gleamed across her face—‘ J would 
not fail.’ 


Lieschen was sitting in the sick- 
room one hot summer afternoon, 
her patient asleep on the couch, 
and the warm fragrant air floating 
in with the murmuring of bees at 
the open window. Her work lay 
in her lap, but her hands were 


idle, and her eyes gazing dreamily 
out at the sky, while very, very 
low and softly she sang, ‘ Wir’ 
ich ein Végelein.’ 

‘ Brava, brava!’ murmured a 
voice from the couch behind her. 
‘A sweet voice and a sweet song! 

Lieschen coioured at his praise, 
and went and knelt by his side. 

‘I thought you were asleep. 
You are stronger—you feel better; 
life is coming back!’ she said, in 
a voice quite tremulous with joy. 
‘ Ach, Gott! You have been so 
ill ; do you not know it? 

He smiled faintly. 

‘ How long have I been here? 
he asked. 

‘ Nearly three weeks,’ she an- 
swered. ‘See, how thin!’ and 
she lifted up the hand that lay 
on the coverlet, and showed him 
how wasted it had grown. 

He looked at it with a languid 
sort of curiosity, and then let it 


‘fall heavily by his side, and turned 


his head on the pillow to look at 
her. 

She was a good sight for sick 
eyes to rest upon, with her pretty 
brown hair and great gentle brown 
eyes so full of womanly pity, ten- 
derness, and submission, and with- 
al dreamy and wistful as a child’s 
eyes. 

‘ And who art thou, dear child? 
he asked presently. 

‘Tam Elise Uterhart—Lieschen 
they call me. This is my home; 
I live here with my father and 
nurse, and keep the house.’ 

‘And hast thou nursed me all 
these weeks ? 

‘Yes,’ she answered; ‘and I 
have prayed for you when I 
thought you were dying, and see, 
the dear God has heard. You 
live, and you will grow strong 
again.’ 

‘Dear child! I owe thee my 
life. What can I give thee or do 
for thee ?’ 

Lieschen blushed, her eyes fal- 
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tered from his face, and she looked 
down in silence. 

‘Nay, ask what thou wilt, ’tis 
thine, if I have it to give.’ 

‘ Indeed, I know not; ’tis no- 
thing I have done, only watching,’ 
stammered Lieschen. ‘Tell me 
your name ;’ and she once more 
raised her eyes to his. 

He tried to hold out his hand, 
and she put hers into it. ‘ Let 
be, then,’ he said slowly ; ‘there 
is time enough. My name? My 
name is Otto von der Lanken; 
I~ . 
‘Ach! You are tired,’ inter- 
rupted the girl, seeing a helpless 
look come into his eyes as he broke 
off. ‘Drink this, and do not 


speak any more.’ 

She raised his head with one 
arm, and he drank the milk she 
held to his lips. Then she laid 
him down upon the pillows, and 
went back to her seat by the win- 
dow, he watching her with the 


idle look of a man still too weak 
to speculate about things, or think 
any thoughts, but one or two that 
seemed of themselves to pass in 
and out of his brain. 

Lieschen smiled, and shook her 
head at him. ‘Shut your eyes 
and sleep,’ said she, with a pretty 
little authoritative air. 

‘Sing, then,’ he murmured, in- 
clined to dictate his own terms, 
and watching her every gesture 
with passive enjoyment ; ‘sing to 
me.’ 

Lieschen could think of no 
song but the one she had been 
singing when he woke, which was 
still running in her head, and she 
sang it: 

‘Ach! wierist’s méglich dann 
Dass ich Dich lassen kann ?’ 
‘Ah! can it ever be 
That I should part from thee?’ 
When she had finished she turned 
and looked at him, and saw tears 
standing in his eyes. 
‘Tis very sweet,’ he murmured, 
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‘and plain to see that thou know- 
est what love is. Sing again— 
the last verse again.’ 
So she sang it again : 
* Were I a birdie wee, 
And by thy side would be, 
Fearing nor hawk nor kite, 
To thee swift I'd fly. 
Pierced by the hunter's dart, 
Td nestle next thy heart : 


If one tear dimmed thy eye, 
Glad then I'd die,’ 


And he closed his eyes and slept. 

So the slow summer days went 
by. Every day he grew a little 
stronger, and by degrees she ga- 
thered from him the story of the 
duel which had so nearly been 
fatal to him: how he and his 
friend had quarrelled about a lady, 
and had fought. 

‘I suppose they thought me 
dead, and left me,’ said Otto. 
‘One has not much time to waste 
on these occasions. Poor Rudolf! 
He will have fled; but he can 
come back now, since no harm is 
done.’ 

‘ And the lady ?’ asked Lieschen 
breathlessly. 

‘She will marry Rudolf, no 
doubt,’ replied Otto, with a hard 
langh ; ‘and I shall dance at the 
wedding.’ 

Lieschen said nothing ; but the 
great dark eyes that rested on his 
face were lighted with a new fire, 
a burning worship, an unspeak- 
able devotion; her heart beat, 
and her pulses thrilled with a 
new, sweet, mysterious pain. The 
die was cast. 

At last there came a day—O, 
those days, those few days that 
make up the earthly history of a 
life! Some all in white, and gar- 
landed with fresh flowers of 
spring ; some flaming in gold and 
crowned with sunshine ; some— 
some there must be—draped deep 
in black. There they are, within 
the veiled future, coming slowly, 
surely on, each in its appointed 
time, neither sooner for our long- 
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ing, nor later for our agony of 
fear; and we cannot choose but 
take them all and bear them till 
the last sands have ran, and there 
are no more. There came a day 
when Otto von der Lanken bade 
farewell. He went through the 
garden looking for his little nurse 
to say good-bye to her, but could 
not find her; then he saw little 
footmarks in the sandy path under 
the roses and syringas that led 
down on to the shore. He fol- 
lowed them, and found Lieschen 
standing by the tide looking out 
to sea. 

‘ Lieschen,’ he said, coming up 
to her,‘ Iam come to say good- 
bye!’ 

‘O, not to-day !’ cried Lieschen, 
clasping her hands and looking 
up at him with her great piteous 
eyes ; ‘not so soon!’ 

‘ Doch ja, liebes Kind, he an- 
swered kindly ; ‘I am well again, 
and strong, thanks to my good 
little Lieschen, and it is time to 
be up and doing. And now,’ he 
added, seeing the tears rush to 
her eyes, ‘now what can I do for 
thee, sweet child? Ask what thou 
wilt.’ 

She looked up at him a mo- 
ment, standing there so tall and 
straight and fair, with the sun on 
his bright hair, and the blue sky 
shining in his eyes ; and then she 
put her hands over her face and 
sobbed aloud like a little child. 

* Donner /’ ejaculated the young 
Count softly to himself, in great 
perplexity. Then he drew a step 
nearer. ‘Dear little Lieschen, 
don't cry, for pity’s sake! What 
can I do for thee? Tell me.’ 

‘QO, give me your love—your 
love !' she cried out passionately. 
‘Love me, if only a little! and 
then she broke down utterly, and 
leaned her little brown head 
against his arm, crying bitterly. 

‘Why, that thou hast, dear one 
—not a little, but a great deal. 


Who could help loving thee? he 
answered soothingly. ‘ Ask some- 
thing harder, for my love thou 
hast.’ 

After a long pause, she looked 
up through her tears. ‘ And thou 
wilt—thou wilt come back one 
day? 

‘Why, surely,’ said he, ‘I am. 
not worth all these tears, pretty 
one! Be happy, right happy, till 
I come again. Adieu now, sweet 
child! Auf Wiedersehen! auf 
baldig Wiedersehen!’ He stooped 
and kissed her on the forehead, 
and went away up the sand, turn- 
ing under the syringas to wave 
another farewell, and then she 
heard his horse’s hoofs clattering 
up the yard, and he was gone. 

Gone! How it haunted her 
day after day as she passed in 
and out of the house, empty of 
his presence ; down the garden 
and the meadows, which knew 


* his step and voice no more ; and 


upon the shore, where he had 
bidden her farewell! Weeks 
passed before she at all turned 
from that feeling of missing him 
so sorely to the hope of his return. 
He had said, ‘ Auf Wiedersehen J’ 
Perhaps in a week, a month— 
perhaps at harvest-time—perhaps 
at Christmas—he would come, 
she thought, as the time went by. 

But he did not come—not even 
when it was spring and the early 
leaves came out, and the clouds 
lifted and shone white in the 
young sunshine, and the birds 
sang merrily. 

Gustav came and went, and be- 
gan to urge the marriage. Per- 
haps he saw that his betrothed 
was losing the pretty roses in her 
cheeks, and that the light in her 
eyes was growing sad and strange ; 
and he—knowing as none but he 
knew how much he loved her— 
longed to take her to himself in 
his own home, and make her 


happy. 
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So they fixed a day at last, and 
Lieschen, like one in a 
helped the old nurse to make all 
the preparations, and plied her 
needle busily. 

All was ready at length, and 
two days before the wedding 
Lieschen stood on the shore, her 
-work done, and no more to do 
but wait now for the dawning of 
the day that was to bring Gustav 
and make her his wife. 

As she stood there she seemed 
to hear a voice answering her own 
thoughts : 

*Thou wilt lose all, bethink 
thee well—all if thou fail. Thy 
father’s love, thy peaceful home, 
thy fair name, thy good honest 
husband—all will be lost !’ 

‘ Alas, alas, I know it!’ she an- 
swered, weeping ; ‘ but I cannot, I 
will not fail ! 

She went into the house and 
looked into the sitting-room. 
There sat her father in his chair, 


asleep, the pipe still between his 
fingers, and the room dim with 


smoke. Her lips seemed to frame 
some word they vainly sought to 
utter, and then with a choking 
stifled sob, she turned and stole 
away—away out of the house, 
across the meadows, and on to- 
wards the shore of the other side 
of the promontory, on which lay 
her father’s farm. She was not 
strong, but something within her 
gave her power to walk all night 
in the chill spring weather. Long 
before noon the next day she had 
caught the Stralsund steamer on 
its backward way, and was being 
carried across the water to Stral- 
sund. 

She felt .no weariness, no 
hunger, thirst, or cold, and only 
Jonged to be on foot once more. 
She was quite familiar with the 
quaint old quiet town, and hurried 
up the quay, across the Water 
Street, and up under the dark 
shadowy Zemlower Gateway, along 


the quiet streets where grass 
grows between the stones of the 
pavement, and the old gabled 
houses have looked down for 
hundreds of years upon the simple 
burgher-life below. She went- 
through the town and out into 
the country beyond, past many a 
pleasant little farm where the 
storks were patching up their 
great nests on the thatched barns 
and cow-houses, and making their 
curious rattling cry as they flew 
to and fro. She remembered that 
the storks used to bring the sum- 
mer in old days, and all good 
gifts when they came back, and 
that this spring they had not yet 
come to her home on Riigen. In 
one little village she asked for a 
drink of milk, and they made her 
eat and rest a little while ; but she 
was restless and anxious to be 
gone, so they let her go, though 
the wind was rising and blowing 
sharp and keen, and little flakes 
of snow were flying through the 
air. 

By nightfall a fierce storm was 
blowing, and the air was thick 
with driving snow. Lieschen asked 
shelter at a farm lying a little back 
from the high-road. 

‘ How far is it to Friedenhagen?’ 
she asked. 

‘What, hast thou friends at 
Friedenhagen? In the service of 
the Count von der Lanken, then? 

* Yes, I have a friend there,’ 
answered the girl, with a faint 
smile. ‘Is it far now? 

‘Why, thou wilt not walk it, 
surely? "Tis a good four hours 
from here.’ 

*O, I am very strong,’ answered 
Lieschen bravely. ‘Only let me 
sleep here, and then I shall be 
able to do it.’ 

So she slept there; but very 
early in the morning she rose and 
stole away, out on to the snowy 
road in the cutting pitiless wind, 
leaving behind her, as a token of 
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her gratitude, the only thing she 
had to give—her betrothal ring. 

‘She has a sad story, doubtless, 
poor thing !" said the good people, 
shaking their heads over it; and 
they put it away, and forgot all 
about it and her. 

Meanwhile she pressed on till 
it was drawing towards noon ; 
and then the walls and turrets of 
the great Schloss Friedenhagen 
rose dimly through the falling 
snow. At every step her tired 
feet yrew heavier, the snow glared 
upon her aching eyes, and the 
cold wind seemed to pierce her 
through and through; but still 
she struggled on, and stood at 
length under the great porte- 
cochére, and rang the bell. She 
had no thought of her soiled and 
draggled clothes, or of the im- 
pression she might make upon the 
servants; no thought at all of 
them, but only of him, of Otto 
von der Lanken, and that another 
moment must bring them face to 


e. 

She heard bells ringing merrily 
—was it only phantom music in 
her tired brain? And then the 
door opened, and a rough voice 
demanded her business and her 
name. 

‘Who are you, and what are 
you here about on such a day as 
this? 

Lieschen vaguely fancied he 
was referring to the snow, and 
timidly asked to see the young 
Herr Graf. 

The man laughed aloud. 

‘ A pretty request, truly ! Come 
another day, mein Friiulein. Know 
you not that the young Herr Graf 
has just brought home his bride, 
and is to-day receiving the con- 
gratulations of all his noble friends? 
The gracious lord would be some- 
what astonished, I take it, to see 
a ‘maiden like you among 
the train. Make way, make way 
- and he pushed her hastily aside 


as a gay carriage came rolling up 
the drive. 

Lieschen turned away faint, 
stunned, exhausted, broken-heart- 
ed ; and the guests went laughing 
and chatting up the steps and into 
the great hall, and the door was 
shut. : 

Two days later, a big broad- 
shouldered man, with a sun- 
browned face and red beard, came 
riding along the snowy road to- 
wards Friedenhagen. The storm 
was over, but the great drifts still 
lay piled by the roadside, deep 
and broad and white. The green 
buds of spring were withered on 
the boughs; sullen clouds moved 
slow against the leaden sky, and 
huddled in great banks about the 
south and west; it was freezing, 
but the bitter wind was still. The 
horseman’s face was sad and stern, 
and he lodked absently at the 


“snow as he rode along, when sud- 


denly a great cry broke from his 
lips. He flung down the reins, 
and sprang to the ground. 

‘Ach, nimmermehr/ Ach, Du 
mein Gott! Lieschen, Lieschen ! 
my little Lieschen ! 

For there, covered but not hid- 
den by the snow, he discovered 
something—something that told 
him all, almost before his eyes 
had fully seen it—a few shadows, 
a few eurved lines, a sweeping 
tress of dark-brown hair. He fell 
down beside the still, unheeding 
form, and put back the matted 
hair that was blown across the 
face, and kissed the frozen eyes, 
the frozen parted lips, the little 
frozen hands in vain: dead, stark 
dead, his little Lieschen—frozen 
in the drifted snow ! 

That was the end of it all. He 
saw his ring was gone from her 
hand, but how or why he could 
not guess. He only knew she 
had fled from her wedding-day 
and from him, and dimly felt that 
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Otto von der Lanken might be forgotten me,’ he said once to 
the cause—whether innocent or himself that spring, when some- 
guilty he could not tell, and little thing reminded him of his pro- 
cared to know, since all was lost. mise at parting from her, ‘and 
And Otto von der Lanken will have married the good Baier 
ver knew. by this time, or I might send for 
That pretty child will have her to wait upon my wife.’ 
C. H. D. STOCKER. 
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O napry morn, O day benign, 

That-made my well-belovéd mine ! 

O kindly Fate that gave to me 

The right for ever his to be ! 

If sadness on my spirit lies, 

I read my solace in his eyes, 

And whisper out my heart’s unrest 

Upon his true and faithful breast. 

If Joy flits down its golden stair, 

And fills my mind with visions fair, 

More sweet the gifts it may provide 

When stands my true love at my side. 

If Doubt drifts slow across the sky, 

And dim uncertainty be nigh, 

I challenge every vague alarm 

When leaning on his kindly arm. 

If Fear uplifts its gloomy head, 

And bids me cower down, instead 

I smile aside its vain demand, 

And clasp my husband’s willing hand. 
* My husband! Ah, that tender name, 

How sweetly to my lips it came, 

And told me, with a joy divine, 

That I am his, and he is mine! 

H. G. GIFFORD. 
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THE VILLAGE MAYPOLE, 
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Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, let's go a-maying.’ 


“Where the tall maypole once o’erlooked the Strand.’ 





